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PREFACE 

The  social  experiments  of  Australia  have  attracted  con- 
siderable attention  during  recent  years.  They  have  been 
studied  by  men  who  have  brought  to  their  research  a  care- 
ful training  in  the  social  sciences.  These  studies  have  been 
particular  in  nature  and  have  been  analyses  generally  of  the 
methods  of  arbitration  and  conciliation  in  vogue  during  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century.  Few  attempts  have  been  made 
from  within  to  submit  the  same  field  to  social  analysis,  and 
fewer  still  to  cover  the  whole  social  development  of  the 
country. 

Yet  such  an  attempt  is  called  for.  The  conditions  present 
a  unique  opportunity  to  the  sociologist.  A  homogeneous 
population,  diversified  enough  racially  to  encourage  varia- 
tion, possessing  a  social  inheritance  of  democratic  institu- 
tions and  ideals,  living  within  a  relatively  rich  territory,  has 
worked  out  a  unique  and  interesting  experiment  in  democ- 
racy. Because  its  history  has  been  short  and  its  numbers 
few,  the  factors  of  its  development  can  be  analyzed,  and 
the  resulting  trend  of  its  political,  economic  and  social  in- 
stitutions evaluated.  With  adequate  scientific  methods  the 
task  is  feasible.  In  the  use  of  such  methods  this  work  is 
an  imperfect  essay. 

Other  reasons  call  for  an  attempt  at  social  analysis  and 
evaluation  at  the  present  time.  A  social  cycle,  rich  in  con- 
structive legislation,  seems  to  have  reached  its  conclusion. 
The  results  of  that  legislation  are  available  for  examin- 
ation. New  forces  of  organization  and  leadership  have 
come  into  existence,  and  the  future  of  Australian  democracy 
depends  on  them.  The  same  attitude  towards  social  forces 
as  is  shown  in  .Australian  social  legislation,  namely,  their 
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control  towards  a  consciously  realized  social  end,  challenges 
the  social  scientist  to  throw  the  light  of  sociological  research 
upon  the  present  tangled  situation.  Australia  will  only 
realize  its  destiny  through  a  sane  and  well-informed  leader- 
ship, a  leadership  conscious  of  the  limits  and  potentialities 
of  its  resources,  of  the  errors  and  values  in  its  ideals,  and  of 
the  lines  along  which  a  rational  social  development  is  to  be 
attained.  In  hope  and  confidence  of  such  a  future  this 
essay,  with  its  concluding  program  of  social  efficiency,  is 
put  forward. 

Of  its  imperfection  no  one  is  more  clearly  conscious  than 
the  author.  The  materials  which  the  sociologist  needs  are 
often  not  available  at  all  in  Australia,  or  where  available, 
need  to  be  submitted  to  technical  treatment.  Thus,  one 
would  doubtless  obtain  only  from  diversified  sources  in 
the  United  Kingdom  knowledge  of  the  relative  strength 
and  the  cultural  standing  of  the  various  racial  elements  that 
have  entered  into  the  composition  of  the  population  of 
Australia.  Careful  research  along  these  lines  is  indispen- 
sable to  the  beginnings  of  sociological  study  in  Australia, 
and  to  an  understanding  of  the  psychology  of  a  people 
characterized  by  courage  and  initiative  in  both  peace  and  war. 
A  word  is  due  also  concerning  the  statistical  method  in 
sociology,  the  one  method  by  which  sociology  can  be  made 
into  an  exact  science.  The  excellent  social  statistics  col- 
lected in  Australia  call  for  examination  and  utilization.  The 
relations  and  correlations  which  lie  hidden  within  them  are 
necessary  to  the  scientific  and  accurate  evaluation  of  the 
past  social  process  and  to  the  future  control  of  the  social 
environment.  Until  more  of  these  rich  fields  have  been 
investigated,  sociological  study  of  Australian  conditions  will 
remain  imperfect,  subject  to  various  forms  of  bias,  conscious 
and  unconscious,  or  to  the  errors  of  the  analytic  and  the 
impressionistic  method. 
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No  pretence  is  made  in  this  work  to  give  a  complete 
picture  of  Australian  social  life.  Nothing  has  been  at- 
tempted except  to  analyze  the  chief  factors  in  the  process 
of  social  development,  and  to  regard  them  throughout  as 
dynamic,  subject  to  measurement  and  evaluation.  Conse- 
quently, much  purely  descriptive  material  has  been  set  aside. 
Little,  if  any,  account  is  given  of  the  cultural  life  of  the 
people,  of  their  morality  or  their  recreations.  The  stress  laid 
in  the  text  upon  social  and  economic  conflict  must,  however, 
not  be  interpreted  into  the  inference  of  one  of  the  readers 
of  the  manuscript,  that  Australia  "  is  not  a  country  where  a 
man  of  ideas  or  spirit  would  expect  to  find  much  congenial 
company."  On  the  contrary,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  culture 
in  city  villa  and  squatting  homestead  alike.  There  is  much 
in  the  thought  and  outlook  of  Australians  that  is  spirited 
and  idealistic,  even  if  their  philosophy  of  life  is  a  reckless 
optimism.  To  have  written  a  glowing  impressionistic  pic- 
ture of  the  cultural  and  spiritual  refinement  of  the  people, 
their  healthy  recreations,  and  their  far-reaching  humani- 
tarianism  would  have  been  easy.  It  is,  however,  the  au- 
thor's view  that  the  sociologist  must  approach  such  a  sub- 
ject as  the  first  of  these  three  in  a  different  way.  He  must 
obtain  a  measure  of  the  relative  strength  and  cultural 
standing  of  the  various  elements  of  the  immigrant  popula- 
tion, must  estimate  their  reactions  to  the  environing  forces 
that  operated  upon  them  and  finally,  grade  the  population 
of  today  in  psychological  classes  measured  in  statistical 
terms.  In  the  light  of  such  a  concept,  it  is  clear  that  this 
work  is  but  the  first  sketch  of  what  may  well  be  the  task 
of  an  organized  body  of  students  of  Sociology. 

It  should  be  said,  further,  that  this  sketch  of  Australian 
social  development  ends  with  the  year  19 14.  The  oubreak 
of  the  European  War  has  released  social  forces  that  have 
already  marked  a  new  epoch  in  the  industrial  and  political 
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sphere.  Yet  these  forces  were  neither  new  nor  unsuspected. 
Their  origin  and  significance  have  been  sketched  in  this 
essay,  which  was  completed  in  June,  191 7.  Figures  beyond 
the  year  19 14  have  been  quoted  in  several  places  to  show  that 
the  general  trend  of  the  years  preceding  has  been  manifest  to 
the  latest  period  for  which  figures  could  be  obtained.  This 
essay  is  fortunate,  therefore,  in  the  moment  of  its  appear- 
ance, inasmuch  as  it  comes  forth  at  a  time  when  scientific, 
constructive  thinking  upon  the  past  and  future  of  Australian 
social  development  is  imperatively  demanded.  It  will  be  the 
author's  fullest  reward  if  he  can  contribute  anything  to  a 
constructive  program  for  that  future  development. 

Since  the  materials  for  this  dissertation  were  collected 
in  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  and  their  arrangement  and 
treatment  have  formed  part  of  a  course  in  sociological  re- 
search in  Columbia  University,  New  York,  my  obligations 
for  assistance  received  are  many  and  wide-spread.  Thanks 
are  due  to  the  Commonwealth  Statistician,  Mr.  G.  H. 
Knibbs;  to  various  friends  in  Sydney,  particularly  to  Pro- 
fessors Anderson  and  Irvine,  of  Sydney  University,  and 
Professor  Meredith  Atkinson,  of  Melbourne  University, 
who  encouraged  me  to  put  these  researches  into  print;  to 
Professor  Franklin  H.  Giddings,  of  Columbia  University, 
for  much  insight  into  the  meaning  and  significance  of  the 
forces  operating  in  society  generally;  to  Professor  Alvan 
A.  Tenney,  for  suggestions  concerning  both  the  substance 
and  form  into  which  the  work  was  to  be  cast ;  to  Professors 
Edwin  R.  A.  Seligman  and  Robert  E.  Chaddock,  who  have 
read  the  statistical  and  more  purely  economic  sections  of 
the  dissertation ;  and  to  Mr.  Bruno  Lasker,  of  The  Survey 
(New  York),  whose  criticisms  of  the  manuscript  from  an 
English  standpoint  have  been  extremely  valuable. 

Clarence  H.  North cott. 

Columbia  University,  New  York,  April,  1918. 
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CHAPTER  I 
A  General  Survey 

To  the  student  of  society,  Australia  appears  to  be  char- 
acterized chiefly  as  a  land  intolerant  of  special  privileges. 
He  sees  no  aristocracy  of  birth,  of  talent  or  of  skill.  He 
finds  in  its  jurisprudence  none  of  the  customs  of  primo- 
geniture and  entail  that  create  rigid  social  classifications. 
There  is  a  general  equality  of  opportunity,  increased  by  a 
liberal  scheme  of  education,  that  opens  a  career  to  ability, 
initiative  and  merit.  A  rich  political  heritage  has  been  fos- 
tered and  developed.  Love  of  liberty  and  a  desire  for  self 
government  under  the  fullest  forms  of  democracy  have  been 
the  dynamic  forces  in  the  political  sphere.  English  institu- 
tions, pregnant  as  they  are  with  opportunities  for  freedom 
and  self-government,  have  been  stripped  of  their  traditional 
conservatism  and  gradually  transformed  into  adequate  or- 
ganic media  for  the  social  consciousness.  Elements  of 
monopoly  and  privilege  do  not  obtrude  themselves.  Reli- 
gious hatreds,  racial  prejudices,  social  inequalities  and  great 
industrial  wrongs  seem  never  to  have  influenced  the  corpor- 
ate governing  life  of  the  new  nation.  Industrial  legisla- 
tion, comprehensive  in  quantity  and  scope,  daring  and  ex- 
perimental in  aim,  seems  to  have  given  the  working  classes  a 
large  measure  of  social  justice.  The  wide  extension  of  the 
franchise,  and  the  use  made  of  political  power  by  the  work- 
ing classes  are  equivalent  to  the  simultaneous  realization  of 
a  social  and  a  political  democracy. 

In  a  large  measure,  this  evaluation  is  true.  Whatever 
iS7l  17 
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elements  of  privilege  and  monopoly  have  been,  or  are,  pres- 
ent in  the  social  structure,  they  have  not  been  able  to  over- 
balance the  forces  that  have  pressed  towards  democracy. 
Social  development  is  a  conflict  of  forces,  a  struggle  for 
power,  a  process  of  alteration  in  the  forms  and  activities 
of  the  State,  resulting  from  the  effective  pressure  of  specific 
groups.  While  later  analysis  will  give  us  more  clearly  an 
estimate  of  the  various  elements  of  the  struggle,  it  is  suffi- 
cient in  this  general  survey  to  point  out  that  through  the 
short  period  of  Australian  history  its  trend  has  been  to 
destroy  special  privileges.  In  the  political  sphere,  the  early 
settlers  struggled  against  the  despotism  and  military  auto- 
cracy of  their  governors  till  they  obtained  responsible 
government.  Step  by  step,  through  the  establishment  of 
the  ballot  (1858),  the  liberalization  of  the  property  quali- 
fications inserted  in  the  early  constitutions,  and  the  granting 
of  manhood,  and  later,  of  universal  suffrage,  a  full  and 
complete  political  democracy  has  been  realized.  The  special 
jx)litical  prerogatives  attaching  to  the  several  Legislative 
Councils  of  the  various  states  are  an  object  of  attack — and, 
necessarily,  of  defence.  On  the  economic  side  of  the  social 
development,  the  labourer  has  been  given  a  higher  status. 
Collective  bargaining  has  been  made  real,  and  a  ''sacrosanct"" 
standard  of  living  established.  As  a  result,  he  stands  nearer 
to  the  capitalist  in  economic  rights  and  power  than  any  of 
his  fellows  in  other  lands.  In  social  life,  the  absence  of 
great  extremes  of  wealth  and  poverty,  of  luxury  and  hope- 
less squalor,  adds  another  illustration  of  the  thesis  that 
Australian  democracy  as  a  whole  is  intolerant  of  special 
privileges. 

A  psychological  characterization  of  the  people  reveals  this 
truth  from  another  perspective.  Australia  is  even  yet  the 
country  of  the  pioneer.  The  psychological  reaction  of  the 
"  frontier  "  is  still  apparent.     The  struggle  against  droughty 
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fire  and  flood  encouraged  pluck,  initiative,  courage  and  dar- 
ing, fostered  freedom  of  thought  and  action  and  inculcated 
respect  for  individual  liberty.  Class  distinctions,  with  some 
of  the  grace  and  charm  that  characterizes  the  Anglo-Saxon 
in  his  native  home,  were  lost  in  the  pioneer  struggle.  There 
was  no  room  for  the  softer  qualities  of  character.  Daring, 
endurance,  self-reliance  were  the  only  qualities  that  would 
bear  the  fierce  strain,  and  in  the  struggle  for  survival  they 
remained  as  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  pioneer  stock. 
The  process  of  a  peaceful  expansion  in  commerce  and  in- 
dustry has  not  led  to  their  atrophy.  The  Australian  has  not 
lost  his  power  of  endurance.  There  remains  many  a  bush 
tract  unrobted  of  its  primeval  forest,  many  an  arid  region, 
many  a  drought  to  test  his  pluck,  and  he  is  proving  equal  to 
the  challenge.  The  versatility  of  his  temperament,  the  readi- 
ness to  contrive  and  plan,  the  power  of  initiative  that  an- 
swers readily  the  challenge  of  difficulty,  the  hopefulness 
bom  of  impatience  with  the  present  and  a  vision  of  the 
beauty  that  might  be  made  to  blossom  in  the  wilderness — 
all  these  characteristics  of  his  are  part  and  parcel  of  the 
enduring  spirit.  The  vicissitudes,  however,  of  the  pioneer's 
lot  have  been  correlated  with  another  characteristic.  They 
have  tended  to  make  the  Australian  careless,  unthrifty,  reck- 
less of  misfortune,  ready  to  meet  it,  true,  with  a  smiling 
face,  but  incurably  incautious  concerning  the  future.  Such 
a  temperament  sits  loose  to  the  possibility,  and  is  intolerant 
of  the  realization,  of  special  privileges. 

The  Australian  is  still  self-confident.  Some  of  it  is  the 
confidence  of  youth,  of  a  nation  unsobered  by  trial  and 
disaster.  Part  of  it  is  the  confidence  of  men  who  have 
measured  themselves  with  a  changing  and  hostile  environ- 
ment and  have  conquered.  But  much  of  it  is  the  feeling 
stimulated  and  fostered  in  the  individuals  of  a  small  demo- 
cracy where  man  may  measure  himself  on  equal  terms  with 
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his  fellow  man  and  feel  his  strength.  He  is  still  self-reliant. 
Nature  has  not  tutored  him  to  lean  on  her  in  easy  con- 
lidence,  nor  have  classes  solidified  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
his  position  one  of  status.  This  self-reliance  is  seen  in  the 
boy  with  his  aptitude  to  learn,  not  merely  the  lessons  of  the 
school  room,  but  also  the  more  meaningful  lessons  required 
of  those  who  battle  with  the  Australian  bush;  in  the  girl, 
with  her  fearlessness,  her  grit,  and  her  entire  absence  of 
artificiality  and  diffidence ;  and  in  the  adult  citizen,  with  his 
independence  of  conduct  and  outlook,  his  capacity  for 
leadership  and  his  ready  criticism  of  his  own  elected  leaders. 
He  has  learned  his  own  value,  he  realizes  the  potency  of 
the  political  power  entrusted  to  him,  and  in  the  light  of  both 
facts,  he  sets  himself  against  the  conscious  creation  of 
special  privileges. 

But  to  assert  that  no  reactionary  elements  have  been,  or 
are,  present  in  the  social  life  of  Australia  would  be  untrue. 
Several  are  traceable  in  its  historical  development.  They 
were  the  logical  product  of  the  conditions  under  which  the 
country  was  settled,  and  of  the  political  and  social  environ- 
ment which  the  colonies  shared  with  the  whole  British 
Empire.  Those  which  exist  today  are  rooted  in  the  earlier 
environment  of  the  Australian  colonies  and  are  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  process  of  their  development.  H,  on  the 
whole,  the  Australian  people  are  intolerant  of  special  privi- 
leges, there  has,  nevertheless,  been  developed  a  class  that 
has  gained  power  and  a  certain  amount  of  prestige  and  has 
consequently  become  conservative.  Only  a  false  antithesis 
would  represent  it  as  class-conscious,  as  standing  by  its 
privileges.  Nevertheless,  in  that  conflict  of  forces  and  that 
pressure  of  groups  which  constitutes  social  development,  this 
is  the  class  standing  in  contrast  to  that  which  presses  for 
the  overthrow  of  all  special  privileges.  The  line  of  division 
today  is  social,  industrial  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  cultural. 
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It  is  based  on  wide  diversity  in  economic  interest  but  not  so 
clearly  on  political  principles.  In  political  activity,  Australia 
is  divided  between  the  employer  and  the  employed.  In  the 
former  party  is  included  almost  all  the  professional  class, 
and  most  of  the  small  farmers.  To  the  latter  must  be  added 
a  small  sprinkling  of  men  of  broad  social  sympathies,  with 
many  of  the  small  settlers,  whose  interests  diverge  widely 
from  those  of  the  big  pastoralists  in  the  former  group. 
The  division  is  not  strictly  between  people  who  seek  wealth 
"  without  reference  to  the  feelings,  reasonable  wishes  or 
even  lawful  privileges  of  their  fellows  "  and  those  who  seek 
*'  a  share  of  the  general  prosperity  out  of  all  proportion 
to  their  share  of  effort  in  creating  it."  These  are  the 
extremists  of  the  group,  one  set  of  whom  concentrates  on 
the  **  business  of  developing  the  country  and  growing  rich," 
while  the  other  "  speculates  on  the  possibilities  of  moderate 
affluence  without  excessive  toil,  and  of  wide-spread  social 
well-being,  inconceivable  to  countries  less  richly  endowed, 
less  thinly  peopled  and  less  remote."  ^ 

This  characterization,  in  which  extremes  are  contrasted, 
gives  a  clue  to  the  conflict  of  interests  in  Australia.  The 
line  of  social  division  is  constituted  by  the  possession  of 
wealth.  In  one  class,  solidified  politically,  are  to  be  found 
those  who  possess  wealth  and  prestige ;  in  the  other,  where 
even  more  solidarity  has  been  realized,  remain  those  who 
obtain  only  enough  wherewith  to  live  and  rear  a  family  in 
an  ordinary  degree  of  comfort.  Between  these  two  classes, 
there  is  little  sympathy  and  much  distrust.  Movements 
started  by  individuals  among  the  former  for  the  educa- 
tional or  moral  uplift  of  the  latter  are  met  with  apathy  and 
indifference  on  the  one  side,  and  with  scarcely  concealed 
suspicion  on  the  other.  Class  bias  blinds  the  eyes  of  both 
groups  to  their  common  interests  and  their  mutual  social 

»  Cf.  "Australian  Ideals,"  The  Times  (London,  August  8,  1908). 
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responsibilities.  The  class  of  wealth  and  prestige  has  to 
bear  the  reproach  of  neglecting  in  the  past  to  legislate 
■  otherwise  than  for  the  interests  of  wealth.  Nor  has  it,  in 
the  present  transitional  period,  such  a  clear  concept  of  social 
progress  as  would  enable  it  to  regain  the  respect  of  the 
labouring  masses.  They,  in  their  turn,  organized  as  they 
are  into  numerous  and  powerful  trade  unions,  tend  to  com- 
mand the  whole  economic,  industrial  and  political  future 
of  the  country.^  Because  of  their  aim  to  abolish  private 
employment,  they  offer  a  resolute  opposition  to  any  sug- 
gested reform  that  will  conserve  the  employer  as  an  economic 
factor.  Their  social  policy  is  "  to  kill  exploitation  and 
capture  capital  in  the  interests  of,  and  make  it  subserve  the 
welfare  and  well-being  of,  humanity."  ^ 

If  we  turn  to  analyze  the  political  divisions  of  the 
Australian  people  we  find  further  proof  of  this  struggle  of 
classes.  Two  political  parties,  the  Liberal  and  Labour 
parties,  divided  the  allegiance  of  Australia  till  events  con- 
nected with  the  European  War  caused  a  realignment.  The 
former  is  the  party  to  which  the  professional  and  com- 
mercial classes  belong,  with  a  small  minority  of  artisans. 
All  that  is  essentially  good  in  political  conservatism  finds 
expression  in  its  spirit  and  aims.  Its  Liberalism,  in  mat- 
ters of  government  rather  than  of  economics,  is  the  Liberal- 
ism of  Cobden  and  John  Stuart  Mill.^    It  asserts  that  its 

*At  the  end  of  1916,  there  were  705  registered  trade  unions  with  a 
membership  of  546,556,  of  whom  506,981  were  males  and  39»575  females. 
Male  members  of  unions  form  55  per  cent  of  the  estimated  total  number 
of  male  employees.  Of  this  entire  membership,  412,283  or  75.4  per  cent 
are  organized  in  federations  that  cover  the  whole  Commonwealth,  and 
eleven  of  these  large  federations  contain  40.3  per  cent  of  the  total  mem- 
bership of  all  unions.  See  Labour  and  Industrial  Report,  no.  7,  pp. 
339-346,  or  Commonwealth  Year  Book,  no.  10,  pp.  954-6. 

2  The  Worker,  Sydney,  April  9,  1908. 

*  Compare  with  its  program  the  summaries  of  Cobden  and  Mill  in 
Hobhouse,  Liberalism,  pp.  71,  78,  81,  in. 
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political  principles  are  democratic,  with  more  or  less  of 
radicalism.  Its  claim  to  be  democratic  is  based  on  its  main 
principle,  that  citizenship  confers  equal  rights,  without 
special  power  or  privileges.  Its  radicalism  is  not  one  of  aim 
but  of  method.  It  proposes  to  cure  social  evils  and  remove 
social  grievances  by  "root  remedies"  rather  than  by  surface 
palliatives.  Doubting  the  efficacy  of  social  legislation  and 
preferring  the  cultivation  of  a  high  standard  of  individ- 
uality, it  offers  to  give  every  class  of  worker  only  "  a  fair 
show"  and  fair  play,  leaving  to  him  the  duty  of  using  all  his 
moral  and  industrial  powers  to  obtain  a  living.  It  differs 
most  from  the  Labour  Party  in  recognizing  the  rights  of 
individuals  and  in  enforcing  their  responsibilities  and  obli- 
gations. It  denies  that  its  political  principles  are  either 
conservative  or  individualistic,  though  it  admits  that  its 
political  method  is  "  to  go  slow."  ^ 

The  Labour  party  consists  largely  of  trade  unionists.  It 
is  the  labouring  class  organized  politically,  with  a  sprinkling 
of  men  of  progressive  views  whose  fellows,  in  other  lands, 
have  a  choice  between  the  extreme  conservative  and  the  ex- 
treme democratic  party.  It  has  had  a  definite  and  systematic 
program  of  political  reform  which  has  found  fairly  wide 
support  and  has  shaped  Australian  ideals.  This  program 
is  based  upon  a  theory  of  social  justice  involving  the  over- 

*  Most  of  the  material  for  this  and  subsequent  statements  of  the 
aims  of  the  Liberal  party  was  obtained  from  representative  Lit)erals 
in  reply  to  the  following  questionnaire: 

1.  Could  the  political  principle  behind  Australian  Liberalism  be 
classified  under  any  of  the  following  heads: — individualism, 
laissez  faire,  or  a  sane  conservatism?  If  none  of  these  is  satis- 
factory, how  would  you  describe  its  political  principle? 

2.  How  far  does  Liberalism  accept  the  principle  of  social  welfare  as  a 
political  ideal?     What  meaning  does  it  give  to  it? 

3.  Where  does  Liberalism  draw  the  limit  of  State  control? 

4.  Wherein  does  Liberalism  differ  most  radically  from  the  poHcy  of 
the  Labour  party? 
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throw  of  the  present  industrial  system  and  its  replacement 
by  one  in  which  economic  equality  will  have  been  secured 
and  poverty  abolished.  Negatively,  it  stands  against 
monopoly  and  privilege  and  the  power  for  exploitation  of 
great  accumulations  of  wealth.  Its  main  political  principle 
is  described  by  its  own  representatives  as  "  evolutionary 
socialism  ",  which,  in  contrast  to  the  revolutionary  methods 
of  syndicalism,  is  equivalent  to  the  use  of  political  methods. 
One  of  the  cardinal  principles  of  the  party  is  humanitarian- 
ism,  defined  as  the  idea  that  proper  regard  shall  be  had  for 
the  health  and  normal  necessities  of  the  individual.  Herein, 
htunanitarianism  is  opposed  to  competition.  If  competition 
is  to  remain,  its  power  must  stop  short  at  the  point  where 
society  realizes  its  responsibility  for  the  proper  housing, 
clothing,  feeding  and  educating  of  the  people.  To  fix  that 
mark  and  to  guard  it,  is  the  chief  aim  and  purpose  of  the 
Labour  movement. 

For  the  realization  of  this  aim,  state  and  municipal  owner- 
ship are  to  be  set  up  wherever  monopolies  have  been  estab- 
lished, or  wherever  such  ownership  and  control  would  seem 
to  produce  more  economical  and  efficient  administration, 
or  would  secure  what  the  party  conceives  to  be  the  social 
welfare.  State  Socialism  is  the  remedy  adopted  to  replace 
competition,  held  to  be  "  the  chief  method  of  an  industrial 
order  of  robbery  and  exploitation,"  by  a  principle  which 
gives  priority  over  all  other  considerations  to  the  needs  and 
wants  of  man  as  a  human  being.  To  obtain  the  adminis- 
trative machinery  necessary,  it  encourages  the  organization 
of  groups,  industrial  and  political,  and  believes  in  the  right 
of  the  group  to  discipline  and  coerce  the  individual  for  the 
furtherance  of  that  purpose.  Thus,  it  encourages  industrial 
unions,  compelling  employers  and  employees  alike  to  group 
themselves  before  they  may  approach  the  Arbitration  Court 
To  make  effective  the  industrial  grouping  of  employees,  the 
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principle  of  "  preference  to  unionists ",  or,  in  American 
phraseology,  '*  the  closed  shop,"  has  been  adopted.  Any 
new  worker  in  an  industry  is  compelled,  within  a  specified 
time,  to  join  the  union  connected  with  that  trade,  provided 
that  specified  reasonable  conditions  of  entrance  thereto  are 
maintained.  In  politics,  the  Labour  party  has  adopted  com- 
pulsory enrolment  of  electors  and  compulsory  voting,  though 
the  latter  is  not  in  actual  practice,  except  in  the  state  of 
Queensland.  In  short,  the  aim  of  the  Labour  party  is  to 
sink  individual  interests  in  the  furtherance  of  a  political  and 
social  ideal. 

Other  points  of  contrast  between  the  parties  will  be 
clearer  now  that  their  main  principles  have  been  set  forth. 
Fundamentally,  the  Liberal  party  sets  the  rights  of  the  in- 
dividual over  against  the  socialization  of  all  his  rights  and 
activities.  It  encourages  competition,  which  it  holds  to  be 
necessary  to  secure  efficiency  and  afford  stimulus  to  skill  and 
inventiveness.  It  accepts  State  Socialism  subject  to  cer- 
tain reservations,  (i)  The  State  should  interfere  only  to 
correct  abuses,  not,  (as  the  Labour  party  is  held  to  do),  to 
supersede  individual  enterprises  where  no  grievance  or  abuse 
exists.  (2)  Any  enlargement  of  the  functions  of  the  State 
should  take  place  without  injustice  to  individuals  and  with 
fair  compensation  for  invaded  rights.  This  extension  should 
be  tested  beforehand  on  business  principles.  Will  the  new 
proposal  pay,  not  merely  in  the  economic  sense,  but  when 
economic  advantages  are  weighed  against  social  readjust- 
ments and  industrial  disadvantages?  In  its  encouragement 
of  State  Socialism  and  a  "  fairer  "  return  to  workmen,  the 
Labour  party,  whenever  in  administrative  power,  has 
adopted  the  day  labour  policy  on  all  public  works.  Every 
workman  is  paid  the  standard  wage,  and  is  thereby  held  to 
be  saved  from  the  sweating  of  the  contract  system.  The 
Liberal  party,  however,  in  its  encouragement  of  competition 
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and  individual  enterprise,  stands  by  the  contract  system.  It 
objects  to  the  other  system  on  the  threefold  ground  that  it 
is  more  expensive,  less  efficient,  and  ultimately  subversive  of 
clean  government.  In  public  works  conducted  by  day 
labour,  (so  builders  and  contractors  say,  though  the  charge 
is  not  always  substantiated),  the  estimated  cost  is  ulti- 
mately far  exceeded.  This  is  declared  to  be  due  to  the 
lowered  efficiency  of  a  service  where  the  political  element 
of  appeal  and  criticism  enters,  so  as  to  make  vigorous  con- 
trol of  large  bodies  of  working  men  impossible  for  govern- 
ment officers.  The  system  of  day  labour  tends,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Australian  Liberal,  to  create  a  huge  civil  ser- 
vice whose  vote  can  influence  an  election,  and  by  reason  of 
this  political  power  and  the  system  of  support  in  return 
for  concessions,  is  likely  to  become  "  a  quasi-political  black- 
maihng  machine." 

In  other  matters,  the  same  fundamental  contrast  between 
the  parties  is  manifest.  The  Liberals  hold  to  a  Spencerian 
doctrine  of  liberty  conceived  as  respect  for  the  equal  liberty 
of  others.  On  this  ground,  they  advocate  freehold  tenure  of 
land  as  opposed  to  the  leasehold  tenure  and  nationalization 
of  land  advocated  by  the  Labour  party.  Similarly,  they  ob- 
ject to  "  preference  to  unionists,"  which  the  Labour  party 
has  enacted  as  necessary  for  the  larger  freedom  of  associa- 
tion involved  in  the  progress  of  the  working  classes,  but 
which,  the  Liberals  declare,  robs  the  non-unionist  of  his 
right  to  work  and  live  in  his  own  country.  The  municipal 
franchise  reveals  the  same  cleavage.  The  Labour  party  pro- 
poses to  make  this  franchise  synonymous  with  the  political 
franchise  on  the  ground  that  what  concerns  all  in  a  demo- 
cracy should  be  voted  upon  by  all.  The  Liberals  object  to 
this  as  a  denial  of  the  right  of  representation  to  the  tax- 
payers (who  are  landowners),  and  an  infringement  of  the 
principle  of  "  no  taxation  without  representation."     Speak- 
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ing  generally,  the  emphasis  of  the  Liberal  party  is  upon  the 
individual  in  his  individuality,  that  of  the  Labour  party  upon 
him  as  a  social  unit  with  needs  and  desires  to  be  satisfied 
before  he  can  enter  upon  his  social  heritage/ 

The  contrast  between  the  democratic  elements  and  those 
which  represent  conservatism  is  deepened  by  a  study  of  the 
political  machinery.  In  every  Australian  State  and  in  the 
Commonwealth,  there  are  two  legislative  houses.  One  of 
these,  known  in  the  States  by  the  term  Legislative  Assembly, 
and  in  the  Commonwealth  as  the  House  of  Representatives, 
is  elected  on  the  most  complete  form  of  democratic  fran- 
chise. The  whole  territory  is  divided  into  approximately 
equal  electorates,  wherein  every  qualified  citizen  of  either 
sex  votes  for  a  single  representative.  The  other  house, 
called  the  Legislative  Council,  is  designed  to  check  and 
criticise  the  onslaught  of  "  direct  leveling  democracy." 
The  Councils  are  of  two  types,  nominee  and  elective.  The 
members  of  the  former  are  nominated  by  the  Executive,  on 
the  advice  of  the  party  in  power.  There  are  no  special 
qualifications  for  nomination,  and  the  members  have  a  life 
tenure.  In  actual  practice,  they  are  generally  men  of 
middle  life  or  older,  wealthy,  with  large  professional  or 
business  interests  in  which  they  have  won  distinction,  and 

*  Most  of  the  material  for  the  statement  of  the  aims  and  policy  of 
the  Labour  party  was  obtained  from  The  Worker,  Sydney,  the  fore- 
most official  organ  of  the  Labour  movement,  and  from  Labour  repre- 
sentatives through  a  questionnaire  containing  the  following  questions: 
(i)  Could  the  political  principle  behind  the  Australian  Labour  move- 
ment l)e  classified  as  "socialism"?  If  so,  what  docs  the  term  mean 
to  you?  How  far  is  syndicalism  manifest  in  the  movement?  (2) 
What  is  the  relation  of  "  humanitarianism  "  to  labour  principles?  (3) 
Mr.  B.  R.  Wise,  speaking  of  the  Liljeral  and  Labour  parties,  says  they 
"  differ  fundamentally  in  political  principles  and  in  their  conception  of 
the  purpose  and  method  of  administration."  In  your  opinion,  how  do 
they  differ  most  radically  in  principle?  (4)  What  is  the  Labour 
party's  "  conception  of  the  purpose  and  method  of  administration  "  ? 
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to  which  their  main  attention  is  given,  and  until  recently 
they  have  invariably  been  chosen  from  that  party  that 
may  be  characterized  as  the  conservative  party.  The  elec- 
tive Councils,  which  are  found  in  Victoria,  South  Aus- 
tralia, Tasmania  and  Western  Australia,  are  elected  on  a 
property,  residential  and  social  qualification  which  restricts 
their  electors  to  from  30  to  40  per  cent  of  those  eligible  to 
vote  for  members  of  the  Assembly.  The  qualifications  in 
South  Australia,  which  was  long  the  most  democratic  of 
the  Australian  States,  allow  as  voters  adult  British  subjects 
of  either  sex  who  are  either  owners  of  a  freehold  of  the 
clear  value  of  £50,  owners  of  a  leasehold  of  the  clear  annual 
value  of  £20,  with  at  least  three  years  to  run  or  containing 
a  right  of  purchase,  occupiers  of  a  dwelling  house  of  the 
clear  annual  value  of  £25,  Crown  leaseholders,  postmasters, 
schoolmasters  residing  on  official  premises,  police  officers  in 
charge  of  stations,  and  ministers  of  religion.  Two  other 
states,  Victoria  and  Tasmania,  where  the  money  value  of  the 
property  qualifications  is  lower,  add  also  graduates  of  British 
universities,  matriculated  students  of  the  State  University, 
qualified  legal  and  medical  practitioners,  and  naval  and  mili- 
tary officers.  A  mere  statement  of  these  qualifications  and 
of  the  differentiations  they  involve  reveals  to  the  student  of 
the  science  of  society  a  departure  from  that  equality  of  op- 
portunity and  privilege  which  political  democracy  involves. 
Granted  that  the  members  of  these  assemblies  often  surpass 
in  ability  the  members  of  the  representative  chambers,  still 
the  fact  that  they  are  men  of  a  past  generation,  bound  to 
the  established  order  by  the  ties  of  wealth,  prestige  and 
position  would  suggest  a  search  of  their  records  for  evi- 
dences of  opposition  to  democratic  measures.  Of  this  abun- 
dant evidence  is  available. 

Nearly  every  measure  which  is  claimed  as  democratic  and 
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progressive  has  had  to  pass  the  ordeal  of  several  rejections. 
The  several  extensions  of  the  franchise,  including  women's 
suffrage ;  payment  of  members  ;  land  taxation ;  the  whole  range 
of  "  experimental  legislation  "  from  schemes  for  land  settle- 
ment and  compulsory  purchase  to  wages  boards  and  arbitration 
courts ;  the  extension  of  governmental  enterprise  into  the  sphere 
of  trading,  have  their  long  account  of  Bills  rejected  by  the 
Councils.  Even  so  well  tried  a  measure  as  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation is  in  some  cases  still  held  back.  The  resistance  of 
the  Councils  to  drastic  schemes  for  breaking  up  the  large  pas- 
toral holdings  and  to  land  taxation,  and  the  brake  they  apply 
to  "  socialistic  legislation,"  have  driven  many,  if  not  into  the 
ranks,  at  any  rate  to  the  support  of  the  Labour  Party. ^ 

The  Wages  Board  of  Victoria  were  strongly  opposed  at 
their  inauguration  by  the  Victorian  Legislative  Council, 
where  the  arguments  centred  round  the  theory  of  freedom 
of  contract.  The  Industrial  Arbitration  Act  of  1901  in 
New  South  Wales  was  opposed  and  delayed  by  the  Council 
of  that  State,  and  an  Eight  Hour  Bill  applicable  to  all  in- 
dustries was  long  refused  in  the  same  place. 

The  brief  survey  we  have  made  reveals  a  country  where 
a  vast  amount  of  legislation  has  been  enacted  to  abolish 
privilege  and  establish  a  large  degree  of  democratic  equality. 
The  Australian  colonies  have  long  been  designated  *'  lab- 
oratories of  political  experiment,"  "  nurseries  of  practical 
and  fearless  idealism " ;  they  have  been  considered  as 
communities  where  a  definite  social  principle  has  become 
the  motive  power  behind  political  activity  and  industrial  re- 
arrangement. The  establishment  of  social  democracy  has 
become  the  aim  of  the  Australian  people.  Into  this  ideal 
they  have  read  such  terms  as  equality  of  opportunity,  the 
realization  of  the  welfare  of  the  people  as  a  whole,  the  de- 

*  Mr.  Harrison   Moore,  "Political  Systems  of   Australia",  Federal 
Handbook  on  Australia,  edit.  G.  H.  Knibbs  (Melbourne),  p.  554. 
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velopment  of  the  personality  of  the  individual  citizen  and  the 
establishment  of  social  efficiency.  They  believe  that  the 
political  and  social  meanings  of  democracy  cannot  be  separ- 
ated, that  the  latter  can  only  be  realized  through  the  former, 
and  that  the  former  is  incomplete  without  the  latter.  For 
social  democracy  in  this  sense  to  be  brought  about,  society 
must  regulate  and  control  many  of  the  relations  of  men  and 
classes.  It  must  create  new  institutions  for  service.  It  must 
give  the  individual  a  fair  chance  to  live  and  sustain  himself, 
to  share  in  the  ideal  values  of  civilization. 

The  welfare  of  the  people  must  be  raised  to  the  first  place,  must 
be  the  uppermost  and  foremost  consideration.  How  best  to 
secure  the  good  of  all  without  injury  to  all,  should  be  the  aim 
— not  commercial  supremacy,  not  cheap  production,  regardless 
of  human  misery  following,  but  rather  the  broadest  justice,  the 
widest  extension  of  human  happiness,  and  the  attainment  of 
the  highest  intellectual  and  moral  standard  of  civilized  nations 
should  be  our  aim.^ 

Yet  accompanying  this  undeniable  general  trend,  the  soci- 
ologist finds  several  powerful  conservative  factors.  He  finds 
collective  activity,  political,  economic  and  social,  the  trend 
and  purpose  of  which  is  to  steady  the  haste  towards  experi- 
mentation and  check  the  over-sanguine  confidence  in  polit- 
ical idealism.  There  is  a  social  policy  behind  this  aim,  a 
belief  in  individualism,  an  endorsement  of  the  social  value 
of  wealth,  landed  and  industrial,  coupled  with  a  distrust  of 
democratic  measures  untried  and  unproven  in  other  coun- 
tries. 

Now  two  questions  press  upon  the  sociologist.  He  has  to 
find  an  explanation  in  the  process  of  social  development  in 
Australia  for  the  situation  above  described,  and  then  to 
estimate  the  characteristic  trend  of  that  process.     He  has 

1  Mr.  W.  G.  Spence,  Australia's  Awakening,  p.  553. 
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first  to  determine  the  composition  of  the  population,  its 
racial  homogeneity  or  heterogeneity,  and  its  psychic  differ- 
ences, since  these  will  be  reflected  in  its  intellectual  outlook, 
in  the  possibilities  and  forms  of  co-operation,  in  its  capacity 
for  progress  and  in  the  type  of  democracy  developed.  A 
homogeneous  population  will  be  more  alike  in  character, 
more  conscious  of  similar  aims,  and  will  react  more  surely 
and  stably  to  the  same  impulses  and  ideals.  Where  there 
are  no  alien  races,  no  unassimilated  elements,  there  is  likely 
to  be  a  greater  economic  uniformity  in  the  population.  This 
economic  and  psychic  uniformity  will  increase  the  possi- 
bility of  co-operation.  Classes  that  are  alike  in  race,  speech 
and  colour,  no  matter  how  much  their  interests  may  diverge, 
will  co-operate  more  readily  and  on  more  points  than  a 
heterogeneous  people.  The  type  of  co-operation  will  be 
simpler.  Large  universal  interests,  such  as  the  economic 
and  the  political,  will  determine  the  form  of  co-operation 
within  classes  and  the  lines  of  division  among  them.  The 
capacity  for  progress,  in  turn,  depends  on  the  numbers, 
the  similarity  of  type,  and  the  harmony  and  co-operation  of 
the  group.  There  is  a  dynamic  power  in  mere  numbers. 
Competition  is  keener  or  co-operation  stronger.  There  is 
greater  opportunity  for  invention  and  a  sharper  demand 
for  it  in  consequence  of  the  number  and  diversity  of  the 
economic  and  cultural  needs  of  the  people.  The  harmony 
of  the  group,  conditioned  in  its  turn  by  the  similarity  of 
type,  is  not  only  one  of  the  factors  but  also  one  of  the 
measures  of  progress.  The  social  composition  of  the  popu- 
lation is,  therefore,  one  of  the  conditioning  factors  explan- 
atory of  the  type  of  democracy  developed  in  Australia. 

Social  development  is  further  a  process  of  reaction  upon 
the  environment.  Essentially  the  same  stock  settled  in  the 
Unipd  States,  Canada,  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  but  their 
social  development  has  been  different  in  many  important 
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points.  Natural  resources,  climate,  rainfall,  physical  diffi- 
culties or  advantages  in  regard  to  settlement,  have  been  the 
chief  conditioning  factors  in  this  regard.  Upon  the  full- 
ness and  character  of  the  natural  resources  will  depend  the 
density  of  the  population,  the  number  of  people  who  can 
live  in  a  given  area.  Their  sufficiency  will  condition  the 
economic  and  social  surplus  available.  Where  wealth  can 
be  won  from  Nature,  the  social  struggle  is  worth  while. 
Only  a  country  with  potential  wealth  of  natural  resources 
widely  distributed  and  fairly  accessible  can  afford  to  con- 
duct democratic  experiments.  In  such  a  country,  the  en- 
vironment, especially  such  concrete  factors  as  climate,  rain- 
fall and  the  quantity  and  distribution  of  minerals,  deter- 
mines the  prevailing  occupations,  and  these,  in  their  turn, 
react  upon  the  interests  of  the  people,  affecting  their  social, 
political  and  industrial  outlook,  their  modes  of  organization 
and  their  social  values.  Advantages  and  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  settlement,  if  they  lead  the  control  of  these  resources 
to  pass  into  the  hands  of  a  special  class,  give  social  develop- 
ment a  specific  trend,  and  furnish  method,  aim  and  motive 
to  that  struggle  for  power  which  is  one  of  its  dominant  traits. 
In  an  analysis,  therefore,  of  the  development  of  a  country, 
attention  must  be  given  to  the  nature  of  the  material  re- 
sources, and  to  the  mode  and  extent  of  their  use. 

Further,  the  sociologist  is  concerned  with  an  evaluation 
of  the  characteristic  trend  of  social  development.  In  his 
analysis  of  the  factors  of  social  development  and  of  their 
interaction,  he  may  discover  that  certain  forces  have  hin- 
dered progress.  In  other  cases,  where  a  process  of  ex- 
perimentation is  being  carried  on,  he  may  find  a  distinct 
tendency  in  a  certain  direction  different  from  that  con- 
sciously aimed  at.  In  other  matters,  there  may  be  manifest 
a  good  deal  of  friction,  of  waste  and  of  ineffectiveness.  All 
democracies  such  as  that  of  Australia  have  defects.     Cxov- 
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ernment  by  the  people  is  not  necessarily  nor  usually  a  per- 
fect form  of  government.  Because  its  supreme  task  is  that 
of  creating  and  adjusting  institutions  which  will  function 
for  the  realization  of  ideals,  it  is  beset  with  difficulties. 
It  will  not  realize  its  fullest  fruitfulness  if  the  ideals  are 
not  conducive  to  the  highest  welfare  of  the  state  and  its 
members,  if  the  machinery  for  their  realization  is  deficient 
in  quantity  or  quality,  or  if  the  people  are  neither  wise 
enough  nor  disinterested  enough  to  work  the  machinery 
to  its  fullest  capacity  and  for  its  highest  purposes.  It  is  the 
task  of  the  sociologist  to  evaluate  the  ideals  and  estimate 
the  defects  revealed  in  the  development  of  democracy.  In 
so  doing,  he  unfolds  implicitly  a  program  of  social  efficiency. 


:  CHAPTER  II 

Elements  of  the  Population 

The  population  of  Australia  is  estimated  at  about  five 
million  persons.^  Both  immigration  and  natural  increase 
have  been  elements  in  its  growth.  In  the  earlier  years  of 
settlement  the  former  was  predominant,  but  in  the  years 
that  have  elapsed  since  1861,*  natural  increase  has  contri- 
buted 73  per  cent  to  the  population.  Racially,  the  Australian 
people  are  fundamentally  of  British  descent.  Of  the  present 
inhabitants,  83  per  cent  are  native  born  of  British  parents, 
13  per  cent  were  natives  of  the  United  Kingdom,  only  an 
insignificant  minority  being  of  foreign  birth.^  To  Australia 
there  have  been  carried  the  various  stocks  of  the  Anglo- 
Celtic  population,  the  Englishman,  the  Scot,  the  Welshman 
and  the  Irishman,  and  there  they  have  intermarried  and 
blended  in  a  manner  and  to  a  degree  probably  unknown  in 
any  other  region.  In  the  census  of  191 1,  those  who  gave 
their  birthplaces  as  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  tabulated. 
Some  of  these  represent  the  new  immigration  from  the  year 
1906  onwards,  the  others  the  old  people  left  from  the  earlier 

^  At  the  end  of  1915,  the  estimate  was  placed  at  4,931,988.  As  this  did 
not  include  soldiers  taking  part  in  the  European  war,  it  is  clear  that 
under  normal  conditions  the  population  would  have  reached  5  million 
in  the  year  1914.  Vide,  Official  Year  Book  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia,  no.  8,  p.  1085;  no.  9,  p.  1140. 

'The  population  statistics  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth  under 
the  head  of  "Growth  of  Population"  begin  with  this  year.  Vide, 
op.  cit.,  no.  9,  p.  107. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  100. 
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periods.  The  existence  of  the  latter  class  and  the  propor- 
tion these  older  people  bear  to  the  total  can  be  ascertained 
by  comparing  the  similar  figures  in  the  census  of  1901  which 
are  larger  both  absolutely  and  relatively.  The  figures  of 
191 1  indicate  that  of  those  bom  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
who  form  but  591,000  persons,  60.7  per  cent  came  from 
England  and  Wales,  15.7  per  cent  from  Scotland,  and  23.6 
per  cent  from  Ireland.  An  analysis  of  the  immigration, 
both  assisted  and  unassisted,  is  necessary  to  furnish  com- 
plete evidence  of  the  contribution  of  the  various  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  but  that  analysis  remains  as  one  of  the 
tasks  of  the  Australian  sociologists  of  the  future.  Such  evi- 
dence as  we  have  is  indicative  of  an  assimilation  of  the 
three  main  stocks  of  the  United  Kingdom  into  one  type. 
To  that  type,  Scotland  and  Ireland  have  contributed  more 
than  their  respective  proportions  of  the  population  of  the 
home  country.  Thus  of  the  arrivals  in  Australia  between 
1852  and  1854,  it  is  estimated  that  England  supplied  less 
than  one-third,  Scotland  one-fourth,  and  Ireland  two-fifths.^ 
A  writer  in  Fraser's  Magazine,^  apparently  well-informed 
on  the  life  of  the  country,  after  quoting  the  figures  for  the 
immigration  of  1855  and  1856,  puts  the  contribution  of 
England  and  Wales  at  50  per  cent,  Ireland  at  41  per  cent, 
and  Scotland  at  nearly  9  per  cent.* 

*  Rusden,  History  of  Australia,  vol.  iii,  p.  13. 

'1858,  p.  661. 

•No  adequate  figures  have  been  published  to  enable  the  student 
readily  to  separate  the  total  population  into  the  country  of  origin 
of  their  ancestors.  Some  little  guidance  concerning  existing  pro- 
portions can  be  found  in  the  census  of  religions.  It  may  be 
assumed  that  most  Roman  Catholics  are  of  Irish  descent,  that 
Presbyterians  are  of  Scotch  or  Scotch-Irish  descent,  and  that  the 
remainder  of  the  Christian  denominations,  except  the  Lutheran,  are 
of  English  or  Welsh  descent.  The  Welsh,  however,  form  but  an  in- 
significant minority,  being  found  almost  exclusively  in  mining  dis- 
tricts.   In  the  census  of  191 1,  out  of  a  total  population  of  4,455*005, 
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The  racial  development  of  the  Australian  people,  ex- 
tending over  a  century  and  a  quarter,  has  had  time  enough 
for  a  definite  blending  of  hereditary  elements  and  for 
the  acquisition  of  a  certain  amount  of  stability  in  the  re- 
sultant racial  and  social  characteristics.  In  the  process  of 
assimilation  each  separate  element  has  both  contributed  and 
surrendered  some  of  its  own  distinctive  traits.  The  English- 
man has  been  dominant,  and  has  shaped  most  largely  the 
social  outlook,  the  customs  and  habits  of  the  people.  Never- 
theless, the  Australian  is  not  a  duplicate  of  the  Englishman. 
In  the  process  of  his  evolution  into  an  Australian  the  Eng- 
lishman has  lost  some  of  his  reserve,  some  of  his  insularity 
and  lack  of  adaptability,  some  of  his  seriousness,  some  of 
his  respect  for  authority  and  tradition,  without  losing  any 
of  his  love  of  liberty  or  capacity  for  self-government.  The 
Scot  has  entered  into  the  business  life  of  the  people  more 
particularly,  and  while  becoming  less  rigid  and  cold,  has 
lost  none  of  his  shrewd  sense  and  high  seriousness.  The 
Irish  form  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  industrial  work- 
ers of  the  cities  and  may  be  found  in  smaller  numbers  in 
the  farming  districts.  They  have  gained  a  broader  horizon 
through  contact  with  men  of  creeds  and  politics  different 
from  their  own.  Though  they  have  not,  in  the  main,  lost 
their  distrust  towards  England  nor  their  regard  for  Ireland, 
they  have  put  love  for  Australia  in  the  place  of  their  native 
patriotism. 

In  the  immigration  into  Australia  since  its  foundation, 

4,274,414,  or  95.9  per  cent  were  classified  as  Christian,  36,785  as  non- 
Christian  (Hebrew,  Confucian,  Mohammedan  and  Buddist),  while 
143,806  indicated  no  religious  preference.  The  Roman  Catholics  num- 
bered 921,425  or  20.7  per  cent  of  the  total  population,  the  Presbyterians 
558,336  or  12.5  per  cent.  These  figures,  while  inexact  as  measures  of 
country  of  origin,  nevertheless  give  a  rough  estimate  pf  the  contri- 
butions of  the  Irish  and  Scotch  to  the  social  composition.  Sec  Official 
Year  Book  of  the  Commonwealth,  no.  10,  p.  136. 
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there  have  been  four  distinct  elements — convicts,  free  set- 
tlers, gold  diggers  and  assisted  immigrants.  These  have 
interacted  one  upon  the  other  and  upon  the  environment,  so 
that  the  rate  and  nature  of  the  settlement  of  the  country, 
the  method  of  its  economic  development,  and  the  trend  of 
its  political  and  social  organization  are  their  resultants.  As 
long  as  the  colony  seemed  destined  to  be  nothing  but  a  penal 
settlement,  free  settlers  could  not  be  induced  to  come  in  large 
numbers.  While  convict  labor  was  available,  early  settlers 
were  able,  in  many  cases,  to  take  up  large  areas  of  land 
proportioned  to  the  number  of  convicts  they  employed. 
With  the  cessation  of  transportation  there  coincided  roughly 
a  period  during  which  the  Crown  lands  of  the  colony  were 
sold  at  a  low  price,  and  the  proceeds  used  in  bringing  out 
settlers.  With  the  advent  of  the  gold  diggers  came  a  de- 
mand for  agricultural  expansion,  to  provide  food  for  the 
new  population.  The  assisted  immigrants  who  followed 
the  gold-digging  period,  in  conjunction  with  those  of  the 
diggers  who  remained  after  the  gold  fever  had  subsided, 
were  the  main  factors,  sociologically  considered,  in  the 
social  composition  of  the  present  day. 

The  contribution  of  the  convict  to  the  social  develop- 
ment of  Australia  has  never  been  thoroughly  studied.  The 
materials  for  such  a  study  are  not  present  in  large  quantity 
or  in  accurate  statistical  form.  Nevertheless,  sufficient  evi- 
dence is  available  to  enable  us  to  make  several  important 
sociological  inferences.    Let  us  first  examine  the  evidence. 

The  settlement  of  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales  in 
1788  was  made  by  a  party  composed  of  convicts  and  their 
officers.  Of  the  convicts,  who  amounted  to  756,  36  had 
been  transported  for  life,  20  for  14  years,  while  the  re- 
mainder, forming  seven-eighths  of  the  total,  had  been  sen- 
tenced to  seven  years,  the  shortest  term  allowed  by  the  harsh 
criminal  code  of  those  days.    Presently,  however,  political 
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prisoners  from  Ireland  and  Scotland  were  sent  out,  and  were 
so  incorrigible  that  they  had  to  be  segregated  in  secondary- 
penal  settlements.  During  the  Napoleonic  wars,  most  of 
the  convicts  were  of  this  type.  From  181 5  onwards,  they 
were  men  and  women  whose  crimes  were  of  a  milder  type. 
Transportation  to  New  South  Wales  ceased  in  1840,  and  to 
Tasmania  in  1852,  after  about  120,000  men  and  women  had 
been  transported.  An  estimate  made  in  1837,  just  prior 
to  abolition,  showed  that  nearly  50,000  of  them  were  then 
living  in  the  country.^  Many  of  these,  having  completed 
their  terms,  were  settled  on  the  land,  or  were  engaged  in 
trades.  Others,  whose  sentences  had  not  expired,  were  as- 
signed to  free  settlers  to  perform  compulsory  labour  for 
them,  while  the  remainder  were  employed  upon  government 
works  under  strict  supervision.  It  should  be  added  that 
Western  Australia,  at  its  own  request,  was  supplied  with 
convict  labour  from  1843  to  1868,  during  which  period 
10,000  convicts  were  received. 

As  the  sentences  of  the  short-term  convicts  expired,  they 
became  freedmen,  or,  in  the  language  of  the  settlement, 
"  emancipists."  They  were  thus  free  to  marry,  and  as  the 
proportion  of  free  women  was  small,  it  is  certain  that  con- 
vict women  were  largely  the  mothers  of  the  first  generation 
of  Australian  born.  It  will  be  of  significance,  therefore, 
to  examine  such  figures  as  are  available  for  computing  their 
influence,  numerically  considered. 

In  the  first  years  of  settlement,  from  1788  to  1795,  5,765  men 
and  women  were  transported  to  New  South  Wales,  and  of  these 
3,377  either  died  or  returned  to  England  at  the  expiration  of 
their  sentences.  But  1633  men  and  755  women  remained  in 
the  colony  in  1795  who  had  either  served  their  time,  been  par- 
doned or  emancipated,  or  were  still  prisoners.     In  the  next 

*  Scott,  "  History  of  Australia,"  Federal  Handbook,  1914. 
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fifteen  years,  that  is,  till  the  beginning  of  17 10,  6,525  convicts 
were  despatched  to  Sydney.  .  .  .  Taking  the  percentage  of 
those  who  remained  in  the  preceding  seven  years,  there  would 
in  1 810  be  3,232  men  and  1905  women  who  had  arrived  as 
convicts.  As  in  the  whole  population  of  10,452,  there  were 
2,654  children,  not  more  than  2,346  men  and  women  in  the 
settlement  had  not  been  transported.^ 

Thus,  at  the  end  of  22  years  of  settlement,  the  children 
formed  25  per  cent  of  the  population.  Persons  who  were, 
or  who  had  been,  convicts  formed  one-half  of  the  total, 
while  convict  women  were  six  times  as  numerous  as  free 
women. 

In  1820  it  was  estimated  that  free  settlers,  who  had  emi- 
grated voluntarily,  totalled  only  1,588  men  and  women, 
with  878  children,  while  the  emancipists,  or  freed  convicts, 
amounted  to  7,556  persons  with  5,859  children.^  In  1821, 
a  muster  of  the  population  took  place  in  which  no  dis- 
tinction was  made  between  those  who  arrived  as  free  set- 
tlers, and  those  who  had  become  freed,  when  the  total 
reached  29,783.  Of  these  15,969  were  free  and  freed, 
while  13,814  were  convicts.  The  former  comprised  5,323 
men,  3,422  women,  and  7,224  children,  while  the  latter  were 
divided  into  11,608  men  and  1,206  women.*  In  1828  the 
population  had  grown  to  34,418,  of  whom  13,400,  includ- 
ing children,  were  free,  7,350  had  been  freed,  while  the 
convicts  were  15,668  in  number.*  The  influx  of  free  set- 
tlers, which  began  to  assume  steady  proportions  after  1820, 
altered  the  relative  proportion  of  the  convict  population. 
By  1833  the  population  was  estimated  at  60,794,  in  1836 

*  M.  Phillips,  A  Colonial  Autocracy,  pp.  6-7. 

»  Wcntworth,  Statistical  Account  of  the  British  Settlements  in  Aus- 
tralasia,  vol.  i,  p.  415. 
•Ibid.,  p.  481. 

*  R.  C.  Mills,  The  Colonisation  of  Australia,  p.  173. 
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at  77,096/  At  the  census  of  1841  taken  in  the  year  after 
the  cessation  of  transportation,  the  total  population  was 
128,726,  of  whom  26,977  remained  convicts,  19,395  had 
been  freed,  the  rest  being  free.^  The  census  of  March  2, 
1846  is  available  for  us  in  a  useful  form.  It  shows  a  total 
of  187,413,  of  whom  only  6.6  per  cent  of  the  male  popula- 
tion, and  1.4  per  cent  of  the  female  population  remained 
bond-servants.  Of  the  male  population  over  27  per  cent 
had  been  born  in  the  colony,  nearly  55  per  cent  had  arrived 
as  free  settlers,  while  the  liberated  formed  but  1 1  per  cent. 
Of  the  female  population,  41  per  cent  had  been  bom  in  the 
colony,  and  42  per  cent  in  the  United  Kingdom.* 

The  sociological  significance  of  this  experiment  in  coloni- 
zation is  great.  It  is  customary  in  Australia  to  dismiss  the 
whole  subject  with  a  deprecatory  reference  to  "  a  birth- 
stain."  It  is  possible  to  discount  the  enormity  of  the  crimes 
committed  by  the  convicts,  to  point  out  that  political  pris- 
oners from  Ireland  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,, 
or  men  convicted  of  breaches  of  such  acts  as  the  Game  Laws 
or  the  Combination  Laws,  or  Chartist  agitators,  were  among 
the  convicts.  All  this  must  be  admitted,  and  may  form  a 
justification  for  the  view  that  such  men  "  were  in  reality 
rough-hewn  foundation  stones  of  the  best  kind."  *  But  it 
must  be  admitted,  further,  that  thieves,  forgers,  coiners  and 
highway  robbers,  criminals  of  a  low  moral  and  mental  type, 
formed  the  majority,  and  that,  whatever  may  have  been 
their  rank  in  the  moral  scale  before  conviction,  the  convict 
system  was  sufficient  to  degrade  most  men  and  women. 
Sociologically,  we  can  afford  to  disregard  the  nature  of 

^  Journal  of  the  StatistUal  Society  of  London,  vol.  xi,  p.  38. 
'  Barton,  History  of  N.  S.  Wales,  vol.  i,  p.  484. 

*  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  London,  vol.  xi,  p.  38. 

*  Frank  Fox,  Letters  from  an  Old  Dog,  p.  84. 
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their  crimes  and  the  fact  that  many  of  them  died  unre- 
f ormed.  The  facts  go  to  prove  that  they  have  handed  down 
no  heritage  of  moral  obliquity,  industrial  incapacity  or 
helpless  and  irremediable  poverty.  The  selective  process 
involved  in  the  method  of  their  treatment  tended  to  enable 
only  those  to  become  freed,  and  thus  marry,  who  were 
trustworthy  as  servants,  and  energetic  as  freedmen.  Simi- 
larly the  concerted  opinion  of  the  early  settlement,  where 
the  fewness  in  numbers  of  the  free  settlers  compelled  them 
to  maintain  their  exclusiveness,  was  selective  in  regard  to 
marriage,  yet  we  find  that  marriages  of  traders  and  settlers 
with  children  of  freedmen  or  even  of  prisoners  was  frequent 
and  socially  approved/  In  1828  we  have  William  Charles 
Wentworth,  the  most  striking  figure  in  early  colonial  life, 
speaking  proudly  of  6,067  "^^^  ^^^  women  who  had  become 
freed,  were  house-holders  and  proprietors  of  landed  and 
other  property  to  the  value  of  above  one  million  and  a  half 
pounds  sterling,  and  had  upwards  of  9,000  children,  whom 
they  were  educating  in  industrious  habits.^ 

The  explanation  of  this  situation  is  simple.  Moral  tur- 
pitude, however  serious  may  be  its  consequences  in  society, 
is  after  all  an  acquired  characteristic  and  is  not  transmissible 
by  heredity.  A  new  land,  where  social  customs  were  not 
strong  enough  to  fix  an  irredeemable  brand  upon  the  chil- 
dren, gave  them,  and  even  their  parents,  that  fresh  oppor- 
tunity which  is  so  frequently  curative  of  moral  disorders. 
The  dangers  and  difficulties  of  Australia  offered  them  those 
opportunities  for  adventure  which  they  had  been  denied, 
and  they  responded  to  them,  so  that  they  grew  to  the  phys- 
ical and  moral  height  of  the  average  man.  Even  though 
their  influence  cannot  have  been  great,  either  for  evil  or  for 

'  Phillips,  op.  cit.,  p.  II. 

2  Wentworth,  of>.  cit.,  vol.  ii,  p.  157. 
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good,  the  positive  view  seems  to  be  correct,  that,  because  of 
their  courage  and  vigour,  the  early  convicts  who  succeeded 
in  leaving  children  were  individually,  to  use  words  already 
quoted,  "  rough-hewn  foundation  stones  of  the  best  kind/* 

The  influence  of  the  convicts  on  Australia's  social  de- 
velopment was  not  merely  individual,  it  was  social,  political 
and  economic.  Because  so  much  of  the  early  population 
was  bond,  its  early  governors  were  men  of  the  navy  and 
the  army.  Some  of  them,  like  Philip  and  Macquarie,  had 
useful  notions  concerning  the  method  of  administration 
and  settlement  of  a  virgin  land,  but  the  more  practical  diffi- 
culties of  securing  discipline,  both  among  the  convicts  and 
the  soldiers  and  officers  sent  to  control  them,  absorbed  most 
of  their  attention.  The  disposal  of  the  Crown  lands  was 
profoundly  affected  by  the  presence  of  convict  labourers, 
whom  the  governor  was  only  too  willing  to  assign  to  settlers, 
in  order  to  relieve  the  government  of  their  charge,  their 
maintenance  being  made,  further,  the  basis  of  grants  of  land. 
The  unprofitable  nature  of  their  labour,  especially  in  agricul- 
ture, tended,  in  conjunction  with  other  circumstances  to 
fasten  upon  the  young  colony  a  decided  trend  towards  pas- 
toral life,  and  a  consequent  slow  development  of  agriculture. 
Even  when  freed,  the  emancipists,  without  the  capital  neces- 
sary for  taking  up  pasture  and  with  a  certain  reluctance  to- 
wards agricultural  labour,  tended  to  centre  aroimd  Sydney, 
which  from  the  year  1820  began  to  assume  a  preponderating 
position  relatively  to  the  rural  population.  At  the  same  time, 
the  free  labourer,  who  had  emigrated  at  his  own  expense 
or  with  assistance,  found  himself  in  competition  with  the 
emancipated  convict,  who  was  preferred  in  the  squatting 
pastoral  districts,  and  through  the  conditions  affecting  the 
acquisition  of  land,  tended  also  to  be  driven  into  the  cities. 

Free  settlers  came  only  slowly  into  the  young  country. 
The  first  of  them  arrived  in   1792,  five  years  after  the 
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foundation  of  Sydney.  In  1805  there  were  something  hke 
600  of  them,  but  in  1810  they  had  not  increased  beyond 
700,  and  in  181 5  a  more  careful  estimate  showed  not  more 
than  900  men  and  200  women  who  belonged  to  that  class/ 
In  1 819  their  numbers  did  not  exceed  1,400,  excluding 
children.^  In  1820,  Wentworth  estimated  free  settlers  at 
1,558  and  their  children  at  878,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
claimed  that  the  emancipists,  or  liberated  convicts,  totaled 
7,556  and  their  children  5,859/  From  182 1  onwards  the 
tide  of  immigration  set  in  more  steadily,  and  in  the  decade 
averaged  880  settlers  per  year,  reaching  over  1000  each 
year  after  1828. 

The  explanation  of  this  slow  rate  of  development  of 
settlement  is  to  be  found  in  the  circumstances  of  the  early 
settlement.  In  the  first  place,  the  colony  was  designed 
almost  solely  as  a  penal  settlement.  Its  first  governor.  Cap- 
tain Arthur  Phillip,  after  his  brief  and  restricted  glimpse 
of  its  possibilities,  advocated  its  development  by  free  settlers 
aided  by  convict  labour.  "If  fifty  farmers  were  sent  out 
with  their  families,  they  would  do  more  in  one  year  in  ren- 
dering this  colony  independent  of  the  mother  country  as  to 
provisions  than  a  thousand  convicts.*'  *  But  the  British 
government  had  come  to  a  decision  on  the  matter  which 
was  not  to  be  shaken  for  many  years.  A  proposal  had  been 
made  that  American  loyalists  should  be  given  the  opportun- 
ity of  emigrating  to  the  new  land.  But  not  even  the  greatest 
statesmen  of  the  England  of  that  time  had  a  colonial  policy 
which  would  provide  for  the  self-government  which  such 
colonists  would  demand.    Crowded  gaols  and  prison  hulks 

1  Phillips,  op.  cit.,  p.  7. 
'  Ibid.,  p.  109. 

*  Wentworth,  op.  cit.,  voL  i,  p.  415. 

*  Barton,  op.  cit,  voL  i,  pp.  315-317,  324-5. 
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were  a  more  pressing  problem.  It  was  not  England  herself 
that  was  overcrowded,  as  in  the  next  century;  it  was  her 
prisons  that  were  full  to  overflowing.  Hence,  even  when 
Phillip  urged  that  no  more  convicts  should  be  sent  to  the 
new  settlement  till  there  were  enough  farms  in  use  to  supply 
food,  the  British  Home  Secretary  announced  the  resolution 
of  the  government  '"to  send  out  all  the  convicts  sentenced 
for  transportation  in  order  that  His  Majesty's  gaols  in  this 
kingdom  may  be  at  once  quite  cleared."  ^ 

Even  when  the  wisdom  of  Phillip's  suggestion  that  free 
settlers  should  be  introduced  was  recognized,  the  spirit  and 
tendency  of  early  colonial  administration  and  the  absence 
of  any  effective  measures  to  promote  immigration  acted  as 
a  decisive  check  till  about  1830.  A  convict  settlement  per- 
mitted of  modes  of  discipline  with  which  naval  and  military 
men  like  the  early  governors  were  familiar.  The  addition 
of  free  settlers  not  only  complicated  their  problem,  making 
it  equivalent  to  the  rule  of  a  community  half  free  and  half 
convict,  but  by  the  dispersion  of  the  settlers  made  police 
precautions  an  immense  financial  and  administrative  bur- 
den. Hence  the  effective  opposition  of  the  early  governors. 
Governor  Macquarie  (i  809-1 821)  endorsed  the  principle 
that  the  colony  existed  to  give  a  chance  for  reformation  to 
every  convict  who  had  served  his  sentence.  "  My  principle 
is  that  when  once  a  man  is  free,  his  former  state  should  no 
longer  be  remembered,  or  allowed  to  act  against  him:  let 
him  then  feel  himself  eligible  for  any  situation  which  he 
has,  by  a  long  term  of  upright  conduct,  proved  himself 
worthy  of  filling."  ^  This  patronage  of  the  emancipists, 
who  continued  to  surpass  the  free  settlers  in  numbers  for 
many  years,  hindered  the  advent  of  free  settlers. 

*  Quoted  in  Barton,  op.  cii.,  p.  365. 

'  Quoted  in  Jose,  "  History  of  Australasia,"  p.  43. 
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But  two  other  valid  reasons  existed  for  the  slowness  of 
settlement,  the  ignorance  of  the  British  public  and  the  ex- 
pense and  difficulty  of  the  journey  to  Australia.  The  for- 
mer reason  was  in  part  removed  in  1821  by  the  report  of 
Mr.  Bigge,  a  Commissioner  sent  out  by  the  British  Parlia- 
ment to  report  on  the  administration  of  Governor  Mac- 
quarie.  His  long,  careful  accounts  of  the  position  and 
possibilities  of  the  young  colony  started  a  steady  stream  of 
emigration  of  young,  adventurous  men,  each  with  a  little 
capital.  This  stream  steadily  increased  in  volume,  as  we 
have  seen,  during  that  decade.  Almost  at  the  same  time, 
the  publication  of  William  Charles  Wentworth's  book  ^ 
furnished  the  British  public  with  a  glowing  and  detailed 
account  of  the  colony  and  of  the  opportunities  it  afforded 
even  to  the  man  devoid  of  capital. 

But  the  outstanding  obstacle  to  emigration  to  Australia 
was  the  length  and  expense  of  the  journey,  which  occupied 
from  four  to  six  months  and  cost  up  to  £40  per  head.  Dur- 
ing these  years  emigrants,  all  of  whom  paid  their  own  fare, 
were  going  out  from  England  to  America  at  the  rate  of 
20, OCX)  a  year.  The  journey  was  short,  the  fare  relatively 
small,  and  the  land  so  near  that  return  was  possible,  if  not 
easy.  If  so  distant  a  settlement  as  Australia  was  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  tide  of  emigration,  it  must  find  some  means 
of  giving  assistance  to  those  who  wished  to  seek  its  shores. 
Such  a  policy  was  determined  upon  from  the  year  1830,  and 
means  were  found  through  the  use  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  Crown  lands.*  The  colonial  and  home  governments 
both  gave  assistance  to  intending  settlers.  The  former  paid 
half  the  passage  money  for  unmarried  females,  who  were 
destined  as  wives  for  the  numerically  preponderant  males  of 

*  Statistical  Account  of  the  British  SettUments  in  Australasia. 

*  Vide  infra,  p.  64,  for  treatment  of  this  matter. 
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the  community,  and  loaned  £20  to  any  married  mechanic  to 
emigrate  with  his  family,  an  assistance  extended  afterwards 
to  agricultural  labourers.  As  these  advances  were  practically 
never  repaid,  emigration  of  females  was  made  free  in  1835, 
and  emigration  of  males  in  1837.  In  the  colonies,  from  1835 
onwards  till  the  crash  at  the  end  of  1841,  bounties  were 
paid  to  private  settlers  who  introduced  mechanics  and  farm 
settlers.  In  1840  the  bounty  was  increased,  and  extended 
to  agricultural  labourers,  shepherds,  carpenters,  bricklayers, 
masons,  female  domestics  and  farm  labourers.  A  system- 
atic advertising  of  the  opportunities  offered  in  Australia 
led  to  emigrant  ships  being  despatched  from  many  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  One  of  these  interesting  pamphlets  * 
tells  us  that 

during  the  eight  and  a  half  years  previous  to  30th  June  1836. 
it  appears  that  10,284  emigrants  had  arrived  in  the  colony  of 
New  South  Wales.  .  .  .  Early  in  spring  a  vessel  sailed  from 
Dundee,  with  a  number  of  respectable  farm-servants  and  me- 
chanics: afterwards  there  were  three  vessels  from  the  High- 
lands. Ships  have  also  sailed  from  the  Qyde  and  from  England 
and  Ireland. 

The  increased  bounties  offered  in  1840  gave  an  immense 
impetus  to  immigration.  Altogether,  between  1832  and 
1842,  New  South  Wales  received  from  land  sales  no  less 
than  £1,090,583,  expended  £950,000  of  it  on  immigration, 
and  obtained  50,000  settlers.^  Land  speculations  had  been 
responsible  for  this  immense  revenue.  A  financial  crisis 
which  lasted  from  1841  to  1843  P"*  ^m  end  to  assisted  im- 
migration for  some  time. 

During  all  this  time  men  and  women  were  coming  in  who 

*"  Notes  on  Australia  for  the  information  of  intending  Emigrants,** 
by  John  Bowie,  Writer  of  the  Signet  (Edinburgh,  1837),  p.  23. 
2  Mills,  Colonisation  of  Australia,  p.  322. 
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had  paid  for  their  own  passage.  In  1829,  564  came;  next 
year,  309;  in  1831,  457;  in  1832,  1,214.  In  1833  ^^  total 
had  reached  1,432,  in  that  year  exceeding  the  assisted  im- 
migrants, who  totaled  1,253.^  Figures  fail  us  for  the  period 
of  the  great  rush  of  assisted  immigration,  but  the  settlements 
at  Swan  River,  afterwards  Western  Australia,  and  at  Ade- 
laide, in  South  Australia,  brought  in  many  free  settlers. 
On  the  whole,  the  incoming  of  free  settlers  prior  to  1851 
was  a  mere  trickle,  the  precursor  of  a  flood  that  was  again 
to  die  down. 

The  flood  burst  with  the  discovery  of  gold  (1851)  in 
New  South  Wales  and  Victoria.  The  rich  alluvial  gold 
fields  of  the  latter  colony,  which  had  just  started  on  its 
career  of  independence  and  self-government,  attracted  ship- 
loads of  men  from  England  and  California.  Its  population 
in  1850  was  76,162,  but  the  immigrants  had  carried  the 
figure  in  1855  to  364,324,  and  by  1861  to  541,800.^  The 
population  of  the  whole  of  Australia  in  1850  was  405,356; 
the  influx  of  gold-digging  into  the  two  auriferous  states  and 
the  consequent  stimulation  of  settlement  in  all  the  states 
had  raised  the  figure  in  1855  to  793,260.  By  1861,  when 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  of  gold-seekers  had  attained  a 
state  of  equilibrium,  the  population  stood  at  1,145,585.'^ 

This  great  influx  altered  the  nature  and  the  trend  of 
Australian  development.  It  brought  in  a  new  population, 
with  greater  economic  needs  and  larger  economic  possibil- 
ities. Its  social  and  political  effects  were  even  greater.  It 
reduced  the  convict  section  and  their  children  to  a  minority, 
which  was  to  diminish  in  proportion  and  significance.  It 
broke  up  the  tendency  to  an  aristocratic  stratification  of  the 
new  society,  towards  which  the  mode  of  land  settlement 

>  Jose,  op.  cit.,  p.  210. 

*  Victorian  Year  Book,  1915-1916,  p.  9. 

•Sec  Commonwealth  Year  Book,  no.  10,  p.  loi. 
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and  the  use  of  convict  labour  were  contributing.  Not  only 
were  many  of  the  gold-diggers  frankly  republican  in  their 
views  and  sentiments,  as  riots  on  the  Victorian  gold-diggings 
showed,  but  there  was  a  stronger  and  more  significant 
leaven  of  Chartism.  This  leaven  was  infused  between  the 
granting  of  self-government  in  1851  and  the  operation  of 
the  new  constitutions  in  1856.  Though  this  new  population 
had  little  influence  in  the  shaping  of  the  constitutions,  it 
had  much  to  do  with  their  working  and  their  early  liberal- 
ization. In  consequence  of  the  number,  nature  and  char- 
acter of  those  who  came  in  the  gold  rush,  they  are  rightly 
estimated  as  one  of  the  most  significant  elements  in  the 
settlement  of  Australia.  The  gold-digging  immigration 
"  precipitated  Australia  into  manhood." 

During  the  period  of  the  gold  rush  the  tide  of  assisted 
immigration  was  flowing  strongly.  Each  state  was  anxious 
to  participate  in  the  flow  of  wealth  and  prosperity  which 
had  obviously  followed  the  influx  of  population.  Assistance 
was  given  to  those  who  wished  to  bring  family  or  other 
relatives  to  Australia,  or  to  those  of  certain  occupations  in 
the  United  Kingdom  who  wished  to  emigrate.  In  the  years 
1 85 2- 1 854,  when  224,000  unassisted  immigrants  arrived, 
those  who  were  assisted  totaled  46,373,  and  of  these  more 
than  60  per  cent  were  women. ^  After  the  gold  rush  there 
was  little  abatement  of  the  stream.  In  1855  New  South 
Wales  received  14,567  nominated  immigrants  as  contrasted 
with  3,1 16  who  paid  for  their  own  passages.  Next  year  the 
numbers  were  7,210  and  8,791,  respectively.^  But  as  finan- 
cial depression  and  difficulties  in  obtaining  land  set  in,  the 
states  gave  less  encouragement,  and  immigration  was  un- 
aided from  about  1887  to  1906.    In  the  first  five  years  of 

1  Rusden,  History  of  Australia,  p.  13. 
'  Fraser's  Magazine,  1858,  p.  661. 
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this  century  the  tide  was  reversed,  16,793  "lore  departures 
than  arrivals  being  registered.  But  from  1906  onwards 
agricultural  labourers,  domestic  servants  and  artisans  were 
introduced  in  large  numbers,  a  quarter  of  a  million  immi- 
grants being  received  in  the  period  ending  with  the  year 

1913- 

Our  analysis  has  shown  us  two  main  sources  for  the  Aus- 
tralian population,  both  alike  in  race,  speech  and  political 
tradition,  differing  merely  in  economic  circumstances  and 
in  their  manner  of  entrance  into  Australia.  One  was  pos- 
sessed of  at  least  sufficient  capital  to  pay  the  cost  of  the 
lengthy  voyage  to  Australia,  the  other  had  every  quali- 
fication for  worthy  citizenship  in  a  new  and  unexplored 
land  except  sufficient  passage  money.  In  the  latter  fact 
there  is  no  suggestion  of  pauperism.  Never,  except  by  a 
philanthropic  blunder  which  aroused  so  much  indignation 
that  its  repetition  was  impossible,  were  English  paupers 
shipped  to  Australia.  The  assisted  emigrants  were  as  free 
from  pauperism  as  the  average  English  labourer  of  the 
years  following  the  reform  of  the  Poor  Laws.  The  gold- 
diggers  were  certainly  above  the  average  of  their  class.  A 
comparison  has  been  made  of  the  relative  literacy  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  of  the  State  of  Victoria  during  the 
years  1853-1855,  the  years  of  the  gold  rush,  the  comparison 
being  based  on  signatures  to  marriage  registers.  "  The 
record  seems  to  indicate  that  the  early  arrivals  in  Victoria 
from  the  United  Kingdom  were  better  educated  on  the 
average  than  their  compatriots  who  remained  in  that  coun- 
try." *  An  English  estimate  of  them  in  the  year  1868, 
made  by  one  apparently  well  acquainted  with  the  social  com- 
position and  political  development  of  Victoria,  is  interesting. 
"  The  mass  of  the  people  are  certainly  more  intellectual, 
more  ardent,  better  educated  and  more  independent,  than 

•  Victorian  Year  Book,  1915-1916,  pp.  513,  314. 
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the  parallel  classes  of  any  European  population.  .  .  .  The 
very  fact  of  a  large  portion  of  them  having  voluntarily  emi- 
grated from  the  old  country  and  accepted  all  the  hazards  of 
a  new  career  in  an  unknown  land,  argues  in  them  a  certain 
moral  and  intellectual  superiority/'  ^ 

Despite  this  general  likeness,  the  free  settler  and  the 
assisted  immigrant  have  contributed  two  distinct  strains  to 
the  Australian  population.  These  are  traceable  through  the 
opportunities  of  settlement  on  the  land  which  fell  to  the 
one,  and  of  employment  in  cities  which  fell  to  the  other,  as 
well  as  through  the  psychological  reaction  to  these  varying 
opportunities.  Among  the  former  class,  it  is  not  incorrect 
to  include  the  officers  of  the  army  corps  who  were  sent  to 
keep  order  among  the  convicts,  and  the  officials  who  came 
to  administer  the  laws,  many  of  whom  remained.  As  we 
shall  point  out  in  our  treatment  of  the  reaction  of  the  settle- 
ment of  the  land  upon  social  development,  the  leading  offi- 
cers of  the  New  South  Wales  Army  Corps  were  able  to 
reward  themselves  with  large  blocks  of  land,  selected  from 
the  most  fertile  areas  that  the  young  colony  offered  for  ap- 
propriation. When  their  military  position  was  lost,  on  the 
disbanding  of  the  Army  Corps,  they  settled  down  as  landed 
proprietors.  Being  the  only  capitalists,  and  having  acquired 
further  wealth  by  the  infamous  traffic  in  rum,  they  were  in 
a  position  to  buy  the  grants  of  dissatisfied  or  bankrupt  free 
settlers.  With  the  advent  of  other  young  men  of  capital, 
many  of  them  members  of  the  untitled  nobility  of  England, 
and  the  possibility  after  1813  of  obtaining  large  areas  of 
land  on  the  western  plains  of  New  South  Wales,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  introduce  the  aristocratic  traditions  and  cus- 
toms of  the  mother  country.  The  spirit,  bearing  and  out- 
look of  the  English  squire,  the  desire  for  wide-flung  acres, 
and  for  social  position  and  distinction  based  on  landed 

*  Fraser^s  Magazine,  1868,  p.  480. 
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property,  the  combination  of  the  parochial  spirit  with  a 
strong  sense  of  local  independence,  entered  with  them  into 
Australian  life.  Evidence  of  the  arguments  on  which  the 
desirability  of  such  an  aristocratic  society  is  affirmed,  is 
found  in  an  article  in  Frase/s  Magazine. ^  The  writer 
asserts  that  the  physical  geography  of  the  country  has  made 
a  distinction  between  the  farmer  and  the  grazier,  who  exist 
side  by  side  in  permanent  rivalry.  Starting  from  the  asser- 
tion that  ''  universal  suffrage,  equal  electoral  districts,  vote 
by  ballot,  and  triennial  parliaments  are  instruments  of  fatal 
mischief  in  a  society  which  contains  the  remnants  of  a  con- 
vict population,  largely  recruited  by  invading  hosts  of  gold- 
ftnders,"  the  need  of  a  legitimate  aristocracy  with  heredi- 
tary titles  is  established  to  the  writer's  satisfaction.  Then 
**  the  three  classes  of  Australian  society  would  fall  into  their 
natural  relations,  and  would  exhibit  a  social  hierarchy  such 
as  no  other  British  colony  can  present."  Nevertheless,  apart 
from  the  land  monopoly  which  was  associated  therewith, 
and  the  unsuccessful  attempt  in  1851  to  create  an  heredi- 
tary political  aristocracy,-  this  spirit,  tempered  as  it  has  been 
with  the  more  radically  democratic  movements,  has  added  a 
useful  individualistic  leaven. 

The  English  official  was  the  instrument  whereby  there 
was  recreated  under  altered  skies  the  best  features  of  Eng- 
lish life.  The  aims  and  ideals  of  England,  the  love  of  law 
and  order,  the  desire  for  self-government,  the  idea  of  jus- 
tice, of  freedom,  of  liberty  —  all  that  is  the  birthright:  of 
Englishmen  was  incorporated  into  the  social  structure  of 
the  new  nation.  Australians  had  not,  like  the  American 
colonists,  to  undertake  the  formation  of  a  mode  of  govern- 
ment which  contained  the  essentials  of  British  liberty  with- 

» 1858,  p.  666. 

^  See  Cramp,  State  and  Federal  Constitutions  of  Australia,  p.  55. 
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out  guidance  from  those  who  understood  the  inner  spirit  of 
the  unwritten  EngHsh  constitution.  Further,  these  British 
officials  estabhshed  a  tradition  of  probity  in  pubUc  service 
which  makes  the  official  life  of  Australia  free  from  any 
taint  of  conscious  injustice,  political  partisanship  or  per- 
sonal self-seeking. 

Of  the  free  settlers  who  were  neither  officials  nor  army 
officers,  it  must  be  said  that  they  were  the  men  who  opened 
up  mountain  pastures,  who  followed  the  explorer  out  into 
the  interior  along  the  banks  of  the  inland  rivers  or  who 
penetrated  the  dense  forests  of  the  coastal  rivers  and  planted 
their  farms.  Theirs  was,  in  every  case,  a  life  of  adventure 
and  daring.  For  if  Nature  deprived  the  early  Australian 
settler  of  the  American  colonists'  struggle  with  a  savage 
foe  and  equally  savage  wild  beasts,  she  faced  him  with  a 
hostile  environment  more  forbidding  than  any  other  country 
presents.  The  fight  with  the  naked  elements  was  the  pioneers' 
battle.  Only  men  of  inherent  courage  and  initiative,  men 
in  strength  and  breadth  of  outlook  above  the  average,  would 
have  faced  the  long  voyage  and  the  uncertainty  of  life  in  a 
new  land.  Nature  was  fickle  in  this  new  country.  Flood 
and  fire  and  drought  might  come  to  rob  the  settlers  of  the 
rewards  of  their  efforts.  Hence  they  tended  not  only  to 
become  individualists,  fighting  each  his  own  battle,  but  to 
assume  some  of  the  gambler's  optimism,  some  of  the  hope- 
fulness and  confidence  of  those  who  take  great  risks,  who 
are  often  thrown  down,  but  arise  again  with  smiling  faces. 

In  this  psychological  reaction  the  large  number  of  assisted 
immigrants  who  did  not  become  tillers  of  the  soil  were  not 
sharers.  Their  position  and  outlook  were  different.  Their 
entry  into  the  country  was  facilitated  by  the  use  of  govern- 
ment funds.  They  came  to  accept  employment,  though 
some  of  the  farm  labourers  thus  brought  in  were  able  to  get 
selections  of  their  own  after  1861.    But  the  majority  were 
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unfortunate  in  the  moment  of  their  entry  and  in  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  opportunities  for  settlement  on  the  land.  Until 
1 861,  at  least,  the  largest  influxes  of  nominated  immigrants 
occurred  at  periods  of  acute  financial  crisis.  Land  specula- 
tion had  produced  large  revenues  which  had  been  expended 
in  introducing  immigrants.  When  the  crash  occurred,  ship- 
loads of  intending  immigrants  were  on  their  way.  Thus  in 
1842,  the  year  following  the  failure  of  the  first  land  boom, 
27,000  assisted  immigrants  arrived.  Men  and  women,  in- 
troduced in  this  way  and  under  such  circumstances,  were 
likely  to  rely  upon  state  aid.  Cheap  lodgings  had  to  be 
found  for  them  on  arrival,  they  had  to  be  assisted  with  work 
and  with  transportation  facilities  to  that  part  of  the  country 
where  work  was  to  be  found.  Further,  the  aggregation  into 
cities  became  fixed  in  the  social  process  of  Australian  life  by 
the  arrival  of  the  nominated  immigrant.  The  influence  of 
land  monopoly  had  been  at  work  from  the  earliest  day  of 
the  settlement,  forcing  emancipated  convicts  and  free  set- 
tlers, as  well  as  nominated  immigrants,  into  the  cities.  But 
from  the  forties  onwards  through  the  gold-digging  rush, 
this  tendency  took  definite  shape  and  direction.  When  the 
gold-diggers  of  Victoria  had  worked  out  the  alluvial  de- 
posits, they  fell  back  upon  their  trades  in  many  cases,  and 
crowded  into  the  few  cities.  Among  the  nominated  immi- 
grants were  many  artisans,  since  the  nomination  was  neither 
wisely  regulated  nor  restricted.  Hence  with  the  demand 
for  employment  and  a  supply  of  labor  available  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other  a  supply  of  wool,  which  was  the 
country's  chief  industry  at  that  date,  manufactures  sprang 
up.  With  them  the  grouping  of  a  large  proportion  of 
the  population  of  Australia  in  cities,  with  all  that  is  im- 
plied of  altered  psychic  traits  and  an  altered  political 
development.  City  and  country  are  not  only  distinct  in 
Australia,  as  in  other  lands,  but  there  is  less  interchange 
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between  them  than  elsewhere.  The  city  is  not  recruited 
mainly  from  an  overflowing  countryside.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  industries  for  which  the  few  good  ports  and 
capital  cities  of  the  Commonwealth  are  the  natural  centers 
are  carried  on  by  people  who  have  never  been  stimulated  by 
the  hardship,  the  restricted  opportunities,  the  individualism 
of  country  life  and  work.  Historically  the  city  has  been 
built  up,  and  many  of  its  industries  are  still  carried  on,  by 
the  immigration  of  the  town  dwellers  of  the  United  King- 
dom. The  cities  have  social  wants  and  desires  that  find 
expression  in  a  definite  social  policy,  and  they  have  become 
the  stronghold  of  the  Labour  party.  As  a  result,  Australian 
development  has  taken  a  line  in  which  it  challenges  contrast 
with  that  of  countries  like  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
An  Australia  of  open  spaces,  climatically  adapted  for  wide- 
flung  settlement,  would  have  developed,  like  the  United 
States,  into  a  land  of  individualism,  with  little  of  the  com- 
munal feeling,  and  with  no  strong  sense  of  the  reliance  of 
the  individual  upon  society.  The  Australia  of  to-day,  where 
country  and  city  are  so  historically  separate,  is  a  land  in 
which  the  strong,  practical,  independent  and  daring  spirit 
of  the  pioneer  beats  side  by  side  with  the  socialized  con- 
sciousness of  the  city-dwellers  that  finds  in  a  radical  democ- 
racy the  natural  outlet  for  its  faiths  and  ideals. 


CHAPTER  III 
The  Land  and  its  Settlement 

Given  the  people  whose  manner  of  arrival  and  whose 
character  we  have  described,  we  have  to  analyze  the  physical 
and  social  environment  into  which  they  were  thrown,  before 
we  have  completed  our  outline  of  the  conditioning  factors 
of  Australian  social  development.  The  nature  of  the  coun- 
try, its  climate,  its  rainfall,  its  natural  resources,  and  the 
advantages  and  difficulties,  natural  and  artificial,  which  its 
settlers  met,  must  be  taken  into  account  as  affecting  the 
rate,  nature  and  degree  of  settlement,  and  this,  in  its  turn, 
as  conditioning  its  economic  and  political  development. 
Into  the  full  analysis  of  these  factors  this  dissertation  can- 
not enter.  Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  neither  can  the  Australia 
of  the  past  and  the  present  be  intelligently  understood,  nor 
the  Australia  of  the  future  intelligently  guided  till  sociolog- 
ical investigation  along  these  lines  has  been  begun. 

The  effect  of  the  isolation  of  Australia  as  a  selective  factor 
in  the  composition  of  its  population  has  been  already  dis- 
cussed. This  isolation  has  had  economic  effects  as  well, 
mainly  through  the  general  ignorance  which  tends  to  pre- 
vail concerning  a  place  so  far  removed  from  the  chief 
centers  of  trade  and  industry.  In  the  days  when  it  was  in 
need  of  railways  and  of  other  accessories  towards  opening 
it  up,  private  capital  was  not  greatly  interested  in  so  small 
a  settlement  and  so  distant  a  land.  Hence,  the  State,  which 
alone  could  attract  the  investment  of  capital  and  gtiarantee 
its  repayment,  came  to  be  the  chief  entrepreneur,  and  the 
X9Sl  55 
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Australian  states  became,  in  this  sense,  socialistic.  This  iso- 
lation, with  its  economic  effects,  is  passing  away.  Large 
investments  of  capital  from  outside  the  country  have  been 
made,  in  addition  to  that  accumulated  in  the  debts  of  the 
various  States. 

The  very  size  of  the  country,  involving  as  it  does^  vari- 
eties of  climate,  soil  and  surface,  with  varying  rainfall  and 
the  possibility  of  diverse  and  numerous  products,  becomes  al 
weighty  factor  in  its  social  development.  It  is  a  spacious 
land  of  mighty  distances.  In  size,  it  is  almost  equal  to  con- 
tinental United  States,  and  only  one  fourth  smaller  than 
Europe.  Its  coastline  is  over  12,000  miles.  The  greatest 
distance  east  and  west  is  over  3,000  miles.  Five-thirteenths 
of  its  area  lie  within  the  Tropics,  the  rest  being  within 
the  Temperate  zone.  The  most  northern  point  of  the 
mainland  is  10°  S,  the  southern  point  is  39°  S,  while 
Tasmania  runs  down  to  43°  S.  By  reason  of  its  insular 
geographic  position  and  the  general  uniformity  of  its  physi- 
cal features,  Australia  is  less  subject  to  extremes  of  weather, 
and  is  on  the  whole  more  temperate  than  regions  of  similar 
area  and  in  similar  latitude.  The  extreme  range  of  shade 
temp>eratures  in  summer  and  winter  is  probably  only  81°, 
while  that  of  North  America  is  153°.  The  range  between 
the  mean  summer  and  mean  winter  temperatures  in  the  six 
capital  cities  is  under  20  degrees,  except  in  Adelaide,  South 
Australia,  where  this  range  is  slightly  exceeded.  There  is, 
however,  a  fairly  large  part  of  the  country  where  the  aver- 
age summer  temperature  is  over  90  degrees,  constituting 
the  problem  in  tropical  colonisation  which  confronts  the 
country.  The  degree  of  relative  humidity  is  found  to  be 
greatest  when,  and  where,  the  temperature  is  low.  That 
is,  humidity  is  greatest  in  the  winter  months  and  in  Hobart, 
the  most  southern  of  the  capitals. 

The  rainfall   varies  greatly.     Tropical   regions  on  the 
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north-east  coast  of  Queensland  receive  at  times  over  200 
inches  per  year,  while  an  area  around  Lake  Eyre  in  South 
Australia  has  but  5  inches  per  year.  It  is  estimated  that 
at  least  one  million  square  miles,  over  one-third  of  the  whole 
continent,  has  a  rainfall  of  less  than  10  inches  a  year.  A 
minimum  of  15  or  16  inches  per  year  is  essential  for  close 
settlement,  though  dry  farming  is  possible  in  certain 
countries  where  the  rainfall  is  only  13  inches.  The  great 
evaporation  in  Australia,  however,  raises  the  minimum 
for  dr>'  farming  to  about  15  inches.  This  low  rainfall 
tends  to  make  settlement  difficult  in  more  than  half  of 
the  continent.  Nevertheless,  the  area  which  remains  and 
has  a  rainfall  sufficient  for  settlement  and  production, 
is  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  whole  of  Europe,  exclusive 
of  Russia.  The  distribution  of  rainfall  is  significant  for 
the  economic  development  of  the  country.  Summer  rains 
fall  mainly  within  the  tropical  North,  and  along  the  East, 
covering  the  whole  of  the  state  of  Queensland,  and  a  part 
of  New  South  Wales,  and  contributing  during  the  hot  months 
from  60  to  90  per  cent  of  the  total  rainfall  for  that  area. 
Winter  rains  are  experienced  over  the  same  regions  in  vary- 
ing amounts,  but  are  more  characteristic  of  the  whole 
western  and  southern  coast,  from  Western  Australia  to 
Victoria.  From  60  to  70  per  cent  of  the  rainfall  of  this 
region  occurs  in  winter.  But  this  distribution  is  not  regular. 
There  is  no  fatal  uniformity  about  it,  as  in  the  monsoona 
of  India,  and  a  threatened  drought  is  often  broken  up  by 
the  arrival  of  rain  long  over-due.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
fact  that  such  a  large  proportion  of  the  rain  of  certain 
areas  falls  in  the  winter  months,  when  evaporation  is  less 
rapid  and  when  the  soil  gets  the  full  benefit  in  the  spring 
time,  gives  wheat  growing  and  the  rearing  of  sheep  greater 
assistance  than  the  same  rainfall  distributed  evenly  through- 
out the  year.     The  result  is  that  large  areas,  though  un- 
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adapted  for  close  settlement,  are  yet  suitable  for  pasture 
and  in  part  for  wheat,  and  will  become  increasingly  so  under 
scientific  methods  of  conservation. 

The  physical  configuration  of  the  country  is  simple  and 
uniform.  It  has  no  central  backbone,  no  mountains  clothed 
with  perennial  snows  to  feed  its  rivers.  Along  the  eastern 
coast,  at  distances  varying  upwards  from  50  miles,  lies 
one  long  divide,  which  runs  from  Northern  Queensland, 
through  New  South  Wales  into  Victoria.  Between  this 
and  the  Pacific  coast  on  the  east  and  the  south  is  a  rich 
coastal  plain  with  an  abundant  rainfall  and  numerous 
rivers.  The  mountain  chain  itself  is  rather  a  plateau,  and 
in  places  comprises  areas  of  rich  soil,  as  well  as  mineral 
areas  of  all  sorts.  Westwards  of  the  Great  Divide  stretch 
fairly  level  plains,  the  eastern  limits  of  which  are  well 
watered  by  the  rivers  which  rise  in  the  mountains.  Some 
of  the  rivers,  however,  run  over  the  porous,  outcrop  of  a 
vast  artesian  basin,  in  area  equal  to  569,000  square  miles, 
so  that  a  large  proportion  of  their  waters  sinks  undergound. 
The  rolling  country  in  New  South  Wales  within  the  20 
inch  limit  of  rainfall  is  the  home  of  the  wheat  industry, 
while  farther  west,  horses  and  cattle  range  in  Queensland 
and  sheep  in  New  South  Wales.  Central  Australia,  the 
more  arid  section  of  the  continent,  is  a  vast  plateau  from 
1,000  to  1,500  feet  high.  This  runs  up  towards  the 
Northern  Territory,  and  ends  in  a  tropical  plain.  To  the 
North  West,  it  passes  into  the  tropical  portion  of  Western 
Australia,  some  parts  of  which  are  fairly  well  watered. 
In  the  South  West,  there  is  an  auriferous  region  around 
Kalgoorlie  where  a  population  of  over  60,000  lives  in  sev- 
eral large  towns  in  a  region  where  the  rainfall  is  only  8 
inches  per  year.  Nearer  the  coast  is  a  region  forming  but 
a  small  proportion  of  the  vast  area  of  Western  Australia, 
where  the  mountain  chains  are  low,  and  the  rainfall  is  sufH- 
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cient,  on  the  eastern  edge,  for  pasture  and,  nearer  the  coast 
for  wheat  and  dairying. 

This  brief  sketch  is  sufficient  to  show  a  land  with  great 
potentialities,  but  with  enormous  hindrances  to  its  economic 
development.  Scanty  rainfall  operates  to  prevent  agri- 
culture in  sections  where  the  soil  is  rich  in  nitrogen.  Tropi- 
cal heat  has  hindered  the  settlement  and  development  of 
large,  fertile  and  well  watered  areas.  The  productive  areas 
are  not  naturally  restricted  relatively  to  a  population  of 
five  million  persons.  But  wise  choice  is  needed  concerning 
their  relative  values  in  pasture  and  in  agriculture,  scientific 
knowledge  concerning  their  capacities  and  the  mode  of  their 
highest  utilization,  and  organized  social  effort  towards  se- 
curing that  utilization.  As  indicated  above,  the  rate,  nature 
and  degree  of  settlement,  and  the  economic  and  political 
development  of  the  country  will  depend  on  these  measures. 
Scientific  knowledge  is,  however,  only  possible  after  ex- 
ploration and  the  opening  up  of  the  country,  and  organized 
social  effort  appears  only  after  the  creation  of  a  community 
informed  concerning  its  opportunities  and  responsibilities. 
The  distribution  of  the  available  land,  the  size  and  nature 
of  the  holdings  and  the  mode  of  their  tenure  may  be  con- 
sidered by  the  sociologist,  in  his  investigation,  as  factors 
affecting  the  first  conditions  of  a  wise  choice  concerning 
their  relative  value  and  use. 

It  is  clear  that  much  has  depended  on  the  distribution 
of  land  from  the  beginning  of  the  settlement.  The  foun- 
dation of  such  a  colony  as  New  South  Wales,  where 
the  virgin  lands  of  a  whole  continent  lay  open  for  dis- 
tribution by  the  Crown,  afforded  a  unique  opportunity 
for  social  prevision.  The  distribution  of  the  land  might 
have  been  so  controlled  and  directed  as  to  foster  the  settle- 
ment of  a  numerous  yeomanry,  conserve  the  natural  re- 
sources of  mine  and  forest,  and  endow  the  future  educa- 
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tional  institutions  of  the  land.  To  effect  the  former  object, 
it  would  have  been  necessary  to  control  the  first  settlement, 
to  regulate  the  later  distribution  of  land,  and  prevent  the 
holding  back  of  large  territories  from  their  more  effective 
use  in  agriculture.  This,  and  other  modes  of  conserving 
natural  resources,  however,  required  a  more  thorough  and 
scientific  survey  than  was  feasible  in  the  early  days  of 
settlement.  The  use  of  the  land  to  endow  future  edu- 
cational establishments  never  entered  into  the  vision  or 
the  practice  of  a  colony  destined  first  to  be  a  penal  estab- 
lishment, and  controlled  later  by  a  landowning  aristocracy 
to  whom  education  was  a  matter  for  private  arrangement. 

The  land  policy  of  the  new  colony  was  short-sighted  in 
aim,  formless  in  content,  and  shifty  and  faulty  in  execution. 
From  the  foundation  of  the  first  colony  to  the  end  of  the 
19th  century,  no  regular  or  uniform  system,  based  on  scien- 
tific knowledge  of  the  potentialities  of  the  country  and 
regard  for  its  future  intensive  settlement,  and  adaptable 
to  its  growing  needs,  had  been  suggested.  Land  was  given 
away  wastefully,  or  sold  in  quantities  which  enabled  a  rela- 
tively small  group  of  persons  to  obtain  control  of  large 
areas  used  mainly  for  pastoral  purposes,  although,  in  many 
cases,  suited  for  cultivation.  As  a  result,  the  distribution 
of  the  population,  the  economic  development  of  the  country, 
its  political  institutions  and  its  psychological  characteristics 
were  profoundly  affected.  The  effect  of  the  land  policy 
will  be  seen  more  clearly  after  a  description  of  its  various 
forms. 

In  the  beginning,  the  tilling  of  agricultural  land  was  neces- 
sary to  obtain  food  for  a  colony  so  distant  from  the  world 
centers  of  production.  This  need  led  Governor  Phillip  to 
seek  the  introduction  of  free  settlers,  to  whom  as  well  as 
to  freed  convicts  he  gave  grants  of  small  farms,  always  less 
than  100  acres  in  size.    Settlers  were  guaranteed  two  years 
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provisions  and  furnished  with  convict  labour  free  of  expense, 
one  year's  clothing  and  two  years'  food  being  supplied  with 
each  convict.  Settlement  thus  came  to  be  not  so  much  a 
matter  of  the  intensive  cultivation  of  small  farms  as  a 
means  for  the  easing  of  the  exchequer  from  the  burden  of 
convict  expenses,  as  well  as  an  opportunity  for  men  of  cap- 
ital. Hence,  the  militar}-  officers,  the  only  men  of  capital 
in  the  early  settlement,  came  to  acquire  large  areas,  a  pro- 
cess rendered  the  easier  by  the  fact  that  their  superior  offi- 
cers were  acting  governors  during  three  of  the  earlier  years. 
These  men  systematically  allotted  among  their  officers  large 
areas  of  land  and  the  convicts  wath  which  to  work  them. 
As  a  result  of  such  grants  and  of  the  ease  with  which 
the  lands  of  small  settlers  could  be  bought  up,  one  of 
these  officers,  John  Macarthur,  who  bears  an  honoured 
name  in  Australian  history  because  of  his  contribution  to 
the  development  of  the  pastoral  industry,  obtained  posses- 
sion, as  early  as  i80,  of  4,000  out  of  18,000  acres 
available  for  pasture  land.  Possession  of  land  by  no 
means  indicated  an  intention  to  cultivate  it.  In  1805 
we  have  Governor  King  complaining  of  "  the  common 
practice  pursued  by  the  colonists  of  obtaining  larger 
grants  than  they  could  afford  to  cultivate."  '  In  18 10, 
when  the  population  was  estimated  at  11,590^  the  area 
alienated  was  95,937  acres,  held  by  808  proprietors.^ 
With  the  opening  up  of  the  plains  beyond  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains in  1813,  the  system  of  free  grants  and  assisted  con- 
vict labor  came  to  fruition.  Sheep  rearing  had  been  in- 
troduced after  1805  by  John  Macarthur,  whom  George  III. 
keenly  interested  in  agriculture,  had  presented  with  a  few 
merino  sheep  and  a  grant  of  5,000  acres  in  perpetuity.    The 

»  Quoted  in  M.  Phillips,  A  Colonial  Autocracy,  p.  15. 
-  Sec  Commonwealth  Year  Book,  no.  8,  p.  33. 
»  M.  Phillips,  op.  cit,  p.  14. 
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pastoral  industry  called  for  larger  areas,  the  governor  still 
had  the  power  of  granting  free  land,  convict  labour  was 
abundant,  but  the  capital  necessary  was  scarcer  than  free 
settlers.  Hence  land  was  given  more  and  more  lavishly 
and  fell  into  relatively  fewer  hands.  Governor  Macquarie 
(1809-1821)  granted  239,576  acres,  five  persons  receiving) 
3,000  acres  each,  four  receiving  2,000  acres  each.  Thus  two 
results,  long  to  remain  characteristic  of  Australia,  were 
brought  about.  More  than  one-half  of  the  land  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  free  settlers,  who  comprised  less  than  one- 
fifth  of  the  population,  while  not  one-eighth  of  the  popula- 
tion was  occupied  in  agricultural  pursuits. 

In  1820  a  report  was  made  to  the  British  Parliament  on 
the  administration  of  Governor  Macquarie.  The  Com- 
missioner, Mr.  Bigge,  has  given  us  much  valuable  material 
concerning  the  state  of  the  colony.  On  the  question  of  the 
land,  he  expressed  the  opinion  held  by  the  wealthier  settlers 
with  whom  he  sided  very  largely  in  their  quarrel  with  the 
governor. 

The  whole  tendency  of  that  [Bigge's]  report  was  to  favor  the 
aggregation  of  large  areas  under  private  ownership:  to  make 
it  easy  for  the  capitalist  to  procure  land,  and  thus,  with  the 
convict  labour,  develop  the  wool  export  of  the  country.  Bigge 
looked  for  the  prosperity  of  the  colony  to  capitalist  farmers 
with  large  estates,  cultivated  by  forced  labour,  or  to  proprietary 
companies  holding  sway  over  immense  tracts,  where  great  herds 
of  sheep  should  be  guarded  by  lonely  convict  shepherds.  He 
looked  with  cold  and  unfeeling  eyes  upon  the  colony's  attempt 
to  start  manufactures.  Minor  trading  ventures  were  to  be  al- 
lowed a  chance  of  existence,  and  men  with  small  capital  were 
to  be  given  land,  though  with  a  sparing  hand.  But  to  the 
wealthy  land  and  labour  were  to  be  dispensed  liberally,  with 
two  chief  objects  in  view,  one,  to  encourage  immigrants  who 

^  M.  Phillips,  op.  cit.y  pp.  no,  in. 
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might  relieve  the  government  of  the  charge  of  convicts,  and  the 
other  to  provide  England  with  an  important  raw  material.^ 

One  gets  a  glimpse  of  the  contradictions  of  the  land  policy 
of  the  period  by  quoting  together  with  this  report  the  view 
of  Lord  Goulbuni,  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  who  wrote  in  the  same  year  as  Bigge's  report 
(1820)  : — **  Large  grants  of  land  to  individuals  have  been 
the  bane  of  all  our  colonies  and  it  has  been  the  main  object 
of  Lord  Bathurst's  administration  to  prevent  the  extension 
of  this  evil  by  every  means  in  his  power."  ^  Within  a  few 
years,  however,  land  companies,  formed  in  London,  were 
given  large  areas  of  Australian  soil.  In  1824,  the  Aus- 
tralian Agricultural  Company,  which  had  a  capital  of  a 
million  pounds,  w^as  granted  a  million  acres  of  land,  on  con- 
dition that  it  expend  the  equivalent  of  its  capital  on  the  im^ 
provement  of  land.  Similar  grants  were  made  in  Van 
Dieman's  Land  and  Western  Australia.  The  first  two  com- 
panies made  large  use  of  convict  labour,  thus  reducing  the 
cost  of  the  penal  settlement. 

In  1830,  the  system  of  crown  grants  ended.  The  colony's! 
first  experiment  in  the  disposal  of  public  lands  was  finished. 
With  a  population  that  could  not  have  exceeded  50,000 
there  had  been  alienated  in  New  South  Wales  alone  an  area 
of  3,344,030  acres. ^  Had  this  been  divided  among  the 
occupiers,  taking  them  in  family  units,  it  would  have 
made  possible  the  settlement  of  a  series  of  small  holdings. 
Australia  would  have  had  a  fine  nucleus  of  early  settlers 
cultivating  the  soil  with  their  own  hands  and  the  labour  of 
their  families.  Unjust  as  the  system  of  free  grants  was  to 
posterity,  the  use  of  the  system  in  promoting  immigration 

»  M.  Phillips,  op.  cit.,  pp.  322,  323. 
'Quoted  in  M.  Phillips,  op.  cit.,  p.  iii. 
*  Mills,  Colonisation  of  Australia,  p.  158. 
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and  fostering  agricultural  settlement  on  small  holdings  has 
had  advantages  in  a  new  country  which  go  far  to  outweigh  its 
social  inequity.  But  the  crown  grants  of  Australia  were 
less  for  agriculture  than  for  pasture,  were  in  increasingly 
large  areas,  and  were  not  so  much  a  bounty  on  immigration, 
as  a  reward  for  the  possession  of  capital  sufficient  to  employ 
and  care  for  convict  servants.  The  insufficiency  of  convict 
labour  which  gave  better  returns  in  the  pastoral  industry, 
the  large  areas  granted,  as  well  as  the  suitability  of  the 
country  for  pasture,  especially  for  sheep,  gave  agriculture 
a  great  set-back.  For  many  a  long  year  "  wool  was 
king "  of  the  industries  of  the  young  land.  A  colonial 
aristocracy  based  on  land  tended  to  arise.  Had  the  sys- 
tem of  free  grants  continued,  the  first  comers  would  have 
succeeded  in  occupying  all  the  best  lands  of  the  country 
in  large  holdings  long  before  ithere  was  any  considerable 
population. 

The  system  of  sale  at  a  fixed  price,  which  succeeded  the 
crown  grant  system  in  1830  achieved  no  greater  success. 
It  brought  settlers  into  the  country  in  great  numbers,  since 
the  funds  obtained  were  used  to  promote  immigration. 
Western  Australia  and  South  Australia  were  settled  under 
the  stimulus  of  the  ideas  of  Wakefield.  The  experiment 
in  the  latter  colony  shows  how  the  notion  of  the  class 
distinctions  and  class  interests  of  England  permeated  Aus- 
tralian land  policy  at  that  period.  Wakefield,  who  counted 
among  his  friends  Lord  Durham,  Earl  Grey,  Grote,  the 
historian  of  Greece,  Jeremy  Bentham  and  John  Stuart  Mill, 
brought  forward  a  scheme  for  the  foundation  of  a  colony 
based  on  the  aristocratic  control  of  high-priced  land.  He 
declared  that  the  ease  with  which  poor  men  could  obtain 
land  had  made  unprofitable  the  employment  of  large  capital 
in  the  colonies,  and  had  restricted  the  close  settlement  of 
the  country  under  English  conditions.     If  the  public  lands 
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of  an  unsettled  part  of  Australia  were  sold  at  a  "  sufficient 
price,"  labourers  would  be  unable  to  buy  land  and  become 
farmers.  On  the  other  hand,  English  gentlemen  might 
g^o  out  to  invest  their  capital  in  such  land,  and  with  a  re- 
tinue of  servants,  among  whom  were  no  convicts,  live 
in  leisured  ease  amid  the  Arcadian  simplicity  of  colonial 
life.  The  experiment  failed  badly,  but  it  had  the  effect  of 
raising  the  price  of  land  throughout  Australia  from  five 
shillings,  the  minimum  fixed  in  New  South  Wales  in  1830, 
to  twelve  shillings  and  later  twenty  shillings  per  acre.  The 
latter  figure,  without  regard  to  situation  and  fertility,  has 
been  the  standard  price  at  which  most  of  the  rural  land  of 
Australia  has  been  alienated  since  that  date. 

From  this  period  and  this  system  arose  another  phenom- 
enon of  great  sociological  significance,  namely,  the  squat- 
ting interest.  Squatters  were  the  owners  of  large  herds 
and  flocks  who  moved  them,  without  license  or  right  of 
occupation,  into  the  crown  lands.  Unable  to  buy  the  large 
areas  needed  for  their  sheep,  they  preferred  to  trespass  like 
nomads  over  the  grassy  plains.  Their  action  showed  many 
of  the  qualities  of  courage,  energy  and  self-reliance  that  the 
pioneer  life  brings  forth.  The  recognition  of  this  and  of 
the  value  of  their  industry  led  to  their  being  granted  licenses 
at  a  nominal  fee.  Squatting  having  been  thus  legally  rec- 
ognized, the  squatters  proceeded  to  occupy  large  areas, 
thereby  monopolizing  settlement  on  some  of  the  most  fer- 
tile lands  of  the  colony,  at  the  same  time  paying  a  ridic- 
ulously low  rental,  which  bore  no  proportion  to  the  size  or 
value  of  the  holdings.  Thus,  Governor  Gipps,  in  the  course 
of  his  fight  with  these  land  monopolists,  reported  to  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  that  four  squat- 
ters occupied  12,110  square  miles  among  them  on  the  fer- 
tile Liverpool  Plains,  an  area  greater  than  that  of  Belgium, 
while  nine  other  men  paid  only  £10  a  year  more  for  a 
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total  of  486  square  miles  in  the  same  district.  Eight  others 
occupied  1,747,840  acres  among  them,  and  five  more  a  mil- 
lion acres.  On  the  other  hand,  five  persons  paying  the  same 
license  fee  could  not  procure  together  more  than  2,000  to 
3,000  acres.  One  squatter,  who  held  381,000  acres,  or  625 
square  miles,  an  area  as  large  as  that  of  several  counties, 
paid  only  £80  a  year  for  the  privilege.* 

In  1844  Governor  Gipps  sought  to  restrain  the  squatters, 
to  limit  their  runs,  to  transform  the  licenses  into  leases  and 
thereby  to  secure  a  more  adequate  rental.  Accordingly,  he 
issued  regulations  requiring  squatters  to  purchase  320  acres 
of  their  runs  at  one  pound  an  acre.  This  would  have  given 
room  for  a  homestead,  and,  coupled  with  the  right  to  graze 
over  the  surrounding  country  until  it  was  required  for  sale, 
was  a  just  proposal.  But  the  squatters,  having  an  advan- 
tage over  the  Governor  in  that  he  had  issued  this  order 
without  consulting  the  Legislative  Council,  carried  on  a 
bitter  fight  for  the  right  to  lease  blocks  of  five  miles  square 
for  periods  of  fourteen  years,  with  the  right  to  purchase 
640  acres  at  the  upset  price,  to  renew  the  lease  for  five 
years,  and  to  preclude  the  sale  of  their  run  during  the  period 
of  their  lease.  This  fight  they  won  when  Earl  Grey,  ai 
disciple  of  Wakefield,  passed  through  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment in  1846  a  Crown  Lands  Sales  Act,  which,  when  ap- 
plied to  Australia  by  Orders-in-Council,  contained  regula- 
tions granting  the  squatters'  demands.  The  effects  of  this 
action  were  serious. 

Huge  acres  of  land  were  secured  by  men  at  an  absurdly  low 
rental,  with  the  right  to  purchase  practically  as  they  might 
please.  As  was  only  to  be  expected,  the  latter  provision  was 
well  taken  advantage  of.  Choice  blocks  with  river  frontages 
and  positions  the  possession  of  which  would  prevent  other  per- 

*Rusden,  History  of  Australia,  vol.  ii,  p.  331. 
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sons  in  the  future  from  using  the  surrounding  land,  were 
speedily  alienated.  And  thus  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
comparatively  few  men  a  power  fraught  with  incalculable  dan- 
ger to  the  generations  then  unborn.  Among  the  evils  brought 
to  the  birth  at  this  time,  and  which  have  since  grown  to  the 
full  development  of  maturity,  was  an  absentee  landlordism :  the 
locking-up  of  land  in  the  hands  of  a  few  which  might  have 
carried  a  population  a  hundredfold  larger  than  its  existing 
occupiers,  and  which  would  have  doubled  its  productive 
power:  an  unnecessary  antagonism  between  agriculturists  and 
pastoralists.  .  .  .  ^ 

When  the  flood  tides  of  the  gold  immigration  burst  upon 
the  country,  it  found  a  land  of  large  pastoral  estates,  where 
wool  was  the  chief  product,  and  where  agriculture  was 
correspondingly  retarded.  Into  these  pastoral  estates  went 
the  money  of  the  successful  miners.  There  was  no  other 
great  or  more  profitable  industry.  But  agricultural  land 
for  the  new  population  thereby  grew  relatively  scarcer.  The 
knowledge  that  rich  agricultural  areas  were  occupied  by 
squatters  led  to  a  demand  for  free  selection  throughout  the 
public  lands  of  the  colonies.  It  was  thought  that  a  popula- 
tion of  farmers  could  be  substituted  for  one  of  a  few 
squatters  if  the  public  lands  were  made  available  on  three 
conditions  : 

( 1 )  The  area  selected  must  not  be  less  than  40  acres  nor 
more  than  320  acres. 

(2)  A  price  of  £1  per  acre  must  be  paid,  one- fourth  of  it 
immediately,  the  rest  in  instalments. 

(3)  The  selector  personally  must  live  on  his  selection 
and  improve  it  to  the  value  of  another  £1  per  acre. 

Hence  from  1861  onwards  this  system  was  applied  in  most 
of  the  states.    It  made  no  distinction  between  soils,  or  con- 

»  Epps,  Land  Systems  of  Austral<isia,  p.  23. 
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sidered  either  their  location  or  their  potentialities.  No 
scientific  demarcation  of  agricultural  areas  took  place,  and 
no  stipulations  were  made  as  to  the  cultivation  of  lands 
that  were  primarily  agricultural.  The  right  of  any  person 
to  enter  upon  a  leasehold  and  select  the  most  fertile  and 
best  watered  areas  led  to  a  bitter  class  war  between  settler 
and  squatter,  to  a  reckless  and  illegal  system  of  selection 
by  the  latter,  and  to  practices  on  the  part  of  the  former  in- 
volving fraud  and  blackmail.  In  Victoria  there  was  pro- 
duced "  a  mad  scramble  for  the  soil,  conflict  between 
pastoralists  and  settlers,  public  and  private  immorality,  the 
taking  up  of  land  for  speculation  rather  than  cultivation, 
and  the  aggregation  of  large  estates."  ^  In  Queensland  the 
same  results  followed. 

Injurious  tendencies  of  the  law  were  heightened  by  its  abuse. 
Fraudulent  selections  enabled  speculators  to  grasp  larger  blocks 
than  the  spirit  of  the  law  allowed.  Combinations  by  members 
of  a  family  gathered  into  one  hand  tens  of  thousands  of  acres 
in  coveted  districts.  Those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  lotteries 
of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  carried  their  experience  to 
new  pastures  in  order  to  overreach  the  authorities  of  Queens- 
land. Some  settlers  incurred  heavy  liabilities  by  purchasing 
at  auction  lands  which,  if  selected  by  others,  would  have 
rendered  it  impossible  for  the  settlers  to  follow  their  previous 
pastoral  pursuits.^ 

South  Australia,  which  insisted  on  survey  before  selection, 
and  had  provisions  concerning  cultivation  and  re-sale  of  its 
more  restricted  public  lands,  and  Western  Australia,  where 
railway  companies  or  syndicates  had  received  grants  of  land 
to  be  subsequently  thrown  open  for  settlement,  escaped  from 
the  iniquity  and  paralysis  of  the  period. 

1  Epps,  op.  cit.,  pp.  70,  71. 

2  Rusden,  op.  cit.,  vol.  iii,  pp.  606,  607. 
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Evidence  of  what  this  land  policy  has  meant  for  Aus- 
tralia is  abundant.  Some  of  the  most  significant  points  are 
contained  in  a  speech  delivered  in  September,  1894,  by  the 
Hon.  Sir  Joseph  Carruthers,  at  that  time  Minister  for 
Lands  for  New  South  Wales. 

In  1 861  we  had  159,834  residents  in  our  towns  and  189,116  in 
the  country,  but  after  thirty  years  under  our  present  land 
system  we  have  730,100  residents  in  towns,  as  against  only 
388,321  in  the  country  districts.  .  .  .  We  have  alienated  no 
less  than  49,600,000  acres  of  land  since  1 861  to  settle  only  an 
additional  199,000  souls  in  country  districts,  .  .  .  whilst  prior 
to  1861,  189,000  residents  were  settled  upon  7,350,000  acres  of 
alienated  land.  .  .  .  The  holdings  in  the  country  in  1861  were 
represented  by  15,650  occupants  (proprietors).  .  .  .  To-day 
(September,  1894),  with  our  enormous  alienation,  the  holdings 
are  represented  by  41,400  occupants,  or,  in  other  words,  over 
fifty  million  acres  of  land  have  been  alienated  since  1861,  or 
are  in  course  of  alienation  now,  for  an  increase  of  25,750  rural 
occupants — that  is,  at  the  rate  of  2,000  acres  for  each  occupant. 
In  1 861  the  average  size  of  a  holding  was  280  acres,  but  in 
1893  ^^^  average  size  of  a  holding  was  762  acres.^ 

These  results,  may  be  summarized  in  the  following  table: 


Comparison  of  Urban  and  Rural  Conditions  in  New  South  Wales 
1 861  AND  1894 

1861 

1894 

Percentage 
Increase 

7,350,000 

4MOO 

762 

49,6oo/)oo 

356.8 
105.3 
164.5 
172.1 

574.8 

Ominant*  ctt  I  ^nH    ............... 

Average  lire  of  holdingt  in  acres. . . . 
Alienation!  of  land  in  acres 

>  New  South  Waks,  Hansard,  vol,  Ixx,  p.  434. 
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These  figures,  as  illustrated  by  the  accompanying  chart, 
show  several  paradoxes  in  social  development.  Along  with 
an  immense  increase  in  alienated  land  is  to  be  found  an 
immense  actual  and  relative  increase  in  urban  population, 
with  a  growth  in  rural  population  that  bears  no  relation  to 
the  increase  of  alienated  land,  and  is  not  equal  to  the  pro- 
portionate increase  of  occupiers.  The  latter  fact  suggests 
the  presence  of  an  absentee-landlordism  that  finds  no  place 
in  the  statistics  of  rural  residence.  There  is  a  further  dis- 
parity between  the  increase  in  occupiers  and  the  greater  in- 
crease in  the  average  size  of  holding,  explicable  by  the 
immense  alienation  and  the  use  made  of  the  land.  Plainly, 
this  alienation  is  not  one  of  land  to  be  settled  in  small  agri- 
cultural holdings.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  one  where  vast 
estates  are  in  the  hands  of  companies  and  single  holders, 
where  agriculture  is  restricted,  and  where  the  tide  of  immi- 
gration that  might  have  flowed  in  fertilizing  vigor  over  the 
land  has  been  stayed  in  capital  cities  on  the  margin  of  the 
continent. 

The  figures  for  land  under  cultivation  illustrate  the  re- 
tarding effect  upon  agriculture  of  the  whole  course  of  land 
legislation.  New  South  Wales,  a  state  later  proved  to  be 
eminently  suited  for  agricultural  development,  but  one 
where  the  pastoral  industry  had  made  its  home,  remained 
absolutely  and  relatively  behind  the  states  of  Victoria 
and  South  Australia  until  another  method  of  dealing 
with  land  became  operative  in  1894.  Victoria  began  to 
attack  land  monopoly  in  1877  with  a  land  tax,  and  in  the 
nineties  forged  ahead  of  the  other  states  in  area  under  cul- 
tivation. South  Australia  discovered  the  wheat-bearing 
capacity  of  its  lands  in  the  days  of  the  gold  rush,  and  by 
reason  also  of  her  wiser  land  legislation,  was  cultivating  by 
1880  an  area  absolutely  and  relatively  larger  than  that  of 
any  other  state. 
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Comparison  of  Urban  and  Rural  Conditions  in  New  South  Wales, 

1861  AND  1894 

Distribution  of  Urban  and  Rural  Populations 
URBAN  RURAL 


1^      Hi 

m 

m 

m 

Percentage  Increase  of  Rural  Population,  Occupiers,  Holdings  and 

Alienations  of  Land  During  1861-1894,  on  the  Basis 

OF  the  Year  1861 


RURAL 
POPULATION 

OCCUPANTS 
OF  LAND 

AVERAGE  SIZE 
OF  HOLDING 

TOTAL 
AUE  NATIONS 


From  about  the  middle  of  the  last  decade  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  measures  have  been  taken  to  obtain  smaller 
holdings  for  agricultural  settlement  and  to  put  lands  to 
their  best  use.  The  latter  aim  involved  scientific  classifica- 
tion, not  only  of  the  Crown  lands  not  yet  alienated,  but  also 
of  certain  entire  sections  of  the  country.  The  former  aim 
was  sought  by  two  methods,  the  imposition  of  land  tax- 
ation so  as  to  make  the  owner  prefer  to  subdivide  and 
and  resell  his  land,  and  the  repurchase  of  large  pastoral 
estates  by  the  government.  These  estates  are  divided 
into  smaller  blocks  and  offered  to  settlers  on  reasonable 
terms  of  repayment.  In  1907  the  areas  thus  acquired 
totaled  1,270,595  acres.    In  1916  they  had  reached  3,156,087 
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acres,  of  which  over  2,700,000  acres  had  been  allotted  in 
farms  to  about  1 1,700  settlers/  Along  these  lines  of  scien- 
tific classification  of  the  highest  potentialities  of  land  and 
social  effort  towards  the  utilization  of  all  land  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  is  naturally  fitted,  lies  the  future  increase 
of  settlement  in  Australia. 

Yet  Australia  remains  an  empty  continent,  where  nature 
has  put  greater  difficulties  in  the  way  of  settlement  than  any 
other  country  has.  The  pastoral  industry,  which  till  191 1 
was  supreme,  and  is  now  second  in  value,^  is  limited  through 
climatic  conditions  in  respect  of  rainfall  and  temperature,, 
to  about  28  per  cent  of  the  country.  An  area  embrac- 
ing another  igyi  per  cent  would  be  useful,  if  provision 
could  be  made  for  the  transport  of  stock  to  wetter  areas  in 
dry  seasons.^  Tropical  Australia,  comprising  five-thirteenths 
of  the  total  area,  capable  of  carrying,  on  its  more  elevated 
interior,  a  great  number  of  horses,  cattle  and  sheep,  and  of 
producing  on  the  coastal  belt  tobacco,  cotton  and  sugar  cane,, 
has  so  far  bafiled  the  capacity  and  ingenuity  in  exploitation 
of  the  white  settlers.  Of  the  whole  area  of  the  continent, 
only  eight  per  cent  is  settled,*  and  but  little  of  that  is  in 

1  Commonwealth  Year  Book,  no.  6,  p.  295 ;  no.  10,  p.  258. 

'  The  following  figures  concerning  the  estimated  value  of  production 
from  agricultural,  pastoral  and  manufacturing  industries  1910-1914  will 
show  the  period  of  transition.  Commonwealth  Year  Book,  no.  9,  p.  1132^ 
Year  Agricultural  Pastoral  Manufacturing 

Industry  Industry  Industry 

iiooo  £1000  iiooo 

1910 39752  56,993  45,598 

191 1  38,774  50,725  50,767 

1912 45.754  51,615  57,022 

1913  46,162  57,866  61,586 

1914 36,052  60,265  62,922 

^  Griffith  Taylor,  Australia,  Physiographic  and  Economic^  p.  252. 
*  Commonwealth  Year  Book,  no,  9,  p.  278. 
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agriculture.  Small  holdings  of  100  acres  or  less,  which 
are  mainly  agricultural  or  dairying,  form  nearly  45  per 
cent  of  the  total  number,  but  their  aggregate  area  is  but 
a  very  small  part  of  the  whole  commonwealth  and  only 
2.24  per  cent  of  that  of  the  total  holdings.  On  the  other 
hand,  90  large  holdings,  each  over  50,000  acres,  aggregate 
nearly  three  times  the  area  of  the  small  holdings.  Holdings 
between  10,000  and  50,000  acres  total  1,150  in  number  and 
cover  an  area  of  over  twenty  million  acres.  Counted  with 
the  90  holdings  each  over  50,000  acres,  these  i  ,240  holdings 
form  almost  one-quarter  of  the  whole  occupied  area  of  the 
continent.  The  largest  aggregations  of  property  are  in  New 
South  Wales,  where  698  holdings,  each  over  10,000  acres, 
cover  more  than  nineteen  million  acres,  or  32  per  cent  of  the 
total  area  of  holdings  over  one  acre  in  area,  and  nearly  10 
per  cent  of  the  whole  state.  In  Queensland,  where  no  sta- 
tistics concerning  the  number  of  holdings  are  available, 
three-quarters  of  the  state  is  occupied  under  leases  and 
licenses,  mainly  in  unsettled  districts.^  These  figures  would 
have  less  significance  for  the  sociologist  if  they  represented 
the  best  use  of  the  land,  or  if  they  stood  for  stern  Nature's 
rigid  limitations  upon  settlement.  As  stated  earlier,  the 
scientific  survey  of  the  soil  and  its  capacities  on  which  alone 
accurate  statement  or  wise  social  action  can  be  based,  is 
lacking.  In  regard  to  agriculture,  however,  it  has  been  esti- 
mated by  the  Commonwealth  Meteorologist,  after  weigh- 
ing all  the  conditioning  factors,  that  500,000  square  miles 
are  suitable  for  wheat  growing.'  Out  of  this  possible  area, 
only  14,511  square  miles  were  cultivated  in  1913-1914, 
yielding  over  103  million  bushels,^  instead  of  900  to  1,000 

*  Commonwealth  Year  Book,  no.  8,  pp.  264-270. 
"*  Federal  Hand  Book,  1914,  p.  149. 

•  Commonwealth  Year  Book,  no.  8,  pp.  310,  313. 
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million  bushels,  the  potential  output,  as  estimated  by  the 
Commonwealth  Meteorologist.^ 

Our  survey  of  the  physical  environment  into  which  the 
Australian  settler  came,  has  revealed  the  forces  which  have 
operated  upon  him  to  produce  the  Australian  of  to-day. 
Scarcity  of  rainfall  and  fear  of  recurrent  droughts  dimin- 
ish the  productivity  of  the  great  central  heart  of  the  land, 
and  tropical  heat  hinders  the  settlement  and  exploitation  of 
another  great  section.  Nature  has  made  the  coastal  plains 
of  the  continent  the  most  fertile  parts,  and  has  determined  the 
chief  ports  of  the  land  as  its  commercial  centers.  The  ab- 
sence of  large  navigable  rivers  will  prevent  large  inland 
centers  of  commerce  and  administration.  The  chief  ports 
of  the  land  will,  therefore,  always  be  the  centers  toward 
which  by  means  of  railways,  the  chief  modes  of  trans- 
portation, the  products  of  the  interior  must  concentrate. 
The  need  of  this  transportation  in  early  days,  when 
the  wealth  of  the  land  consisted  in  wool  reared  in  the  inland 
plains,  when  capital  could  not  be  obtained  by  the  sparse  popu- 
lation itself,  but  only  by  its  government,  led  to  the  building 
of  state-owned  railways.  Within  the  habitable  area,  a 
gigantic  wasteful  and  impolitic  distribution  of  the  pubHc 
lands  has  profoundly  altered  the  rate,  nature  and  degree  of 
settlement.  Settlement  has  been  pastoral  longer  and  to  a 
greater  degree  than  it  need  have  been.  The  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  country  has  been  both  checked  and 
diverted.  The  pastoral  industry,  carried  on  over  large 
areas,  is  not  so  productive  as  the  same  industry  carried  on 
upon  smaller  irrigated  areas,  and  far  from  as  productive  as 
a  combination  of  wheat  farming  and  sheep  raising  upon 
areas  of  about  1,000  acres.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
easy  settlement  of  the  land  have  tended  all  along  to  keep  the 

*  Federal  Hand  Book,  p.  150. 
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immigrants  in  the  cities  and  thus  to  make  the  city  distinct 
from  the  country.  The  relatively  small  countryside  pre- 
vents it  from  being  a  breeding-ground  for  the  city. 

Thus  have  been  created  in  the  short  historical  develop- 
ment of  Australia  those  diverse  interests  which  are  the  basis 
of  the  class  antagonism  that  marks  off  its  political  groups. 
No  single  differentiating  principle  can  readily  be  discov- 
ered. The  physical  environment,  with  its  promise  of  golden 
harvests  followed  by  years  of  drought  and  hardship,  marks 
off  the  toiling  adventurer  of  mine  and  field  from  the  com- 
mercial, professional  and  labouring  classes  of  the  city.  The 
distribution  of  wealth  which  went  first  to  the  pastoralist, 
then  to  the  mine-owner  and  manufacturer,  is  possibly  the 
chief  distinguishing  factor.  The  make-up  of  the  popula- 
tion, the  altered  proportions  in  which  the  Celt  stands  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  the  superior  prestige  acquired  and  sustained 
by  English  officers,  officials  and  owners  of  large  estates,  are 
distinct  elements  in  bringing  one  or  more  sets  of  persons 
into  conflict  with  the  activities  and  interests  of  other 
groups.  The  relations  between  city  and  country,  the  social 
attitude  of  the  former  in  contrast  with  the  individualistic 
attitude  of  the  latter,  and,  finally  the  organization  of  each, 
politically  and  economically,  with  the  reactions  of  govern- 
ment itself  upon  the  problems  created,  justify  a  further 
study  of  social  development  in  terms  of  conflicting  interests 
and  group  struggles.  For  this  study,  the  period  of  Austra- 
lian history  from  1890  onwards  offers  abundant  material. 


CHAPTER  IV 

The  Struggle  for  Social  Reform 

With  the  year  1890  the  most  recent  epoch  of  Australian 
social  development  begins.  From  that  year  dates  the  opera- 
tion of  those  political,  economic  and  social  forces  which 
have  made  Australia  a  country  of  such  deep  interest  to  the 
student  of  social  reform.  Those  forces  had  their  genesis 
in  the  national  temperament  and  in  the  conditions  described 
in  the  two  previous  chapters.  Their  eruption,  volcanic  as 
it  was  in  intensity,  was  preceded  by  much  that  was  pre- 
monitory of  a  new  order.  The  speculation  in  land  which 
was  characteristic  of  the  period  had  led  to  a  great  inflation 
of  land  and  rental  values,  which  later  precipitated  a  financial 
crisis.  Periods  of  drought  in  New  South  Wales  and  South 
Australia  in  the  middle  of  the  decade  prior  to  1890,  with  a 
general  fall  in  prices,  made  employment  more  difficult  to  ob- 
tain and  wages  began  to  fall.  About  the  same  time  the  state 
governments,  which  had  been  spending  large  sums  of  money 
in  opening  up  the  country,  ceased  their  expenditures,  and 
thereby  increased  unemployment.  Large  numbers  of  men 
gathered  in  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  where  relief  work 
of  an  unproductive  nature  was  found  for  them  at  the  rate 
of  five  shillings  a  day.  Already  industrial  trouble  and 
social  reform  on  principles  that  were  considered  novel  and 
heterodox,  the  two  distinctive  traits  of  later  social  develop- 
ment, were  becoming  manifest.  An  interesting  revelation 
of  the  conflicting  principles  which  were  to  clash  so  bitterly 
afterwards  is  found  in  a  letter  from  Sydney,  written  in 
76  [216 
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October,  1886,  to  the  Fortnightly  Review.^  The  writer, 
after  telling  of  the  numbers  and  conduct  of  the  unemployed, 
and  their  refusal  to  accept  wages  of  15  shillings  per  week 
and  rations,  says : 

Were  the  rate  of  wages  regulated  by  supply  and  demand,  there 
would  not  be  a  sober  and  capable  man  out  of  work  in  any  of 
the  Australian  colonies.  .  .  .  The  right  to  live,  or  rather  to 
receive  good  wages,  is  being  recognized  by  the  Australian  gov- 
ernments, who  are  making,  and  are  perhaps  compelled  to  make, 
humiliating  concessions  to  the  unemployed.  It  requires  no 
prophet  to  foretell  from  this  combination  of  circumstances  great 
difficulties  in  the  relations  of  labour  and  capital.  The  work- 
ing class  of  Australia  frankly  admit  that  they  will  not  allow 
wages  to  follow  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand. 

The  student  of  economics  recognizes  in  this  antithesis  of 
the  laws  of  supply  and  demand  in  relation  to  wages  and  in 
the  demand  for  a  living  wage  the  rise  of  the  new  factor  of 
association  by  means  of  trade  unions.  The  agrarian  ques- 
tion, with  the  tendency,  on  the  one  hand,  towards  large 
estates,  and  the  demand,  on  the  other  for  closer  settlement, 
was  being  replaced  by  the  industrial  question  as  the  workers 
of  the  cities  became  organized. 

Trade-unionism  in  Australia  began  in  the  decade  of  the 
gold  rush.^  The  early  unions  sought  for  the  eight-hour 
day,  and  were  able  to  make  its  adoption  fairly  general.  As 
wage  questions,  however,  came  into  prominence  during  the 
reaction  after  the  gold  rush,  the  unions  manifested  a  ten- 
dency to  deal  with  them  on  a  basis  different  to  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand.  Owing  to  expanding  trade  after  the 
gold  discoveries,  and  industrial  activity  due  to  a  great  com- 
mand over  outside  capital,   no  serious  decline  in  wages 

» Vol.  xli,  N.  S.,  p.  314- 

•See  "The  Historical  Development  of  Trade  Unionism  in  Australia" 
in  Trade  Unionism  in  Australia,  edited  by  M.  .Atkinson,  p.  49  et  scq. 
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occurred  till  the  year  1886.  In  the  meantime  trade-unionism 
had  become  firmly  established.  In  1885  the  unions  had  an 
estimated  membership  of  50,000,  and  by  1890  had  received 
legal  recognition  and  protection  in  all  states  but  Western 
Australia/  When,  therefore,  serious  unemployment  set  in 
during  the  year  1886  the  unions  had  both  the  motive  and 
the  power  to  fight  for  liberty  of  association  and  for  the 
recognition  of  the  right  of  collective  bargaining.  But  an- 
other element  was  entering  into  the  struggle  that  was  to 
differentiate  the  unionism  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
from  that  which  preceded  it.  An  awakened  social  con- 
science became  manifest.  A  social  ideal,  embodied  in  a  new 
order  of  society,  where  fuller  rights  and  larger  opportun- 
ities for  the  masses  of  mankind  seemed  possible,  became  a 
guiding  principle  in  the  struggle  for  higher  wages  and 
better  conditions.  The  wave  of  sympathy  with  the  London 
dockers  in  1880,  when  £30,000  was  contributed  from  Aus- 
tralia to  their  strike  funds,  the  great  interest  in  Single  Tax 
and  land  reforms  fostered  by  the  visit  of  Henry  George, 
and  the  foundation  of  the  communistic  "  New  Australia  *' 
in  Paraguay,  furnish  evidence  of  the  presence  of  this  new 
spirit  that  was  bound  to  clash  with  the  economic  individual- 
ism prevalent  in  the  industrial  and  political  life  of  the  time. 
The  first  struggle  came  in  1886  because  the  pastoralists,  at 
a  time  when  the  wool  market  was  not  yet  experiencing  a  fall 
in  prices,  proposed  to  reduce  shearing  rates  and  charge  in- 
creased prices  for  rations.  The  shearers,  many  of  whom 
were  small,  independent  settlers,  objected  and  organized 
themselves.  Sporadic  and  scattered  strikes  during  the  suc- 
ceeding years  enabled  them  to  educate  non-union  shearers 
to  the  value  of  unionism.  In  1890  came  the  great  maritime 
strike.    Members  of  the  Marine  Officers'  Association,  whose 

'This  State,  which  was  then  in  its  legislative  infancy,  gave  similar 
recognition  in  1902. 
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pay  was  in  some  cases  less  than  that  of  the  union  seaman, 
asked  for  an  advance  of  wages.  Before  doing  so,  they  had 
affiHated  with  the  Melbourne  Trades  Hall  Council.  The 
employers  signified  their  willingness  to  treat  with  their  men, 
but  demanded,  as  a  condition,  their  secession  from  the 
Council.  The  employers  were  ready  to  fight  for  "  freedom 
of  contract,"  and  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  organized 
labour.  They  refused  to  arbitrate  or  enter  into  conferences, 
as  such  action  implied  a  readiness  to  make  concessions. 
Even  if  **  hollow  sentimental  notions  "  urged  them,  in  a 
time  of  crisis  to  yield,  their  better  judgment  counseled  them 
to  stand  firm.*  They  signified  their  sympathy  with  the  old, 
conservative  unionism,  while  objecting  to  the  new,  "  ille- 
gitimate "  unionism,  with  its  social  program.  On  the  other 
hand,  shearers  and  miners  joined  with  the  marine  officers 
and  transport  workers  to  secure  the  recognition  of  union- 
ism. In  1 89 1  the  shearers  struck  when  the  employers 
adopted  the  same  tactics  as  in  1886.  A  request  from  the 
shearers  for  a  conference  to  arbitrate  and  settle  the  points 
at  issue  was  rejected  as  an  interference  with  free  contract 
because  the  shearers  insisted  on  collective  bargaining.  The 
disorder  accompanying  these  two  strikes  necessitated  govern- 
ment interference,  while  the  final  swerving  of  public  opinion 
against  the  employees  led  to  their  decisive  defeat. 

The  reaction  was  twofold.  On  the  part  of  the  unionists, 
political  activity  was  introduced  to  reinforce  the  more  con- 
servative activities  of  trade  unionism.  "The  failure  of  these 
widespread  strikes,  the  intervention  of  the  government  in 
the  struggles,  the  general  social  discontent  consequent  on 
the  collapse  of  the  boom,  and  acute  financial  and  industrial 
depression,  were  the  immediate  causes  that  brought  organ- 
ized labour  into  politics."  *    Smarting  under  the  defeat  of 

*  See  Reeves,  State  Experiments  in  Australia,  vol.  ii,  p.  91. 
«7&td.,  p.  61. 
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the  maritime  strike,  the  Australian  Labour  Federation  met 
in  Brisbane  in  August,  1890,  to  formulate  a  plan  for  polit- 
ical action.  The  general  objects  of  the  Federation,  as  out- 
lined, were  to  extend  labour  organizations,  to  seek  means  of 
settlement  of  differences  or  by  "  an  aggregation  of  power 
to  enforce  legitimate  and  necessary  claims,"  to  promote 
productive  and  distributive  co-operation ; 

to  consolidate  the  eight  hour  system  by  legislation  or  otherwise, 
to  secure  direct  representation  of  labour  in  Parliament,  to  as- 
sist members  in  securing  a  fair  wage  and  reasonable  conditions 
of  labour,  and  to  take  steps  for  the  ultimate  establishment  of  a 
minimum  wage  for  all  men  and  women  in  Australia,  which, 
with  a  statute  day,  would  prevent  Australians  from  being  de- 
graded by  competition  to  the  level  of  Chinese  and  European 
labourers.^ 

After  deliberation,  the  Federation  set  out  its  political  ob- 
jective or  ultimate  aim,  which  embraced  as  its  first  plank 
**  the  nationalisation  of  all  sources  of  wealth  and  all  means 
of  production,  distribution  and  exchanging  of  wealth/' 
Other  planks  were  state  pensions,  free  educational  institu- 
tions, state  controlled  "  sanitary  "  institutions,  and  a  just 
distribution  of  wealth.  The  immediate  political  program 
comprised  universal  adult  suffrage,  abolition  of  plural  voting 
and  of  all  nominee  or  property  qualification  chambers,  equal 
electoral  districts,  complete  and  adequate  registration  of 
electors  and  annual  parliaments."  These  aims  were  to  be 
obtained  by  organizing  the  trade  unionists  and  general 
labourers  of  the  country  into  a  solid  Labour  party  who  wotdd 
elect  candidates  to  Parliament  pledged  to  support  the  Labour 
platform.  In  1891,  at  the  general  elections  in  New  South 
Wales  the  Labour  party  won  36  seats  out  of  a  house  of  120, 

*  Rules  of  the  Australian  Labour  Federation,  Brisbane,  1890. 
2  See  St.  Ledger,  Australian  Socialism,  pp.  38,  39,  42. 
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and  by  1899  had  won  a  total  of  70  seats  in  the  legislative 
chambers  of  the  continent.  When  the  first  Commonwealth 
Parliament  met  in  1901,  it  contained  24  Labour  members  in 
both  houses  out  of  a  total  membership  of  iii.  By  1906  it 
had  reached  a  total  of  41  members,  and  in  1910  secured  a 
majority  in  both  houses.  A  Labour  ministry  held  office  for 
a  few  months  in  1904,  and  again  in  1908- 1909.  By  this 
time  it  had  emerged  from  an  insignificant  third  party  to 
considerable  strength.  In  1910  it  attained  office  for  three 
years,  and  again  from  1914  till  the  end  of  1916,  when  a 
conscription  referendum  rent  the  party  in  twain.  In  the 
meantime  the  same  process  had  been  repeated  in  the  legis- 
latures of  the  various  states.  Coming  in  as  a  third  party, 
demanding,  as  the  price  of  its  support  to  one  of  the  other 
parties,  such  reforms  as  cheap  land,  land  taxation,  adult 
suffrage,  abolition  of  plural  voting,  equal  electoral  districts, 
early  closing  laws,  minimum  wage  legislation,  arbitration 
acts,  and  state  pensions,  it  was  able  to  achieve  much.  Grad- 
ually, as  the  altered  political  emphasis  obliterated  the  party 
divisions  of  the  pre- federation  period  and  led  to  the  con- 
solidation of  the  opponents,  it  became  the  party  in  oppo- 
sition, and  by  19 13  there  had  been  a  Labour  administration 
in  every  State.  Thus  out  of  the  defeated  strikes  of  1890 
came  a  political  party  whose  rise  and  achievements  are  the 
most  significant  items  in  the  social  and  political  development 
of  Australia  since  that  period. 

The  second  reaction  of  public  opinion  upon  the  strike  was 
equally  significant.  A  demand  arose  for  measures  to  pre- 
vent the  repetition  of  such  wasteful  and  damaging  conflicts. 
Industrial  legislation  in  response  to  the  demand  assumed  a 
twofold  form.  In  Victoria  the  problem  was  attacked  in- 
directly. An  effort  was  made  to  remove  those  economic 
abuses  which  give  questions  of  wages  their  primacy  as 
causes  of  industrial  disputes.    Legislation  was  endorsed  to 
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mitigate  or  abolish  sweating.  Wages  Boards  were  created, 
composed  of  a  chairman  and  equal  numbers  of  employers 
and  employees,  who  were  thus  "  a  jury  of  trade  experts," 
competent  to  fix  rates  of  pay,  forms  of  work,  hours  of  labour 
and  conditions  of  employment.  In  the  beginning,  this 
legislation  was  restricted  to  four  trades  where  sweating 
was  more  prominent.  Notwithstanding  their  humanitarian 
aim,  "  these  proposals  were  received  with  violent  hostility 
in  one  quarter,  namely  by  those  who  resisted  what  is  known 
as  any  interference  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  also 
by  those  who  made  a  fetish  of  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand." *  The  advocates  of  laissez  faire  boldly  asserted 
that  "  any  interference  with  the  relations  of  private  em- 
ployers and  their  employees,  however  well-intentioned  that 
interference  might  be,  would  do  more  mischief  than  good." 
Others  argued  that  the  Boards  would  do  away  with  per- 
sonal liberty,  and  would  "  determine  whether  a  poor  widow 
was  to  be  allowed  to  work  for  an  honest  living  for  herself 
and  her  fatherless  children."  "  Nothing,"  it  was  boldly 
asserted,  "  that  Parliament  could  do  would  stop  sweating, 
which  existed  in  every  large  city  in  the  world."  ^  On  this 
occasion  most  of  the  opposition  came  from  the  Legislative 
Council,  which  contained  some  of  the  largest  employers  of 
the  State.  When  in  1900  a  proposal  was  made  to  extend 
the  system  to  other  trades,  a  protest  was  raised  by  the 
Chamber  of  Manufactures,  on  the  ground  that  the  absence 
of  sweating  in  those  trades  did  not  furnish  the  original 
motive,  and  that  further  interference  with  economic  liberty 
was  undesirable.     Nevertheless  the  system  is  now  firmly 

^  Sir  Alexander  Peacock,  author  of  the  measure,  in  a  ms.  statement, 
quoted  by  Prof.  M.  B.  Hammond  in  Annals  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Political  and  Social  Science,  July,  191 3,  p.  28. 

*  Quoted  by  Prof.  M.  B.  Hammond,  in  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Economics^  Nov.,  1914,  p.  116,  from  the  Victorian  Parliament  Debates, 
vol.  Ixxix,  pp.  4405,  4412. 
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established,  though  supported  by  employers  rather  on  the 
ground  of  its  unique  success  in  preventing  strikes  than 
through  any  belief  in  the  principles  on  which  the  system  is 
based. 

The  second  method  of  avoiding  industrial  disputes,  that 
of  arbitration,  arose  in  New  Zealand,  whither  the  maritime 
strike  of  1890  had  spread.  The  priority  in  time  in  this 
matter  belongs  to  New  Zealand,  but  in  complexity  of 
method,  in  industrial  strategy,  and  in  the  formulation  of 
social  principles  the  primacy  has  passed  to  Australia.  The 
New  Zealand  system,  in  its  beginning,  laid  more  stress  on 
conciliation  than  on  arbitration.  The  Australian  workers, 
and  some  of  the  employers,  were  in  favor  of  the  method  of 
conciliation.  The  Victorian  Wages  Boards  were  in  prin- 
ciple but  a  method  of  conciliation.  In  New  South  Wales, 
however,  neither  employers  nor  employees  favored  it.  The 
former  were  responsible  for  the  failure  of  several  volun- 
tary measures  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  enacted  prior 
to  1 90 1.  An  act  passed  in  1892  created  councils  of  con- 
ciliation and  arbitration,  but  the  employers  treated  them 
with  contempt,  refusing  to  submit  industrial  disputes  to 
their  jurisdiction.  Since  the  boards  had  no  power  to  compel 
the  attendance  of  witnesses  or  the  production  of  necessary 
documents,  the  efforts  of  workmen  to  have  their  cases  heard 
were  baffled  by  the  refusal  of  the  other  side  to  appear.  An 
amendment  of  the  act  in  1899  proved  ineffective.  The 
same  attitude  was  adopted  by  employers  towards  a  similar 
act  for  which  the  late  Mr.  C.  C.  Kingston  was  responsible 
in  South  Australia  in  1894. 

The  workers  saw  in  the  methods  of  conciliation  an  op- 
portunity for  the  successful  assertion  of  collective  bargain- 
ing, but  they  were  anxious  for  a  law  which  would  make  it 
impossible  for  conciliation  or  arbitration  to  be  refused. 
Alleged  breaches  of  voluntary  agreements  on  the  part  of 
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employers,  spread  over  years  of  conflict/  converted  the 
workers'  preference  for  conciliation  into  one  for  compul- 
sion. They  wanted  a  court  with  power  not  only  to  inter- 
vene to  settle  disputes,  but  also  to  enforce  awards.  The 
court,  when  appointed,  would  aim  primarily  to  settle  dis- 
putes, but  since  disputes  arose  largely  out  of  questions  of 
wages  and  conditions  of  employment,  it  would,  in  the  last 
resort,  have  to  settle  and  enforce  a  minimum  wage  and  mini- 
mum standard  conditions  of  employment.  Hence,  when  in 
1 901  the  late  Mr.  B.  R.  Wise,  K.  C,  introduced  the  first 
Arbitration  Act  into  New  South  Wales,  he  brought  forward 
a  measure  of  compulsory  arbitration  instead  of  conciliation. 
In  1904  the  Commonwealth  Parliament  passed  an  act  of  a 
similar  nature,  conferring  jurisdiction,  in  the  case  of  dis- 
putes extending  beyond  the  limits  of  one  or  more  States, 
on  a  specially  constituted  Federal  Court  of  Arbitration. 

The  foregoing  sketch  of  the  events  of  1891  and  of  their 
consequences  shows  the  beginning  of  a  period  of  social  con- 
flict. The  consolidation  of  large  towns,  the  growth  of  the 
manufacturing  industry  and  the  aggressiveness  of  trade- 
unionism  produced  the  conditions  under  which  industrial 
struggles  became  possible.  The  generally  free  franchise  of 
the  country  afforded  trade-unionism,  when  organized  polit- 
ically, an  opportunity  to  bid  for  democratic  control  of  gov- 
ernment. But  neither  the  form  of  economic  development 
nor  the  extent  and  nature  of  political  organization  is  ade- 
quate to  account  for  the  social  struggle  of  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century.  It  is  customary  to  advance  the  rise  of  the 
Labour  party  as  the  sole  reason  for  this  phenomenon.  Its 
detractors  blame  the  number,  frequency  and  bitterness  of 
industrial  disputes  to  its  organized  power  in  trade-unionism 
and  its  influence  in  legislative  chambers.    Its  adherents  and 

1  See  iSpence,  Australia's  Awakening,  p.  108. 
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some  of  its  opponents  attribute  its  growth  and  consequent 
influence  to  this  organization  and  soHdarity.  This  analysis 
is  not  deep  enough.  The  organization  and  soHdarity  of  the 
Labour  party  have  been  effective  means  towards  the  real- 
ization of  the  program.  The  program,  however,  is  more 
significant  and  more  fundamental.  Industrial  disputes, 
whether  peaceful  demands  or  more  violent  strikes  for  in- 
creased wages  and  better  conditions,  are  not  necessary  re- 
sults of  either  organized  trade-unionism  or  of  its  legislative 
activity.  Again,  they  are  but  means  to  an  end,  and  that 
end  is  to  be  found  expressed  in  the  platform  and  aims  of 
the  Labour  movement.  But  even  when  we  have  analyzed 
these  phenomena  back  to  organic  expression  of  the  aim 
sought  therein,  we  have  yet  to  explain  the  support  which 
the  platform  of  the  Labour  movement  has  secured.  That 
support  is  to  be  found  in  a  deep-rooted  sentiment  latent  in 
the  country,  a  sentiment  born  of  the  reaction  from  condi- 
tions of  social  development  in  the  preceding  century,  and 
fostered  by  an  ''  ideal  of  social  progress  "  which  would 
"  control  and  rationalize  the  prevailing  doctrine  of  wealth 
accumulation  at  any  price."  ^ 

The  sociological  history  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
is  therefore  the  logical  development  of  that  of  the  previous 
century.  It  is  the  history  of  the  struggle  of  a  social  ideal 
to  manifest  itself.  That  ideal  became  an  impulse  to  the 
political  organization  of  a  new  party  and  a  resolvent  of 
previously  existing  parties.  It  formed  the  watchword  of 
the  new  party,  and  gradually,  partially  and  perhaps  sullenly 
secured  the  grudging  acquiescence  of  other  parties.  To 
one  group  or  class  it  was  a  stimulus  to  collective  action 
towards  its  realization,  to  another  or  other  groups  or  classes 

*  S«e  an  admirable  interpretation  of  this  matter  in  a  series  of  six 
articles,  entitled  "Australian  Ideals'*  in  The  Times  (London,  July- 
Aug.  1908). 
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it  was  a  provocative  to  combined  action  to  prevent  its  real- 
ization, to  modify  its  form  or  mitigate  what  was  feared 
would  be  its  evil  effects.  As,  however,  behind  the  resistance 
of  the  opponents  of  this  ideal  there  was  another  ideal,  the 
conflict  resolved  itself  into  one  between  two  groups,  twd 
classes,  with  antagonistic  ideals.  Rapid  economic  expan- 
sion, material  advance  as  measured  in  terms  of  exports  and 
imports,  on  the  one  hand,  was  set  up  over  against  social  pro- 
gress obtained  by  restraining  individualism  and  asserting  the 
rights  of  the  enfranchised  individual  to  all  that  is  implied  in 
the  recognition  of  a  common  humanity.  In  other  words',  the 
social  struggle  in  Australia  has  been,  and  still  is  between  two 
groups,  one  of  which  concentrates  on  the  "  business  of  de- 
veloping the  country  and  growing  rich,"  while  the  other 
speculates  upon  the  **  possibilities  of  moderate  affluence 
without  excessive  toil,  and  wide-spread  social  well-being, 
inconceivable  to  countries  less  richly  endowed,  less  thinly 
peopled,  and  less  remote. *'  ^ 

One  direct  consequence  of  the  manner  in  which  this  social 
struggle  was  precipitated  is  that  the  pressure  in  the  direc- 
tion of  social  reform  comes  from  the  groups  most  con- 
cerned. It  is  the  workers  of  city  and  country,  of  factory 
and  shearing-shed  who  have  given  momentum  to  the  forces 
inherent  in  the  social  situation  prior  to  1890.  Hence  the 
strategy  of  the  social  conflict  has  been  influenced  by  their 
views,  their  methods,  their  outlook.  It  is  idle  to  look  to 
the  conservative,  employing  class  for  any  considerable  con- 
structive efforts  in  the  direction  of  social  reform.  Criti- 
cism, not  always  hostile,  but  seldom  sympathetic,  and  never 
potent  to  alter  the  form  of  industrial  strategy,  is  all  they 
have  given.  A  few  men  of  progressive  views  and  broad 
popular  sympathies,  such  as  the  Hon.  W.  Pember  Reeves  in 

1  "Australian  Ideals,"  The  Times  (London,  Aug.  8,  1908). 
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New  Zealand,  the  late  Mr.  B.  R.  Wise  and  Mr.  Geo.  S. 
Beeby,  M.L.A.,  in  New  South  Wales,  Sir  Alexander  Pea- 
cock, M.L.A.,  in  Victoria,  and  the  late  Mr.  C.  C  Kingston 
in  South  Australia  have  been  the  creative  minds  who  have 
shaped  the  legislative  enactments  of  most  importance  as 
means  to  social  reform.  But  in  all  methods  of  attaining 
their  ends  other  than  that  of  constructive  law,  the  workers 
of  Australia  have  followed  their  own  devices.  The  national 
temperament,  heedless  of  experience,  unchecked  by  expert 
leaders,  experimental  in  method,  reckless  of  consequences,  is 
to  be  found  reflected  in  the  struggle.  The  initiative  in  the 
onset  has  come  from  the  workers.  Strikes,  i.  ^.,  con- 
certed refusals  on  the  part  of  the  workers  to  accept  em- 
ployment, have  been  far  more  frequent  than  lockouts,  or 
refusals  on  the  part  of  employers  to  permit  the  workers  to 
continue  at  work.  In  fact,  lockouts  are  rare,  the  men 
almost  invariably  acting  first,  and,  in  addition,  are  costly, 
since  they  involve  a  heavy  fine  under  the  Arbitration  Act. 
Strikes,  further,  are  often  undertaken  against  the  ad- 
vice of  the  leaders  of  trade-unionism.  Their  barbar- 
ity, futility  and  imwisdom  are  abundantly  recognized  by 
them,  yet  the  rank  and  file  never  stop  to  weigh  consequences. 
Whether  the  loss  in  wages  to  the  workers,  and  in  general 
well-being  to  the  community  is  ever  compensated  for  by  the 
results  of  strikes  is  not  a  criterion  in  general  use  among 
Australian  trade-unionists.  In  the  matter  of  compulsory 
arbitration,  in  the  question  of  preference  to  unionists,  in  the 
distinction  between  skilled  and  unskilled  labor,  in  the  choice 
between  piece  work  and  fixed  wages,  in  the  whole  economic 
problem  of  production  and  distribution,  the  action  taken  in 
Australia  has  been  along  the  line  of  the  collective  interests 
of  the  working  class. 

Their  aims   are  economic,   social   and   political.     First 
stands  a  demand  for  economic  justice,  for  a  distribution  of 
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wealth  that  will  enhance  social  well-being.  They  do  not 
object  to  wealth  as  such,  nor  to  the  wealthy  man  who  has 
become  wealthy  in  developing  the  resources  of  the  country. 
What  they  do  object  to  is  wealth  obtained  by  means  of 
monopolistic  enterprises  in  industry  or  on  the  land.  In  place 
of  the  insistence  on  profits  as  the  aim  of  industry,  they  have 
stressed  a  greater  equality  of  industrial  opportunity  and  a 
more  equitable  distribution  of  the  social  wealth.  They  are 
not  anxious  that  their  primary  products  shall  increase 
rapidly,  nor  that  their  manufacturing  industry  shall  grow  till 
it  becomes  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people.  They 
do  not  desire  to  be  distinguished,  as  America  does,  for  the 
sum-total  of  their  wealth  or  for  the  power  which  they,  as  a 
nation,  may  possess  thereby.  They  would  rather  that  their 
country's  industrial  development  should  be  slow  than  that 
there  should  be  created,  in  consequence  of  a  speedier  ex- 
ploitation, vast  aggregations  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  a 
few.  A  distribution  of  wealth  as  scientifically  controlled  as 
is  its  production  is  a  part  of  the  social  philosophy  of  the 
Labour  movement.^  To  that  end,  a  demand  is  made  that  the 
worker  shall  receive  such  a  reward  for  his  labour  as  will  en- 
able him  to  live  as  a  human  being  in  a  civilized  community. 
The  Australian  people  generally  argue  that  if  labour  be  a) 
duty,  subsistence  becomes  a  right,  the  enforcement  of  which 
society  must  guarantee  because  of  the  powerlessness  of  the 
labourer,  under  modern  economic  conditions,  to  enforce  his 
rights.  Accepting  the  family  as  an  economic  and  social 
unit,  and  every  male  as  actually  or  potentially  the  head  of 
a  family,  the  workers  ask  for  a  living  wage  that  will  enable 
them  to  maintain  their  own  physical  strength  and  social 
status,  and  rear  a  family  in  accordance  with  a  certain  defi- 
nite standard  of  comfort  and  decency.    Society  is  expected 

*  See  a  striking  article,  entitled  "  Labour's  Philosophy,"  The  Worker^ 
August  18,  1910. 
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to  enforce  this  wage  by  making  it  a  first  charge  upon  the 
proceeds  of  industry,  to  be  calculated  without  regard  to 
profits. 

The  economic  demands  have  been  enforced  through  a 
political  program  and  by  the  political  method.  The  right  of 
the  franchise,  based  on  a  concept  of  personality,  was  the 
first  step  in  the  political  program.  With  its  realization  came 
a  wide-spread  confidence  in  the  power  of  legislation,  and 
that  multiplication  of  laws  in  furtherance  of  a  social  ideal 
which  has  made  the  statute  books  of  Australia  "  labora- 
tories of  political  experiment."  The  basis  for  this  supreme 
confidence  in  the  power  of  legislation  is  twofold.  In  the 
first  place,  democratic  legislation  is  the  assertion  of  the  re- 
sponsibility felt  by  the  individual  for  his  own  and  his  fel- 
low's efficiency.  Hence,  in  its  enforcement  he  does  not 
destroy,  but  rather  increases,  his  own  independence.  He 
realizes  his  own  personality  in  caring  for  his  fellows.  Sec- 
ondly, legislation  is  coming  to  be  the  invention  of  new 
political  formulae  for  the  satisfaction  of  social  wants.  It 
has  often  been  more  than  the  expression  of  public  opinion ; 
it  is  tending  to  become  an  instrument  for  the  actualization 
of  collective  needs  and  purposes.  As  such  it  becomes  increas- 
ingly sentitive,  not  to  public  opinion  merely,  but  to  the  need^ 
that  it  has  to  meet,  or  to  the  advancing  purposes  with  which  it 
must  keep  pace.  Of  the  larger  constructive  measures  in  the 
Australian  political  program  of  the  last  twenty-five  years, 
it  is  only  partly  true  to  say  that  they  expressed  public  opin- 
ion. Rather  were  they  bold  endeavors  to  find  methods  for 
the  realization  of  political  principles  or  to  solve  pressing 
social  problems.  As  such,  they  tended  at  times  to  go  beyond 
what  party  opinion  endorsed,  while  falling  short  of  a  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  at  issue.  For  instance,  the  Industrial 
Disputes  Act  of  New  South  Wales,  1908,  which  had  a 
stormy  career,  is  declared  to  have  introduced  a  larger  meas- 
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ure  of  industrial  socialism  than  the  leaders  of  the  party 
which  passed  it  realized  at  the  time/  While  this  concept 
prevails,  the  true  test  of  Australian  legislation  will  lie  in  its 
efficiency,  in  its  power  to  realize  the  collective  purposes,  and 
in  its  ability  to  give  full  scope  to  social  personality. 

Included  in  the  social  program  have  been  such  rights 
of  a  common  humanity  as  are  possible  only  by  the  pay- 
ment of  an  increased  wage.  Of  these,  leisure  is  a  first 
condition.  It  is  realized  by  competent  observers  that  the 
successful  assertion  of  the  right  to  a  certain  amount  of 
leisure  is  one  of  the  foremost  achievements  of  Australian 
national  life.  The  Australian  feels  that  its  value,  as  shown 
in  the  case  of  those  who  can  buy  it  with  their  wealth,  is  so 
great  that  it  ought  to  be  added  to  the  needs  of  life  and  made 
a  part  of  those  conditions  which  are  one's  natural  birth- 
right. Without  it.  personal  freedom  is  curtailed,  personal 
dignity  lowered,  and  the  full  play  of  mind  and  soul  checked. 
The  socialistic  conception  of  production  for  public  use. 
rather  than  for  private  profit,  is  in  part  the  basis  for  this 
demand.  "  With  machinery  put  to  its  proper  use,  that  of 
contributing  to  the  happiness  of  mankind,"  so  runs  the 
unionist  argument,"  increased  leisure  will  give  opportunities 
for  the  cultivation  of  all  those  higher  faculties  latent  in 
man  but  now  repressed  by  the  pressure  of  a  social  system 
which  makes  the  satisfaction  of  mere  material  wants  an  all- 
absorbing  struggle."  ^ 

To  the  demand  for  leisure  as  a  condition  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  higher  national  life  has  been  added  one  for  a  free 
education  for  every  child.  "  Education  is  one  of  the  meas- 
ures which  will  strike  at  the  root  of  the  injustice  from 

*See  Russell,  "Industrial  Arbitration  in  relation  to  Socialism," 
Economic  Journal,  September,  191 5. 

2  Rules  of  the  Australian  Workers*  Union,  quoted  in  Spence,  Aus- 
tralia* s  Awakening,  p.  74. 
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which  the  masses  now  suffer/'  "  Labour  stands  for  giving 
to  Australians  the  opportunity  to  become  an  enlightened 
people.  Every  child  must  be  educated  at  the  expense  of  the 
community.  Education  must  be  made  free  right  through, 
from  the  primary  school  to  the  University."  ^  By  means 
of  free  education,  national  efficiency  is  to  be  secured  and 
every  member  become  equipped  for  industrial,  political  and 
social  life.  Democracy  is  to  be  enlightened  and  efficient,  its 
best  brains  selected  and  trained  for  its  service,  and  by  so 
doing,  the  congealing  of  the  social  strata  and  the  crystalli- 
zation of  class  feeling  be  prevented,  as  far  as  possible. 

Finally,  a  demand  for  better  conditions  of  health  and 
recreation  has  been  included  in  the  social  program.  That 
the  Australian  people  shall  be  healthy  citizens  rearing  healthy 
families  has  been  a  national  aspiration.  Hence,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  program  of  the  Labour  party,  and  in  general 
ultimately  endorsed  by  all,  have  been  proposals  for  the  care 
of  maternity,  the  protection  of  child  life,  the  medical  in- 
spection and  care  of  school  children,  the  purity  of  food,  the 
extension  of  the  scope  and  methods  of  public  health  even  to 
the  nationalization  of  hospitals,  and  finally,  for  housing 
regulations  that  will  prevent  the  erection  of  the  slums  of 
old-world  cities,  under  sunnier  skies  and  happier  conditions. 

We  have  reached  now  the  explanation  of  the  paradox 
with  which  our  sociological  analysis  began.  The  intoler- 
ance of  special  privileges  is  the  reaction  from  a  period  when 
special  privileges  tended  to  become  entrenched  in  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  development  of  the  country.  The  great 
mass  of  democratic  legislation  represents  the  effort  of  a 
people,  politically  emancipated,  to  correct  the  abuses  of  the 
past  and  realize  the  fulness  of  individual  and  social  develop- 
ment for  which  the  term  "  democracy  "  in  a  young,  free, 
rich  country  is  an  adequate  expression.    The  State  Socialism 

>  Spcfice,  op.  rtf.,  p.  588. 
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of  Australia  is  the  direct  consequence  of  its  isolation,  the 
nature  of  its  immigration,  the  conditions  of  its  settlement, 
the  long  distances  of  the  continent,  the  sparseness  of  its 
population,  the  concentration  in  cities,  and,  finally,  the  nature 
of  the  social  ideals.  State  ownership  of  land,  an  assisted 
immigration,  the  priority  of  pastoral  development,  the  long 
carriage  of  wool  and  wheat  to  a  few  distant  ports,  the! 
scarcity  of  capital  within  the  country,  these  were  the  con- 
ditions that  have  given  impulse  and  form  to  Australian 
state  socialism.  Government  enterprise  has  meant  the  use 
of  the  state's  capital  and  resources  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
curing to  the  whole  of  society  the  rich  return  to  be  derived 
from  nature  in  a  new  and  undeveloped  country.  Without 
such  expenditure,  the  development  of  the  machinery  of 
civilization  in  the  country  would  have  been  less  speedy, 
and  the  rich  profits  arising  from  its  exploitation  would 
have  been  distributed  differently.  The  bitter  lessons  of  an 
era  of  land  monopoly  and  class  privilege,  combined  with 
the  more  pleasant  lessons  of  the  period  of  state  aid,  bear 
fruit  in  the  social  attitude  of  to-day. 

In  parallel  fashion,  we  have  found  the  explanation  of  the 
presence  in  Australian  life  of  a  class  that  gained  power  and 
privilege,  became  conservative  and  formed  the  nucleus 
around  which  the  commercial  and  professional  classes  have 
formulated  their  interests  and  organized  their  political  activi- 
ties. Through  the  control  which  this  class  achieved  over  the 
land,  there  was  created  by  1845  a  wealthy  territorial  aristoc- 
racy. The  perversion  of  the  various  acts  seeking  to  establish 
a  yeomanry  upon  the  soil  only  increased  the  power  of  this 
territorial  aristocracy  and  established  a  feud  between  squat- 
ters and  free  selectors.  The  adoption  of  property  fran- 
chises in  elections,  and  the  consequent  control  for  many 
years  of  both  representative  houses  in  each  State  and  of  the 
Legislative  Councils,  even  to-day,  by  the  conservative  class, 
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explains  the  slowness  with  which  the  admitted  evils  of  land 
monopoly  have  been  dealt  with,  as  well  as  the  bitterness  of 
the  political  struggle.  Fundamentally,  the  conservatives  of 
Australia  are  individualists.  They  have  inherited  the 
social  temper  of  those  bold  men  who  faced  the  Australian 
bush,  and,  each  for  his  own,  careless  of  the  interests  of 
others,  carved  out  his  fortune  upon  the  land.  As  suggested, 
they  are  a  valuable  element  in  Australian  life,  but  it  is  the 
clash  of  their  aims,  interests  and  purposes  with  those  who 
follow  a  program  of  social  reform,  which  constitutes  the 
social  struggle  of  Australia  to-day. 

It  remains  for  us,  then,  to  analyze  this  struggle  in  its 
major  phases,  economic,  political  and  social.  Therein  we 
shall  see  vividly  the  principles  which  differentiate  these  two 
classes.  We  shall  see  the  measures  taken  to  reform  the 
admitted  abuses  of  the  past,  and  those  which  aim  to  realize 
a  new  social  ideal.  Land  monopoly  and  restricted  settle- 
ment are  attacked.  Into  the  old  bottles  of  political  con- 
servatism is  poured  the  new  wine  of  democracy.  Individu- 
alism is  submitted  to  the  acid  resolvents  of  new  economic 
theories.  The  problems  pressing  for  solution  concerning 
industrial  disputes,  living  wages  and  decent  conditions  of 
labour  are  attacked.  Finally,  we  shall  see,  a  care  for  human 
happiness  is  so  extended  as  to  cover  the  life  of  man  almost 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  These,  we  shall  find,  are  the 
great  strides  Australia  has  made  towards  the  realization  of 
a  social  democracy. 


CHAPTER  V 
The  Conflict  in  Economic  Theory 

In  Australia,  two  antithetical  social  theories  are  found, 
and  each  has  many  adherents.  An  economic  liberalism 
coexists  in  complete  contrast  with  an  economic  con- 
servatism. To  one  group  of  persons  economic  activity 
is  governed  by  what  they  believe  to  be  immutable  laws, 
interference  with  which  tends  to  endanger  private  in- 
terests and  social  welfare.  The  other  group  has  "  swal- 
lowed economic  formulae ",  and  is  seeking  to  find  eco-. 
nomic  laws  which  will  not  conflict  with  social  rights. 
To  the  classic  individualism,  entrenched  in  Australia 
through  land  monopoly,  the  latter  group  opposes  an  ideal 
of  social  and  economic  justice,  to  be  realized  by  a  col- 
lective control  of  monopolies  and  the  extension  of  the 
industrial  and  economic  functions  of  the  state  and  muni- 
cipality. The  doctrine  of  supply  and  demand,  with  its 
corollary  of  competition,  is  superseded  by  that  of  a  living 
wage  as  the  first  charge  on  industry.  Freedom  of  contract 
has  given  place  to  a  legally  established  collective  bargain- 
ing, enforced  through  courts  of  conciliation  and  arbitration. 
In  the  principles  which  guide  the  decisions  of  these  courts 
are  to  be  found  the  clearest  instances  of  the  conflict  in  eco- 
nomic theory.^ 

^  Among  the  most  valuable  materials  for  sociological  study  in 
Australian  life  are  the  reports  issued  by  the  various  Arbitration 
Courts,  especially  those  of  the  Commonwealth  Arbitration  Court,  which, 
because  of  its  status  and  the  character  and  ability  of  its  President,  Mr. 
Justice  Higgins,  is  the  industrial  arbiter  of  the  continent. 
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The  doctrine  of  freedom  of  contract  dominated  the 
thought  and  action  of  the  pastoralists  and  employers  of 
Australia  till  within  recent  years.  This  view  of  relations 
between  masters  and  workers  determined  their  attitudes 
during  the  strikes  of  1890.  In  1891  the  President  of 
the  Employers'  Union  declared  that  "all  that  employers 
insisted  on  was  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  conduct  their 
business  as  they  pleased,  and  to  employ  whom  they  pleased, 
whether  the  men  were  in  unions  or  not.'*  ^  In  addition 
they  held  the  view  that  they  alone  should  have  the  right 
to  determine  the  rate  of  wages  and  the  conditions  of 
employment,  while  denying  to  workmen  the  right  to 
combine.*  Any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  employees 
acting  collectively  to  appraise  their  services  was  re- 
garded as  an  act  of  "  outside  interference  "  that  must  be 
fought  at  all  costs  as  detrimental  to  individual  and  social 
welfare.  That  freedom  of  contract  meant,  on  the  part  of 
the  employer,  "  the  power  to  withhold  bread  "  was  freely 
recognized.  Thus,  the  Institute  of  Marine  Engineers  had 
accepted  a  reduction  of  wages  for  a  term,  with  the  proviso 
that  three  months'  notice  of  any  desired  alteration  should 
be  given.  In  November  1896,  as  the  bad  conditions  which 
led  them  to  accept  reduced  wages  were  passing,  they  gave 
notice  of  the  termination  of  their  agreement.  "  The  ship- 
owners' reply  was  a  menacing  letter,  sent — not  to  the  Insti- 
tute, but  to  each  individual  employee — asking  him  whether 
he  was,  or  was  not,  satisfied  with  the  existing  conditions, 
for,  if  not,  he  was  *  jeopardising  his  position.'  "  "  In  this 
case  there  was  no  recognition  by  the  employers  of  the  fact 

*  Quoted  from  The  Argus  (Melbourne,  Feb.  27,  1891),  in  Spence, 
Australia's  Awakening,  p.  113. 

*Sce  Spence,  op.  cit.,  p.  113  for  instances  of  such  interpretations. 

*  Commonwealth  Arbitration  Reports,  vol.  vi,  p.  100.  Henceforth  to 
be  cited  thus :  6  C.  A.  R.,  p.  100. 
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that  the  worker  was  not  really  free.  "  This  same  argu- 
ment, *  Why  do  you  take  the  job?'  is  used  as  to  all  com- 
plaints about  low  wages  and  bad  conditions  "  without  con- 
sideration of  "  how  human  beings  are  driven  to  enter  the 
services  of  others  by  the  grim  spectre  of  unemployment  at 
their  heels,  and  by  the  still  more  terrible  spectre  of  hopelessi 
pauperism  never  far  behind."  ^ 

Against  this  view  of  the  relations  of  employer  and  em- 
ployee the  social  sense  of  the  community  has  come  to  rebel. 
Nevertheless  the  notion  still  exists  that  the  employer,  who 
by  thrift  begins  life  as  a  capitalist,  and  by  managerial 
ability  renders  a  social  service,  is  thereby  best  fitted  to 
arrange  the  terms  of  employment.  Much  that  has  been 
done  to  restore  true  freedom  of  contract  is  still  de- 
nounced as  unwarrantable  interference.  But  the  old  free- 
dom of  contract  is  no  longer  acknowledged  as  such.  "  The 
power  of  the  employer  to  withhold  bread  is  a  much 
more  effective  weapon  than  the  power  of  the  employee 
to  refuse  to  labour.  Freedom  of  contract  under  such 
circumstances  is  surely  misnamed :  it  should  rather  be  called 
despotism  in  contract."  ^  The  general  helplessness  of  in- 
dividual employees  against  employers  proves  that  the  con- 
tracting parties  are  not  on  the  same  level ;  the  contract  is  not 
free.  In  the  case  of  the  members  of  the  Federated  Gas 
Employees'  Industrial  Union,  evidence  before  the  Arbitra- 
tion Court  showed  that  owing  to  the  absence  of  a  union 
prior  to  191 2  the  men  always  got  a  smaller  increase  in 
wages  than  they  asked  for.  Further,  when  a  Wages  Board 
was  formed,  covering  some  of  the  members  of  this  industry 
among  others,  "  the  numerous  wood  and  coal  merchants 
who  dominated  the  Board  "  granted  their  employees  a  wage 

^2C.A.  R.,  p.  72. 
^5C.A.R.,p.27. 
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equal  only  to  yy  per  cent  of  that  obtained  by  similar  workers 
in  the  employ  of  the  various  gas  companies,  who  were 
not  represented  on  the  Board/  "  Under  the  misno- 
mer of  '  free  contract ',  it  [the  contract  system]  throws  the 
worker  back  on  the  old  unfair  dilemma  of  insufficient  rates, 
or  else  unemployment  and  a  hungry  home."  ^ 

To  remedy  this  situation,  three  measures  have  been  taken. 
Collective  bargaining  is  legalized  and  encouraged.  In  the 
Commonwealth  Court  of  Arbitration,  and  in  that  o'f  New 
South  Wales,  this  action  is  followed  by  what  is  held  to  bel 
its  logical  complement,  preference  to  unionists.  Finally, 
a  minimum  wage  is  enforced  as  a  bulwark  of  economic 
freedom,  a  check  on  the  despotic  contractual  power  of  the 
employer.  Collective  bargaining  is  established  by  law. 
Among  the  chief  objects  of  the  Act  which  established  the 
Commonwealth  Arbitration  Court  ^  are : 

(a)  to  facilitate  and  encourage  the  organization  of  representa- 
tive bodies  of  employers  and  of  employees,  and  the  submission 
of  industrial  disputes  to  the  Court  by  organization  .  .  .  (b)  to 
provide  for  the  making  and  enforcement  of  industrial  agree- 
ments between  employers  and  employees  in  relation  to  indus- 
trial disputes. 

The  Act  encourages  collective  bargaining  by  refusing  the 
right  of  approach  to  the  Court  to  any  other  than  organized' 
bodies  of  employers  and  employees,  termed  "industrial 
unions  '*,  and  by  registering  and  enforcing  industrial  agree- 
ments made  between  such  corporate  bodies.  It  provides 
also  for  the  registration  of  such  industrial  unions,  and  al 
body  of  regulations  exists  covering  the  conditions  of 
their    registration    and    the    exercise    of    their    powers. 

^7C.R.  R.,  p.  65. 
«3C. /I. /?.,  p.  36. 
•The  CommcmweaUh  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Act  1904-1911. 
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The  same  Act  provides  that  preference  to  unionists  shall 
be  granted  whenever  in  the  opinion  of  the  court  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  prevention  or  settlement  of  industrial  disputes, 
for  the  maintenance  of  industrial  peace,  or  for  the  welfare 
of  society.  Similarly  the  establishment  and  enforcement 
of  a  living  wage  is  the  main  measure  towards  securing 
"  what  is  fair  and  right  in  relation  to  any  industrial  matter, 
having  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  persons  immediately 
concerned,  and  of  society  as  a  whole."  ^ 

The  struggle  has  now  shifted  from  the  right  of  collective 
bargaining  and  the  value  of  the  minimum  wage  to  some  of 
their  corollaries.  Few  persons  would  be  found  to  dispute 
the  benefits  of  unionism,  though  many  object  to  its  methods. 
Few,  too»,  deny  the  principle  of  a  living  wage,  thfough 
controversy  exists  as  to  the  rate  of  the  wage,  the  method 
by  which  it  is  determined,  and  its  effect  upon  industry.  Over 
the  questions  of  preference,  of  the  extent  and  nature  of 
state  interference,  and  the  principle  on  which  the  living  wage 
shall  be  decided,  with  its  juxtaposition  of  social  aims  and 
economic  consequences,  the  differences  of  opinion  are  pro- 
found and  far-reaching. 

Preference  to  unionists  is  regarded,  on  the  one  hand, 
as  a  corollary  to  compulsory  arbitration,  without  which 
industrial  peace  and  the  securing  of  equitable  industrial 
conditions  would  be  impossible.  Three  reasons  are  ad- 
vanced for  its  necessity.  ( i )  The  opportunity  for  prefer- 
ence in  employment  tends  to  act  as  an  incentive  to  working 
men  to  enroll  themselves  in  unions,  thus  perfecting  the 
legal  machinery  and  extending  its  scope.  "  It  may  seem 
very  shocking  in  some  quarters,  but  it  is  my  clear  duty,  in 
obedience  to  the  law,  to  treat  unionism  as  a  desirable  aid  in 
securing  industrial  peace."  ^     (2)  The  economic  and  social 

*  See  Commonwealth  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Act  1904- 191 1,  sec.  iv, 
'  Mr.  Justice  Higgins,  in  5  C.  A.  R.,  p.  25. 
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advantages  derived  from  arbitration  have  been  won  at  much 
cost  by  the  trade-unionists,  who  have  the  right  to  be  recom- 
pensed by  such  a  favor.  "  There  is  much  force,  one  must 
confess,  in  the  position  .  .  .  that  the  union  men  have  to  fight 
for  non-unionists,  as  well  as  for  themselves,  in  the  efforts  to 
obtain  better  terms  from  the  employers;  that  the  unionists 
have  to  pay  subscriptions  and  levies,  sacrifice  time  and  energy 
and  (not  infrequently)  their  employment."  ^  (3)  There 
is  a  third  reason  that  has  great  weight  in  practice.  It  is 
felt  that  without  preference,  there  would  be  no  security  for 
the  conditions  of  remuneration  and  employment  so  far  won. 
The  non-unionist  is  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  capitalist, 
used  by  him  as  a  lever  to  reduce  wages  in  a  time  of  indus- 
trial depression,  and  by  his  presence,  a  constant  menace 
to  the  unionist  and  his  cherished  industrial  ideals.  "  The 
truth  is,  preference  is  sought  for  unionists  in  order  to  pre- 
vent preference  of  non-unionists  or  anti-unionists,  to  pre- 
vent the  gradual  bleeding  of  unionists  by  the  feeding  of 
non-unionism.    It  is  a  weapon  of  defence."  ^ 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  object  to  the  principle  ad- 
vance three  reasons.  They  declare  that,  since  employment 
is  to  be  made  conditional  upon  joining  a  union,  the  unions 
would  control  the  primary  right  which  every  man  has  to  earn 
his  living  in  the  way  he  may  choose.  They  hold  that,  since 
not  only  the  right  to  work,  but  also  one's  political  thought  and 
action  would  be  conditioned  by  membership  in  unions  which 
are  becoming  increasingly  political,  the  principle  of  prefer- 
ence is  subversive  of  liberty.  It  would  deprive  a  man  of 
the  right  to  act,  think,  and  speak  for  himself.  Lastly,  there 
is  raised  the  objection  that  the  discrimination  between  the 
two  classes  of  union  and  non-union  workers  is  opposed  to 

^SC.A.  /?.,  p.  25. 
»7C.  ^. /?.,  p.  233. 
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the  institutions  and  traditions  of  England,  and,  when  used 
by  a  Labour  government  to  reward  its  followers,  is  but  a 
form  of  the  vicious  "  spoils  "  system.  Thus,  logical  neces- 
sity stands  opposed  to  expediency.  To  one  group,  prefer- 
ence is  a  vital  necessity  to  the  securing  and  enforcement  of 
collective  bargaining;  to  the  other  it  is  an  inexpedient  and 
partisan  act. 

On  the  question  of  State  interference,  the  objectors  are 
governed  less  by  expediency,  though  their  basic  principles 
do  not  now  receive  the  general  support  in  current  economic 
opinion  that  they  formerly  did.  They  endorse  the  doctrine 
of  supply  and  demand  in  relation  to  wages,  with  its  corol- 
lary of  competition.  They  hold  that  a  natural  law,  such  as 
they  believe  that  of  supply  and  demand  to  be,  controls  the 
fixing  of  wages.  This  law  of  political  economy  is  believed 
to  have  the  certainty  of  operation  and  the  inexorable  char- 
acter of  the  law  of  gravitation.  To  attempt  therefore  by 
state  action  to  regulate,  restrain  or  control  its  operation  is 
foolish  and  futile.  To  leave  wages  to  the  natural  play  of 
economic  forces  would  be  better  than  to  create  a  fictitious 
standard  of  remuneration.  Thus,  on  January  25,  19 16, 
the  Employers'  Federation  and  similar  bodies  approached 
the  Premier  of  New  South  Wales  with  regard  to  increased 
wages  in  war  time.  The  requests  and  the  argument  ran 
thus  : 

We  urge,  therefore,  that  in  the  interests  not  only  of  employers 
of  labour  but  as  a  protection  to  our  industries,  and  in  view  of 
the  serious  financial  and  industrial  crisis  which  is  fast  develop- 
ing as  a  result  of  the  great  and  disastrous  war  which  is  sapping 
the  very  foundations  of  our  national  industrial  fabric,  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  the  Government  of  the  country  to  take  such  steps 
as  will  restore  and  maintain  industrial  peace.  We  believe  that 
a  declaration  by  the  Government  that  no  applications  for  in- 
creased wages  excepting  in  cases  where  workers  are  being  paid 
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less  than  the  minimum  of  8s  9d  per  day  fixed  by  his  Honor 
Mr.  Justice  Heydon,  or  shorter  hours,  would  be  considered  by 
wages  boards  during  the  period  of  the  war,  would  have  a  bene- 
ficial effect  in  the  industrial  arena,  and  would  put  an  end  to  a 
condition  of  things  which  is  fraught  with  the  gravest  conse- 
quences to  the  whole  community.  The  present  tendency  of 
wages  board  awards  is  to  create  a  fictitious  standard  of  re- 
muneration which  cannot  possibly  be  maintained  after  the  war, 
and  the  necessity  for  an  ultimate  readjustment  of  wages  will 
be  likely  to  create  further  industrial  strife.  ...  It  is  only 
courting  disaster,  therefore,  to  leave  in  the  hands  of  wages 
boards'  chairmen  at  this  critical  period  the  full  power  to  adjust 
wages  and  hours  of  labour  to  temporary  economic  conditions.^ 

Without  discussing  the  whole  situation,  one  may  point  out, 
first,  that  the  view  of  the  employers  in  this  matter  seems 
to  have  been  based  on  the  erroneous  idea  that  in  Great 
Britain  "  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  announced  that  no  further 
increases  in  industrial  wages  will  be  permitted  except  those 
governed  by  existing  industrial  agreements."  ^  Neverthe- 
less, allowing  for  this  error,  the  employers  seem  to  regard 
the  regulation  of  wages  as  an  incentive  towards  industrial 
strife,  and  competition  as  the  ultimate  method  of  readjust- 
ment after  the  war.  It  is  no  unfair  inference,  therefore, 
to  regard  competition  as  a  method  of  wage  adjustment 
which  they  prefer  to  one  of  state  regulation. 

In  the  social  ideal  which  guides  most  of  the  legislative 
activity  promoted  or  supported  by  the  Labour  party,  and  en- 
dorsed by  large  sections  in  Australia  to-day,  supply  and 
demand  and  competition  are  alike  superseded.  The  theory 
of  supply  and  demand  is  found  by  Mr.  Justice  Higgins, 
after  an  experience  of  over  lo  years  in  the  Commonwealth 

*  Statement    of    the    Employers'    Federation,    published    in    Sydney 
Morning  Herald,  Jan.  28,  1916. 
'  Statement  ut  supra. 
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Arbitration  Court,  "  to  be  responsible  for  much  industrial 
friction,  and  to  be  at  the  root  of  many  industrial  disputes."  ^ 
Industrial  peace  cannot  be  secured  while  human  life  is 
"  treated  in  the  game  of  competition  as  if  it  were  the  ball  to 
be  kicked.  This,  the  most  valuable  asset  of  the  State,  must 
be  protected,  whatever  else  suffers."  *  Competition,  though 
not  abrogated,  has  its  definite  limits.  Unless  these  are  fixed 
at  a  point  at  which  a  worker  can  obtain  a  wage  sufficient 
to  satisfy  "  the  normal  needs  of  the  average  employee  re- 
garded as  a  human  being  living  in  a  civilized  community,"  * 
there  will  result  nothing  but  bitter  industrial  disputes. 

I  cannot  conceive  of  any  such  industrial  dispute  as  this  being 
settled  effectively  which  fails  to  secure  to  the  worker  enough 
wherewith  to  renew  his  strength  and  to  maintain  his  home  from 
day  to  day.  He  will  dispute,  he  must  dispute,  until  he  gets 
this  minimum:  even  as  a  man  immersed  can  never  rest  until 
he  gets  his  head  above  water.* 

Industrial  peace  will  never  be  possible  till  the  right  of 
every  human  being  to  a  sufficiency  of  the  primary  wants  of 
life  is  met.  This  result  can  only  be  achieved  by  regulating 
the  anti-social  operation  of  the  economic  law  of  supply  and 
demand,  and  by  lifting  the  burden  of  a  wasteful  and  damag- 
ing competition  off  the  shoulders  of  the  worker. 

My  function  is  to  secure  peace  if  possible;  and,  in  order  to 
secure  peace,  to  provide  that  the  employee  shall  have  a  reason- 
able return  for  his  labour — above  all,  sufficient  means  to  meet 
the  primary  wants  of  human  life — including  opportunities  for 
rest  and  recreation.  A  growing  sense  of  the  value  of  human 
life  seems  to  be  at  the  back  of  all  these  methods  of  regulating 

^SC.A.  R.,  p.  27. 
^4C.  A.  R.,  p.  18. 
^2C.A.R„p.  3. 
*3C.  A.  R.,  p.  20. 
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labour;  a  growing  conviction  that  human  life  is  too  valuable 
to  be  the  shuttlecock  in  the  game  of  money-making  and 
competition;  a  growing  resolve  that  the  injurious  strain  of  the 
contest,  but  only  so  far  as  it  is  injurious,  shall,  so  far  as 
possible,  be  shifted  from  the  human  instruments.^ 

There  cannot  be  competion  among  workers  for  a  wage 
lower  than  one  fixed  by  Arbitration  Courts  or  Wages 
Boards  as  sufficient  to  afford  them  a  frugal  livelihood. 
Just  as  the  State  interferes  to  secure  sanitation  and  pure 
food,  in  the  interests  of  those  not  able  nor  wise  enough 
to  secure  such  for  themselves,  and  thereby,  in  the  interests 
of  the  whole  community,  so  it  interferes  with  competitive 
■wage  fixing. 

When  however,  a  living  wage  has  been  fixed,  a  large 
measure  of  true  freedom  of  contract  has  been  secured  and 
competitive  bargaining  may  begin.  The  industrial  legisla- 
tion of  Australia,  considered  apart  from  the  organized  ac- 
tion of  trade  unionists,  makes  no  attempt  to  fix  a  maximum 
wage,  to  dictate  the  conditions  of  employment,  or  to  inter- 
fere with  the  free  choice  of  the  employer  in  selecting  his' 
workmen.  Abrogation  of  the  employers'  freedom  of  con- 
tract is  not  equivalent  to  the  subjection  of  employers  to  the 
dictation  of  unions.^  The  employer  is  free  to  dispense 
with  the  services  of  any  worker  who  does  not  come  up  toi 
his  standard  and  to  obtain  the  best  men  available  by  offer- 
ing them  higher  wages.  He  may  carry  on  his  own  business 
in  his  own  way,  and  make  what  profits  he  can,  provided  he 
does  not  create  industrial  trouble  or  endanger  industrial 
peace  by  insufficient  wages  or  other  injustice. 

In  the  strain  of  competition,  the  pressure  on  the  employer  is 
often  very  great,  and  he  ought  to  be  free  to  choose  his  em- 

>  4  C.  ^.  R.,  p.  loi. 

«  See  5  C.  A.  R.,  p.  168  and  7  C.  A.  R.,  p.  232. 
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ployees  on  their  merits  and  according  to  his  own  exigencies, 
free  to  make  use  of  new  machines,  of  improved  methods,  of 
financial  advantages,  of  advantages  of  locality,  of  superior 
knowledge,  free,  in  short,  to  put  the  utmost  pressure  on  any- 
thing and  everything,  except  human  life.^ 

"  In  every  case  that  has  come  before  me,"  said  Mr.  Justice 
Powers,  Deputy  President  of  the  Commonwealth  Arbitration 
Court,  "employers  are  voluntarily  paying  to  some  employees 
for  special  work,  or  qualifications,  or  responsibility,  or  for 
long  or  trustworthy  service,  more  than  the  rate  fixed  by  the 
Court  from  time  to  time.  Nothing  should  be  done  to  check 
that."  ^  A  powerful  incentive  to  efficiency,  to  higher  tech- 
nical skill  and  to  increased  productivity  would  be  checked 
and  destroyed  if  superior  skill  could  not  demand  increased 
wages. 

When  we  consider  the  attitude  taken  towards  profits  we 
see  the  same  conflict  of  views.  Profits  are  not  regarded  as 
opposed  to  social  justice.  They  are  only  taken  into  account 
so  far  as  they  affect  the  standard  wage.  The  principle  on 
which  the  latter  is  based  is  not  one  of  profit-sharing.  The 
right  to  fair  wages  is  not  equivalent  to  the  right  to  be 
awarded  a  fair  proportion  of  the  profits.  A  fair  and 
reasonable  remuneration  is  a  first  charge  on  the  products  of 
industry,  standing  on  the  same  level  as  the  cost  of  the  raw 
material  of  manufacture.  It  has  to  be  paid  whatever  may 
be  the  profits.  If  the  latter  are  high,  if  skilful  management, 
enterprise,  largeness  of  output  or  mere  good  fortune  has 
enabled  an  employer  to  obtain  large  profits,  it  is  not  a  part 
of  the  purpose  of  industrial  legislation  that  he  should  be 
made  to  pay  higher  wages.  The  workers  run  no  risks,  incur 
no  liabilities,  and  the  profits  of  the  employer  are  his  return 

M  C  ^.  R.,  p.  18. 

'  Federated  Mining  Employees*  Case,  No.  13  of  1916,  p.  24. 
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for  those  risks  and  liabilities.  But  profits  must  not  be  made 
at  the  cost  of  the  primary  needs  of  the  worker,  nor  at  the 
cost  of  society.  "  No  one  ventures  to  contend  that  profits 
are  legitimate  which  are  made  by  means  of  stinting  the 
labourer  and  his  family  in  necessaries  or  which  are  made  to 
the  detriment  of  human  life,  the  ultimate  riches."  ^  Yet,  if 
wages  are  to  be  reduced  where  a  mine  has  not  been  paying 
a  dividend  or  where  the  whole  venture  is  speculative,  the 
dividend  "  would  be  distributed  at  the  cost  of  the  work- 
men's breakfast  tables,  by  reducing  the  food  necessary  for 
the  worker  and  for  his  wife  and  children,"  *  or  the  com- 
panies would  be  speculating  on  a  part  of  the  employees' 
proper  wages.'  If  a  new  industry  is  arising  or  is  struggling 
for  existence,  its  inability  to  make  profits  ought  not  to  affect 
the  addition  which  is  made  to  the  basic  wage  as  a  recom- 
pense for  skill.*  Should  an  industry  contain  employers  who 
are,  through  want  of  managerial  ability,  enterprise  and 
equipment,  unable  to  make  profits,  that  is  no  ground  for 
either  reduced  or  differentiated  wages  in  that  industry.  A 
distinction  exists  between  the  profits  that  are  possible  in  an 
industry  and  those  which  individual  employers  make.* 
Under  these  conditions,  the  needy  employer  must  pay  the 
same  rate  of  wages  as  his  more  successful  rival.  Parasitic 
industries,  which  cannot  maintain  themselves  without 
sweating  or  cutting  down  wages  below  a  living  minimum, 
had  better  be  abandoned.'  There  can  be  no  industrial  peace, 
no  social  or  economic  justice,  unless  the  living  wage  is  kept 
sacrosanct,  beyond  the  reach  of  alteration  by  either  neces- 

1 8  C.  ^.  R.,  p.  63. 
»3C.  Ai?.,  p.  35. 
»7C.^.  ^.,  p.  139. 
^SC.A.  R.,  p.  73. 
^2C.A.  /?.,  p.  65. 
•  3  C.  A.  R.,  p.  32. 
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I  sitious  or  greedy  employers  or  more  necessitous  workers. 
Thus  does  the  notion  of  social  justice  conflict  with  the  idea 
of  profit-making  as  the  end  of  private  enterprise. 

An  analysis  of  the  principles  on  which  the  living  wage  is 
based  reveals  the  same  conflict  of  social  principles  with 
economic  theories.  When,  in  1906,  the  first  case  was  tried 
before  the  newly-created  Commonwealth  Arbitration  Court, 
the  President,  the  late  Mr.  Justice  O'Connor,  laid  down  the 
principle  that  the  wages  paid  should  be  ''fair  and  reason- 
able." When  the  employing  company  engaged  in  the  dis- 
pute suggested  that  the  market  value  of  the  services  ren- 
dered was  the  true  test  of  fair  rates,  the  President  replied : 

That  cannot  be  so.  The  whole  body  of  modern  legislation 
against  sweating  is  founded  on  the  experience  that  competition, 
which  fixes  market  value,  may  under  certain  conditions  produce 
a  market  rate  of  wages  which  literally  is  not  enough  to  keep 
body  and  soul  together.  Market  value  cannot  therefore  be  the 
only  test,  but  market  value  must  always  be  the  most  important 
element  in  any  test  which  is  to  be  applied. 

Accepting  the  market  value,  and  adding  something  for  risk 
or  responsibility  such  as  special  vocations  call  for, 

there  must  also  be  added  something  for  the  increased  cost  of 
living  in  Australia,  not  only  by  reason  of  the  higher  cost  of 
some  of  life's  necessaries,  but  also  by  reason  of  the  increased 
comfort  of  living  and  the  higher  standard  of  social  conditions 
which  the  general  sense  of  the  community  in  Australia  allows 
to  those  who  live  by  labour.^ 

Thus  early  was  it  judicially  recognized  that  the  minimum 
wages,  on  whatever  principle  it  was  fixed,  should  be  more 
than  a  merely  competitive  wage,  and  should  accord  with 
a  fair  standard  of  living. 

^1  C.  A.  R.,  p.  27. 
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Then  in  1906,  by  the  Excise  Act,  the  Federal  Parliament 
made  an  interesting  experiment,  known  as  the  "  New  Pro- 
tection." The  old  Protection  had  made  good  wages  pos- 
sible, the  new  Protection  was  to  make  them  actual.  The 
Excise  Act  imposed  on  locally  manufactured  goods,  protected 
by  a  moderate  tariff,  a  further  excise  duty  which  was  to  be  re- 
mitted if  the  employer  paid  fair  and  reasonable  wages.  Be- 
cause of  the  difficulty  attaching  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
term  "  fair  and  reasonable,"  the  whole  matter  was  to  be 
referred  to  a  well-informed  and  impartial  tribunal,  possess- 
ing full  powers  of  investigation,  consideration  and  varia- 
tion. Though  the  whole  act  was  declared,  on  appeal  to  the 
High  Court,  an  unconstitutional  exercise  of  the  power  of 
taxation,  it  furnished  the  opportunity  for  a  most  important 
and  far-reaching  decision  concerning  the  living  wage.  In 
1907  Mr.  H.  V.  McKay,  a  large  manufacturer  of  harves- 
ters and  agricultural  machinery,  whose  enterprise,  energy 
and  business  organization  had  given  him  first  rank  in  his 
industry,  made  application  for  a  declaration  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Arbitration  Court,  Mr.  Justice  Higgins,  that  the 
conditions  as  to  the  remuneration  of  labour  in  his  factory 
were  fair  and  reasonable.  The  President,  faced  with  the 
necessity  and  confronted  by  the  duty  of  giving  these  terms 
adequate  meaning,  based  his  interpretation  on  the  needs  of 
the  unskilled  worker.    His  whole  argument  runs  thus : 

The  provision  for  fair  and  reasonable  remuneration  is  obviously 
designed  for  the  benefit  of  the  employees  in  the  industry:  and 
it  must  be  meant  to  secure  to  them  something  which  they  can- 
not get  by  the  ordinary  system  of  individual  bargaining  with 
employers.  If  Parliament  meant  that  the  conditions  should 
be  such  as  they  can  get  by  individual  bargaining,  if  it  meant 
that  those  conditions  are  to  be  fair  and  reasonable,  which  em- 
ployees will  accept  and  employers  will  give,  in  contracts  of 
service — ^there  would  have  been  no  need  for  this  provision.    The 
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remuneration  could  safely  have  been  left  to  the  usual,  but  un- 
equal, contest,  the  "  higgling  of  the  market "  for  labour,  with 
the  pressure  for  bread  on  one  side,  and  the  pressure  for  profits 
on  the  other.  The  standard  of  "  fair  and  reasonable  "  must 
therefore,  be  something  else ;  and  I  cannot  think  of  any  other 
standard  appropriate  than  the  normal  needs  of  an  average  em- 
ployee, r^arded  as  a  human  being  in  a  civilized  community.^ 

Examining  the  employers'  methods  of  assessing  wages,  the 
President  found  that  one  employer 

did  not  consider  the  quality  of  the  men  at  all,  but  the  class  of 
work.  .  .  .  The  one-sided  nature  of  an  employer's  valuation 
of  an  employee  is  indicated  clearly  by  the  frank  statements  of 
Mr.  Geo.  McKay :  "  I  pay  the  men  what  I  consider  them  to 
be  honestly  worth.  In  fixing  the  wages  I  have  endeavoured 
to  get  labour  at  the  cheapest  price  that  I  honestly  could."  Mr. 
Rigby  says  that  his  idea  of  a  fair  wage  is  what  the  employer, 
on  looking  at  the  men,  chooses  to  give  him  for  his  work.^ 

The  President,  however,  refused  to  consider  an  agreement 
"  reasonable  "  if  it  did  not  carry  a  wage  "  sufficient  to  in- 
sure the  workman  food,  shelter,  clothing,  frugal  comfort, 
provision  for  evil  days,  etc.,  as  well  as  reward  for  the 
special  skill  of  an  artisan  if  he  is  one."  ^  The  basic  wage 
was,  therefore,  to  be  dictated  by  the  needs  of  the  unskilled 
labour  in  regard  to  food,  clothing  and  shelter.  To  that  was 
to  be  added,  in  case  of  artisans,  such  reward  for  skill  as 
was  commonly  used  and  accepted  by  the  employers  and 
employees.  As  the  Court  came  to  deal  with  casual  em- 
ployees, paid  by  the  hour,  it  found  itself  compelled  to  pay 
attention,  in  determining  the  basic  wage, 

^2C.A,  R.,  p.  3. 
2  Ibid.,  p.  14. 
8/feiU,  p.  4. 
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to  the  short  periods  of  employment,  to  the  expenditure  of 
money  and  of  time  in  getting  to  the  work,  to  the  "  broken  time  " 
of  the  employees,  to  the  fact  that  they  are  paid  by  the  hours  of 
actual  work,  and  to  the  general  rise  of  wages  in  the  com- 
munity, whether  effected  by  wages  boards,  or  awards,  or  not.^ 

Thus,  in  the  case  of  unskilled  labourers,  who  lose  a  large 
amount  of  time  irrxonsequence  of  the  nature  and  conditions 
of  their  employment,  the  wage  is  fixed  at  a  rate  per  hour 
which  will  enable  them,  while  working  the  average  number 
of  hours  per  week,  to  obtain  a  living  wage.^  These  rates 
per  hour  are  high,  and  in  times  of  good  business  tend  to 
increase  the  necessarily  demoralizing  effects  of  casual  labour, 
though,  based  as  they  are  on  average  hours  of  employment, 
they  are  fair  to  the  individual  and  the  industry.^ 

The  living  wage  has  thus  been  divorced  from  any  stand- 
ard inherent  in  custom,  except  in  regard  to  the  gradations 
of  skill  which  are  recognized  alike  by  employer  and  em- 
ployee. No  considerable  account  either  is  taken  of  the 
measure  of  productivity,  the  amount  of  value  added  to  the 
raw  material  of  manufacture  by  the  labour  employed  upon  it. 
It  has  thus  become  a  standard  wage,  one  marking  a  definite 
necessary  standard  of  comfort.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  phil- 
anthropy, not  a  mere  humanitarian  wage,  but  one  based  on 
the  requirements  of  a  worker  "  as  a  man  in  a  civilized  com- 
munity which  has  resolved  that,  so  far  as  laws  can  do  it, 
competition  shall  no  longer  be  allowed  to  crush  him  into 
sweated  conditions."  *  It  is  a  matter  of  justice,  that  is,  it 
is  felt  to  be  as  inherent  a  feature  of  the  social  system  as 

^6C.A.  R.,  p.  67. 

«  Cf,  7  C.  A.  R.,  pp.  217-220,  8  C.  A.  R.,  pp.  65-74- 
»  Vide  Federated  Storemen  and  Packers  Case.    No.  41  of  1915.  P-  22. 
♦  Mr.  Justice  Heydon,  President  of  the  N.  S.  W.  Arbitration  Court, 
N,  S.  W.  Industrial  Gazette,  March,  1914. 
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I  man's  rights  to  life  and  property.  Industry  has  tended  to 
intrench  on  the  rights  of  personality  and  to  rob  humanity  of 
certain  elements  of  dignity  and  personal  freedom.  These 
can  only  be  restored  by  the  payment  of  a  sufficient  wage. 

An  analysis  of  the  social  considerations  implied  in  the 
process  of  wage-fixing  in  Australia  shows  how  firmly  this 
idea  has  seized  the  public  mind.  The  basic  wage  is  founded 
on  the  theory  of  responsibility  for  an  actual  or  potential 
family,  hence  a  wage  that  makes  marriage  a  luxury  is 
neither  fair  nor  reasonable.^  Family  life  is  intimately  re- 
lated to  "  efficiency,  sobriety  and  morality,"  and  family  life 
is  dependent  on  economic  conditions.*  The  living  wage 
must  therefore  be  enough  to  enable  the  worker  to  marry 
and  bring  up  a  family.  No  distinction  is  made  between  the 
wages  of  the  single  and  the  married  man,  since  the  former 
is  potentially  the  head  of  a  family,  and  one  of  the  normal 
needs  of  an  average  employee  is  the  need  for  domestic  life.' 
When,  however,  we  come  to  the  question  of  a  minimum 
wage  for  women,  and  are  met  by  the  demand  of  *'  equal 
pay  for  equal  work,"  the  principle  of  the  living  wage  re- 
quires that  women  shall  be  paid  on  the  assumption  that  they 
have  to  find  their  own  food,  shelter  and  clothing,  not  the 
food,  shelter  and  clothing  of  a  family.  The  minimum  rate 
in  the  industry,  moreover,  must  be  such  as  meets  the  needs 
of  that  sex  which  is  usually  found  therein.  Thus,  in  the 
millinery  trade  the  women  usually  found  they  would  be 
protected  by  a  minimum  wage,  while  any  man  would  be 
left  to  bargain  with  employers  for  a  reward  adequate  for 
the  extra  skill  which  alone  would  attract  him  to  that  in- 
dustry. In  the  case  of  fruit-picking,  for  example,  where 
in  numbers  the  men  only  slightly  predominate  and  where 

^2  C.  A.  R.,  p.  64. 
^SC.A.  R.,  p.  164. 
^6C.A.R.,p.7i. 
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women  do  equal  work,  men  and  women  are  to  be  paid) 
at  the  same  rate,  thus  leaving  the  employer  free  to  select 
whichever  person  or  sex  he  prefers.^  Thus  even  the  de- 
mand for  equal  pay  for  equal  work,  apparently  equitable  on 
economic  grounds,  is  overruled  by  social  considerations. 

Considerations  of  health  enter  also  into  the  question  of 
the  conditions  of  labour  and  the  rate  of  wages.  Thus,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  Federal  Arbitration  Court,  opposition 
was  offered  by  the  President  to  any  use  of  extra  wages  to 
counteract  the  effect  of  unduly  long  hours  on  duty.^  Neither 
economically  nor  socially  was  it  wise  to  give  employees  a 
direct  interest  in  overtime  work.'  Nor  should  a  complain- 
ant be  allowed  to  bring  in, 

as  a  reason  for  higher  wages,  certain  conditions  which  were 
alleged  to  be  unnecessarily  hard,  .  .  .  hours  which  were  said 
to  be  grossly  excessive,  sleeping,  and  living  accommodations 
which  were  said  to  be  unhealthy  and  degrading.  ...  I  decline 
to  make  an  award  on  the  basis  of  conditions  which  are  unneces- 
sarily unwholesome  or  degrading.* 

Health  is  to  be  put  before  money;  labour  is  not  to  be  bought 
at  the  cost  of  health  or  safety.  "  I  cannot  encourage  the 
notion  that  by  paying  extra  money  an  employer  is  justified 
in  putting  the  employee  under  unnecessary  risk  of  his 
life."  ^  A  hodman  required  to  carry  a  load  of  bricks  be- 
yond a  height  of  20  feet  cannot  claim  extra  wages  because 
the  task  is  laborious.  To  grant  his  request  would  be  to 
hinder  the  introduction  of  effective  mechanical  appliances 

»6C.^. /?.,  p.  73. 
*i  C.  A.  R.,  p.  24. 

»2C.^. /?.,  p.  75- 
*  Ibid.,  p.  60. 
'SC.  A.  /?.,  p.  164. 
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as  well  as  endanger  his  health/  In  the  case  of  sailors,  the 
forecastle  must  be  cleaned  out  daily,  even  if  that  action  in- 
creases the  wages  bill  by  adding  the  services  of  another 
man.^     Health  is  superior  to  wealth. 

Leisure,  too,  enters  into  the  normal  needs  of  the  em- 
ployee. It  is  a  condition  essential  to  health  and  industrial 
peace.  To  enforce  it  under  certain  circumstances  might  in- 
volve great  infringement  of  the  employers'  liberty  of  action, 
but  the  infringement  is  held  to  be  justified. 

Even  if  shipowners,  accustomed  to  the  old  order  of  things, 
shake  their  heads  at  innovations  in  the  direction  of  restraining 
their  freedom  of  action,  I  conceive  it  to  be  my  duty,  in  order  to 
gain  this  great  end  of  greater  home  life  and  greater  content- 
ment, to  make  an  effort,  even  experimental,  to  meet  the  wants 
of  the  employees.  ...  In  addition  to  the  eight  hours'  rule, 
each  officer  shall  be  free  from  duty  at  his  home  port — from  an 
hour  after  safe  mooring  till  two  hours  before  departure.  This 
would  largely  tend  to  compensate  for  the  officer  having  to  work 
(practically)  seven  days  in  the  week — ^most  Sundays  and  pub- 
lic holidays.' 

Nor  is  it  enough  that  certain  periods  of  leisure  should  be 
granted  each  month  or  so.  Body  and  mind  alike  demand 
that  hours  per  day  must  be  regulated,  in  the  interests  of 
public  safety  and  individual  welfare.  Sleepy  and  tired  men 
are  unfit  to  control  vehicles  of  public  transportation.  Over- 
time has  to  be  paid  for  at  increased  rates ;  but  even  so,  it  is 
shunned  by  workmen,  not  because  they  can  afford  to  de- 
spise the  addition  to  their  wages,  but  on  the  ground  that  a 
man  is  physically  spent  after  eight  hours'  toil,  and  that  fur- 
ther labour  is  dangerous  to  health,  conducive  to  accident  and 

^7C,A.  R.,  p.  231. 
»SC.A.  R.,  p.  168. 
a4C.  ^.  i?.,  p.99. 
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economically  unprofitable.  Leisure  periods  during  the  work 
of  the  day  are  sought  for,  and  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  ob- 
tained. Some  shops  and  factories  give  ten  minutes  at  eleven 
o'clock,  others,  like  the  printing  trades  of  New  South 
Wales,  obtain  a  break  at  any  time  of  the  day  most  conven- 
ient to  the  factory.  One  hour  is  generally  allowed  for 
lunch,  on  the  grounds  of  health.  Thus,  the  demands  of  the 
postal  electricians  before  the  Arbitration  Court  for  one 
hour  for  lunch  instead  of  one-half  hour  were  granted  as 
being  conducive  to  the  health  and  contentment,  and  thereby 
to  the  efficiency,  of  the  men.^  It  is  noteworthy  that,  in  the 
same  award,  the  hours  worked  by  the  men  were  reduced  to 
44  per  week  by  this  device  of  giving  greater  leisure,  but  the 
reduction  was  contingent  on  the  promise  of  the  union  that 
energy  and  productivity  should  not  thereby  be  diminished. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  boot  manufacturers  sought  to 
compress  the  working  week  of  48  hours  into  five  days,  in- 
stead of  five  and  a  half,  as  hitherto,  in  order  to  leave  the 
whole  of  Saturday  free,  the  proposal  was  refused  on  the 
ground  of  possible  injury  to  the  health  of  the  women  and 
youths  who  are  so  largely  employed  in  that  industry.^ 

Labour  conditions,  as  they  are  enforced  by  awards,  are 
regulated  by  considerations  of  public  interest.  Every  case 
put  before  an  arbitration  tribunal  affects  the  lives  and  well- 
being  of  multitudes.  The  public  interest,  therefore,  stands 
before  the  interests  of  either  employers  or  employees.  The 
public  interest,  on  its  economic  side,  is  primarily  in  effi- 
ciency. The  public  interest  is  therefore  served  when  higher 
wages  mean  l>etter  machinery,  better  organization  in  the 
factory,  and  greater  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  employer. 
If  piece-work  would  benefit  employer,  employees  and  the 

^7C.A.  R.,  p.  16. 

2  Sec  Th€  Worker,  March  7,  «9i2. 
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public  alike,  this  is  a  serious  argument  against  those  who 
oppose  it.  But  if  the  piece-work  bargain  is  not  free,  if 
piece-work  tends  to  excessive  speed,  the  "  skimping  "  of  work 
and  inefficiency,  to  that  extent  the  public  interest  would  be 
served  by  its  prohibition/  The  best  illustration,  however^ 
of  this  new  governing  principle  is  to  be  found  in  the  con- 
sideration given  to  the  question  of  "  improvers."  These 
were  persons,  sometimes  youths,  very  often  adults,  who  had 
not  gone  through  a  regular  or  complete  course  of  appren- 
ticeship, who  were  not  capable  of  earning  the  standard 
wage,  and  in  most  cases  never  would  be.  "  The  existence 
of  this  class,"  said  Mr.  Justice  Higgins  of  them  in  1907,^ 

is  a  standing  menace  to  industrial  order  and  industrial  peace, 
as  well  as  a  hindrance  to  industrial  proficiency.  ...  It  is  this 
body  of  half-trained  men,  hanging  on  to  the  skirts  of  a  trade, 
that  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  pulling  down  the  wages  of  men 
fully  trained.  On  this  irregular  force  of  industrial  inefficients 
an  employer  can  always  rely  for  temporary  assistance  in  in- 
dustrial crises. 

Not  only  are  these  men  "  a  perpetual  menace  to  the  peace  of 
the  community,"  ^  but  they  are  the  signs  and  symbols  of  in- 
dustrial inefficiency.  They  show  an  industrial  order  too 
indolent,  too  short-sighted  to  train  its  youths  for  industrial 
efficiency  and  good  workmanship,  and  ready  to  allow  the 
"  pestilent  manufacture  of  imperfect  tradesmen."  To 
continue  the  system  would  be  to  endanger  the  minimum 
wage,  disturb  industrial  peace,  and  encourage  inefficiency. 
On  these  grounds  the  employment  of  improvers  is  now 
forbidden.  Discussing  the  matter  in  its  legal  and  social 
relations,  Mr.  Justice  Heydon,  President  of  the  New  South 

1  Cf.  4  C.  A.  R.,  p.  26  and  6  C.  A.  R.,  p.  75  on  this  point. 

^2  C.  A.  R.,  p.  14. 

^'See  4  C.  A.  R.,  pp.  15-23  for  an  exhaustive  discussion  of  the  matter. 
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Wales  Arbitration  Court,  admitted  that  he  could  discover 
no  principle  of  liberty  or  fair-play  that  would  debar  al 
man  of  his  common-law  right  to  earn  his  living  as  an  im- 
prover or  what  not,  at  any  wage  he  chose,  but  there  might 
be  considerations  of  public  interest  in  favor  of  such  re- 
striction.^ It  is  these  social  considerations  that  override 
economic  utility  and  legal  individualism. 

The  whole  arbitration  machinery  of  Australia,  operating 
for  the  realization  of  an  ideal  of  social  justice,  is  based  on 
three  related  grounds  that  find  much  support  in  Australian 
sentiment  and  opinion,  (i)  The  process  of  production  is  ^ 
not  individual,  but  social.  Man  does  not  produce  as  a  soli- 
tary unit,  but  as  a  member  of  a  fast  and  increasingly  com- 
plex association.  The  co-ordinated  and  systematized  efforts 
of  his  fellows,  crystallized  in  the  institutions  of  society,  or 
plastic  in  the  activities  of  the  industrial  world,  are  essential 
to  his  activity.  The  factory  system  and  machine  production 
are  accentuating  this  relationship.  Society  cannot,  there- 
fore, disregard  the  conditions  under  which  its  units  work. 
(2)  The  state  is  interested  in  human  happiness.  The  eco-  ^ 
nomic  process  has  a  moral  side.  It  arises  from  human 
wants.  Society  is  interested  in  the  mode  and  measure  in 
which  the  satisfaction  of  those  wants  is  achieved.  If  con- 
ditions of  employment  in  the  production  of  goods,  or  the 
distribution  of  the  same,  restrict  the  freedom  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  limit  his  possibilities  of  happiness,  it  is  the  right 
and  the  duty  of  society  to  intervene.  Just  as  sanitary  laws 
limit  the  freedom  of  the  individual  to  injure  the  health  of 
the  individual,  so  industrial  laws  seek  to  prevent  injury  to 
his  social  and  industrial  efficiency.  They  aim  at  transcend- 
ing legal  rights  by  social  justice.  (3)  The  interest  of  the  ^ 
State  in  human  happiness  logically  leads  to  a  collective  re- 

»  See  Appeal  from  Farriers'  Wages  Board,  quoted  in  The  Worker, 
Jan.  6,  1910. 
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sponsibility  for  the  same.  The  State  cannot  stop  at  a  cer- 
tain point  and,  having  estabhshed  a  fair  field  with  no  favor, 
leave  the  contestants  to  fight  out  the  matter.  Should  a  dis- 
pute arise  between  the  directors  of  production  and  their 
employees,  society  cannot  afford  to  let  the  dispute  continue 
to  its  usual  unsatisfactory  finish.  Production  must  go  on, 
not  in  the  interests  of  the  directors,  but  in  the  interests  of 
society  which  suffers  in  restricted  supplies.  Hence  the  pre- 
vention and  settlement  of  industrial  disputes  is  logically  in- 
volved in  a  correct  social  attitude  towards  the  economic 
world.  "  This  Court,  as  I  take  it,  represents  the  public 
between  the  two  conflicting  factions,  and  the  public  are  suf- 
fering grievously  by  the  contest.*'  ^  Even  if  the  economic 
conflict  is  inherent  in  the  normal  relations  of  employer  and 
employee,  society's  interest  lies  in  reducing  the  seriousness, 
the  frequency  and  the  costliness  of  the  conflict.  No  doc- 
trinaire views,  but  just  plain  common  sense,  fortified  by 
bitter  experience,  lie  behind  this  position.  Production  is 
becoming  increasingly  invested  with  a  social  interest,  and 
therefore,  regardless  of  older  theories,  a  new  social  ideal 
calls  forth  new  facts,  arrangements  and  dispositions  which 
become  the  basis  of  new  theories. 

1 3  C.  ^.  R.,  p.  19. 


CHAPTER  VI 
Economic  Aspects  of  Recent  Social  Development 

In  Australia,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  the  relations 
between  capital  and  labour  are  greatly  strained.  The  pro- 
cess, which  began  in  1890  with  the  shearers'  and  maritime 
strikes,  has  continued  without  cessation.  The  industrial 
world  has  been  organized  into  two  hostile  camps.  Between 
these  there  is  a  never-ending  series  of  strikes,  lockouts,  and 
other  disputes  which  lessen  production  and  cause  a  direct  loss 
in  consumptive  power  by  a  great  loss  in  wages.  In  general, 
these  strikes  are  evidence  of  class  feeling.  They  are  not  in 
every  case  a  struggle  for  the  realization  of  the  principles 
enumerated  in  the  last  chapter.  The  determination  of  those 
principles  has  been  taken  out  of  the  arena  of  strife  into  the 
calmer  atmosphere  of  a  judicial  court.  A  series  of  strikes 
is  equivalent  to  industrial  war,  and  manifests  the  usual 
phenomena  of  confused  and  conflicting  issues,  of  deprecia- 
tion of  motives  and  of  bitter  feeling  that  are  associated  with 
war.  Further,  there  has  been  developed  what  may  cor- 
rectly be  termed  "  industrial  strategy,"  the  chief  character- 
istic of  which  is  to  strike  at  the  moment  when  the  greatest 
harm  can  be  done  the  unoffending  and  sympathetic  public. 
In  so  far  as  the  public  is  sympathetic  or  the  employers  un- 
organized and  irresolute  in  their  opposition,  the  strike  suc- 
ceeds. When  the  employers  are  organized  a  strike  never 
completely  succeeds;  when  the  public  conscience  becomes 
satisfied  with  the  social  advance  made,  or  becomes  dissatis- 
fied with  and  unsympathetic  towards  the  aims  of  unionists, 
strikes  will  have  less  success. 

The  causes  of  industrial  dislocations  cover  a  wide  area 
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of  industrial  action  and  opinion.     They  may,  however,  be 
grouped  for  purposes  of  explanation  under  four  heads : 

( 1 )  The  fear  that  the  standard  of  living,  so  hardly  won, 
will  be  affected  detrimentally  by  certain  alterations  in  in- 
dustrial conditions  affecting  wages  and  hours  of  labour. 
Thus,  men  will  strike  for  an  increase  of  wages  when  the 
increased  cost  of  living  has  made  their  present  wage  equiv- 
alent to  a  decreased  standard  of  comfort.  Quite  40  per  cent 
of  the  dislocations  are  due  to  this  cause. 

(2)  Resentment  caused  by  the  conduct  of  employers, 
managers  or  foremen  in  making  what  are  considered  unjust 
dismissals  or  in  victimising  prominent  trade-unionists.  On 
this  question  of  the  employment  of  particular  classes  or 
persons  a  large  number  of  strikes  take  place,  especially  in 
the  mining  districts. 

(3)  The  determination  to  assert  certain  broad  union 
principles  which  are  not  merely  matters  of  trade-unionism 
but  also  cover  questions  of  working  conditions  and  dis- 
cipline. Thus  men  strike  for  the  right  to  combine  and  to 
be  represented  by  unions,  as  e.  g.  the  Brisbane  Tramway 
strike  (1912).  Demarcation  troubles  concerning  the  right 
to  a  certain  area  of  industry,  and  the  question  of  handling 
**  black  "  or  "  boycotted  "  goods  are  frequent  causes  of  dis- 
pute. 

(4)  There  is  a  last  cause  which  parallels  the  second 
cause.  Just  as  employers  are  guilty  of  abusing  their  power 
and  position,  so  unions  and  groups  of  workers  wilfully 
abuse  their  power.  Lazy,  "  selective "  and  sympathetic 
strikes,  with  certain  arrogant  demonstrations  of  strength 
come  under  this  head.  There  are  also  certain  minor  sets  of 
circumstances  which  cause  dislocations  and  are  only  al- 
lowed because  of  the  power  of  unionism,  and  its  failure  to 
exercise  control  of  its  own  members.  Thus,  while  a  group 
of  miners  are  holding  what  will  be  a  short  meeting,  the 
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"  wheelers  "  will  refuse  to  wait,  will  return  their  horses  to 
the  stables,  leave  the  colliery  and  throw  the  mine  idle  for 
the  whole  day.  Workmen  stay  away  from  work  to  attend 
the  police  court  to  hear  prosecutions  against  fellow  em- 
ployees, to  witness  some  amusement,  or  for  other  reasons 
which  trade-union  leaders  cannot  and  do  not  endorse. 
Again,  these  causes  of  industrial  dislocations  recur  most 
frequently  in  the  mining  industry.^ 

The  figures  published  concerning  the  number  and  extent 
of  industrial  disputes  in  the  whole  commonwealth  are 
astounding.  They  show  in  the  year  1916  a  total  of  508 
disputes,  involving  1,536  establishments,  directly  affecting 
128,546  work  people  and  indirectly  affecting  42,137  more, 
with  a  total  loss  of  over  a  million  and  a  half  work  days 
and  an  estimated  loss  in  wages  of  £967,604.  The  figures 
for  recent  years  are  supplied  in  the  following  table :  ^ 

Industrial  Disputes — Number  and  Magnitude  for  the  Common- 
wealth OF  Australia,  1913-1916 


Year 

No.  of 
Dis- 
putes 

No.  of  Esub- 

lishments 

iDToWed  in 

disputes 

Number  of  Work-people  Involved 

Number  of 
Working 
days  Lost 

Total 
Estimated 

DlrecUy 

Indirectly 

Total 

Lots  in 
Wages,  £ 

«»«3 

908 

93X 

33.493 

x6,79o 

5o,«83 

6as.5«8 

a87,739 

i9«4 

337 

i,*>3 

43,073 

»7f976 

7X,049 

»,090,39S 

55x,*»8 

«9«S 

3St 

94* 

57.W5 

»4,a87 

81,99a 

S83,a«5 

•99.633 

X9«6 

S08 

X.S36 

xa8.546 

4»,x37 

170,683 

«»678,93<» 

967.fc>4 

It  should  be  said  in  explanation  of  this  table  that  some 
duplication  and  consequent  increase  in  the  size  of  all  the 
figures  is  unavoidable  in  the  compilation  of  such  statistics. 
Thus  the  same  persons  might  be  involved  in  two  or  more 
disputes  in  the  course  of  a  year,  and  the  number  of  work 


»  Commonwealth  Labour  and  Industrial  Branch  Report,  no.  6,  p.  loi. 
^  Ibid.,  00.  7,  p.  489. 
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people  affected  thereby  increased.  Similarly,  in  estimating 
the  number  of  working  days  lost,  no  account  can  be  taken 
of  actual  unemployment  or  of  broken  time,  which  in  the 
case  of  all  unskilled  labour  averages  about  20  per  cent.  In 
the  estimated  loss  in  wages,  the  same  factor  enters  to  swell 
the  total,  while  a  second  objection  may  be  raised  that  sea- 
sonal work,  such  as  sugar-cane  cutting  and  shearing,  is  only 
delayed,  not  lost,  by  a  strike.^  Nevertheless,  in  most  indus- 
tries a  large  sum  of  wages  is  sacrificed,  the  employers  also 
suffer  an  immediate  and  direct  loss,  due  to  the  restriction 
of  production,  and  calculated  as  equal  to  one-half  of  the 
wages  lost,^  while  the  indirect  loss  to  the  country's  trade  as 
a  whole  must  always  be  great. 

An  interesting  and  significant  sidelight  upon  the  cause  of 
such  frequent  and  costly  strikes  is  presented  in  a  comparison 
of  similar  figures  for  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  the 
two  leading  industrial  states.  The  former  state  was  esti- 
mated during  the  years  191 3  and  1914  to  have  453,600  per- 
sons in  receipt  of  wages  and  salary,  the  latter  to  have  346,- 
800.  They  differ  mainly  in  the  facts  that  New  South 
Wales  has  most  of  the  coal-mining  areas  of  the  Common- 
wealth, has  a  larger  number  of  persons  employed  in  indus- 
tries other  than  manufacturing  and  mining,  has  a  stronger 
and  better  organized  unionism,  which  has  achieved  political 
success,  holding  office  from  1910  onwards,  and,  lastly,  has 
a  mixed  system  of  Arbitration  Court  and  Wages  Boards 
which  provide  for  the  settlement  of  industrial  disputes,  in- 
stead of  the  Victorian  system  of  wages  boards  alone,  with 
no  provision  for  such  settlement.  The  record  for  the  two 
states  during  the  years  I9i3-i9i6is  shown  in  the  following 
table :« 

*  See  Report  ut  supra,  p.  102. 

2  Commonwealth  Year  Book,  vol.  viii,  p.  1040. 

3  See  Commonwealth  Labour  and  Industrial  Branch  Report,  no.  6» 
pp.  103-106,  no.  7,  p.  491. 
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An  analysis  of  this  table  and  a  comparison  with  that  for 
the  whole  Commonwealth  shows  that  the  years  19 14  and 
1916  were  abnormal  years,  in  which  the  mining  industry  in 
New  South  Wales  was  engaged  in  a  bitter  and  prolonged 
dispute.  So  much  the  figures  reveal  on  their  surface.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  miners  on  the  northern  coal  fields  of 
that  state,  after  prolonged  efforts  before  arbitration  courts, 
after  endeavors  to  obtain  their  demands  by  conference  with 
employers,  and,  finally,  after  legislative  efforts  had  failed, 
refused  in  1914  to  work  the  afternoon  shift.  This  dispute 
alone  was  responsible  for  a  loss  of  over  half  a  million 
working  days  and  an  estimated  loss  of  more  than  £250,000 
in  wages.  In  19 16  they  struck  over  the  eight-hour  ques- 
tion, and  held  up  the  industries  of  the  country  during  the 
month  of  November. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  one  single  industry,  if  large  enough, 
and  if  its  members  are  either  so  averse  to  guidance  on  the 
part  of  their  leaders  or  believe  themselves  to  be  so  unjustly 
treated  that  no  law  can  restrain  them,  can  seriously  imperil 
industrial  peace.  Now  the  position  of  the  miners  differs 
from  that  of  other  workers.  They  live  in  close  commu- 
nities where  few,  if  any,  other  industries  are  found.  They, 
therefore,  lack  the  educational  and  restraining  influence  in 
trade  and  industrial  affairs  which  a  strong  body  of  iron  or 
steel  workers  in  their  midst  would  exert.  They  have  a 
strong  community  spirit  bom  of  the  fact  that  a  dismissed 
coal  miner  can  find  no  other  work  in  the  district,  and  must 
break  up  his  home  and  move  elsewhere.  Consequently  they 
scrutinize  carefully  the  decisions  of  managers,  foremen  and 
overseers,  and  more  than  any  other  group  strike  for  the 
second  cause  outlined  above. ^  Further,  such  is  the  irreg- 
ularity of  work  in  coal  mines  that  out  of  a  possible  working 
year  of  276  days,  slightly  less  than  200  days  are  worked, 

iSee  p.  118. 
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and  the  wage  product  of  this  reduced  period  has  to  maintain 
the  miner  for  a  whole  year  of  365  days.  Out  of  the  76 
days  which  are  lost,  not  more  than  20,  it  is  calculated,  are 
lost  through  industrial  disputes. 

If  this  abnormal  cause  of  inflated  figures  be  put  aside,  the 
statistics  show  a  progressive  decrease  in  the  average  dura- 
tion of  disputes  and  in  the  average  loss  of  wages  caused. 
The  average  duration  of  a  dispute  in  191 3  was  approxi- 
mately I2>^  working  days,  in  191 4  SVs  days,  in  191 5  7^ 
days.  The  estimated  loss  in  wages  for  these  years  per 
worker  involved  was  £5  14$",  £4  2Sy  and  £3  145-,  respectively. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  an  increased  proportion  of  disputes 
last  one  day  or  less.  Many  of  these  are  for  trivial  reasons 
which  do  no  credit  to  the  persons  involved,  but  others  of 
them  are  for  matters  which  a  little  conciliation  or  explana- 
tion rectifies. 

Of  the  337  disputes  which  took  place  in  1914,  118  were 
settled  in  favor  of  the  workers,  98  in  favor  of  the  employ- 
ers, no  were  settled  by  compromise,  and  the  remaining  11 
were  indefinite  in  their  results.     Of  the  358  disputes  in 

191 5,  190  resulted  in  the  workers  enforcing  their  demands, 
yS  resulted  in  the  employers'  favor,  68  were  again  compro- 
mised, and  22  were  indefinite.     Out  of  508  disputes  in 

19 1 6,  the  corresponding  figures  were  223,  178,  84  and  23, 
respectively.  Since  a  compromise  is  interpreted  to  mean 
the  enforcement  of  part  of  the  demands  of  the  workers,  or 
successful  resistance  to  a  substantial  part  of  the  demands 
of  employers,  and  as  indefinite  includes  sympathetic  strikes 
and  those  arising  from  misconception  of  the  terms  of 
awards,  it  seems  that  strikes  tend  to  result  in  favor  of  the 
workers  in  the  majority  of  cases.  Tliis  in  part  is  due  to  the 
justice  of  their  cause,  in  part  to  the  power,  industrial  and 
political,  of  unionism,  and  in  part  to  public  opinion,  which 
is,  in  general,  too  apathetic  either  to  assist  or  resist,  gener- 
ally remaining  passive. 
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The  methods  of  settlement  of  these  disputes  reveal  an 
overwhelming  preponderance  of  direct  negotiation  between 
employers  and  employees  or  their  representatives.  Thus, 
in  1 914,  247  disputes  out  of  a  total  of  337  were  settled  by 
this  method,  in  191 5,  254  out  of  358,  and  in  191 6,  319  out 
of  508.  Arbitrators,  not  under  the  Commonwealth  or  State 
Industrial  Act,  settled  11  disputes  in  1914,  29  in  191 5  and 
34  in  1 91 6.  The  industrial  machinery  of  the  respective 
states  was  invoked  in  24  cases  in  191 4,  only  8  in  191 5  and 
19  in  1 91 6,  while  the  Commonwealth  Arbitration  and  Con- 
ciliation Act  was  called  into  force  in  only  5  disputes  in 
1914,  2  in  191 5,  and  6  in  1916/ 

These  figures  concerning  the  number,  nature,  causes  and 
results  of  industrial  disputes  show  that  strikes  are  blind 
and  clumsy  acts  of  revolt  against  conditions  or  agreements 
that  are  regarded  as  irritating  and  obnoxious.  Further, 
they  are  a  paradox  in  a  land  where  the  arbitration  machin- 
ery is  so  perfected,  and  where  so  much  support  is  given  in 
legislation  and  in  social  opinion  to  the  just  demands  of  an 
industrial  democracy.  No  matter  how  lax  public  opinion 
may  have  become  in  regard  to  the  continued  repetition  of 
strikes,  no  one  would  attempt  to  justify  them.  The  leaders 
of  unionism  recognize  the  barbarity  of  the  strike.  They 
regard  it  as  an  obsolete  weapon,  which  has  been  superseded 
by  more  civilized  methods.  In  1910  a  motion  was  carried 
unanimously  in  the  Trades  Union  Congress,  Sydney,  affirm- 
ing "  that  this  Congress  is  in  favour  of  obtaining  its  ideals, 
and  redressing  its  grievances,  by  constitutional  methods,  and 
is  of  the  opinion  that  strikes  should  only  be  resorted  to 
when  every  possible  hope  of  conciliation  has  failed."  Mr. 
David  Watson,  representing  the  Newcastle  miners,  in  sec- 
onding the  above  motion,  said  that  success  did  not  run  along 

1  See  Commonwealth  Labour  Reports,  nos.  5,  6,  7. 
^The  Worker  (Sydney,  April  14,  1910). 
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the  line  of  strikes,  but  of  political  action,  while  the  mover 
declared  that  strikes  were  contrary  to  the  principles  for 
which  their  forefathers  fought.  Two  years  later,  when 
heavy  penalties  for  striking  had  been  imposed  in  New  South 
Wales,  a  motion  was  put  forward  in  the  same  Congress,  de- 
manding the  repeal  of  all  industrial  legislation  that  took 
away  the  right  of  combination  and  the  right  to  strike,  but  it 
was  defeated/  The  general  strike  is  advocated  only  by  the 
Industrial  Workers  of  the  World,  a  small  but  aggressive 
minority.  The  s}Tnpathetic  strike  "  is,  or  ought  to  be,  an 
anachronism."  -  These  representative  statements  show  that, 
prior  to  19 14,  most  strikes  have  been  sporadic  outbreaks, 
not  carefully-planned  industrial  conflicts.  They  have 
arisen  from  the  impulsive  action  of  unionists  who  have 
neither  asked  for  nor  received  the  sanction  of  their  exec- 
utive officers,  and  rely  on  class  loyalty  and  solidarity  to 
gain  sufficient  support  to  ensure  victory.  Against  this 
tendency  also,  the  responsible  leaders  of  unionism  are  defi- 
nitely arrayed.  It  is  felt  that  "  individual  members  must 
not  be  permitted  to  violate  the  terms  of  any  agreement 
arrived  at  by  a  union  with  the  employers.  No  one  union 
should  be  allowed  to  plunge  a  whole  country  into  industrial 
chaos."  '  The  reasoned  verdict  of  the  leaders  of  unionism 
is  that  the  strike  "  is  a  weapon  which  becomes  more  evil  in 
its  effects  as  society  becomes  more  complex,  and  as  the 
imion  movement,  the  collective  system,  becomes  stronger 
and  more  widespread."* 

The  prevalence  of  strikes  in  Australia  is  contrary  to  both 

*  The  Worker,  June  13,  1912. 
■Hughes,  Case  for  Labour,  p.  51. 
» Ibid.,  p.  50. 

*  Set  speech  of  Mr.  W.  G.  Spence,  M.  P.,  President  of  the  A.  W.  U. 
delivered  in  the  Federal  House  of  Representatives,  July  29,  1910,  re- 
ported in  The  Worker  (Sydney,  August  3,  1910). 
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the  ideals  and  the  policy  of  the  leaders  of  trades-unionism. 
Again,  strikes  exist  in  the  face  of  far-reaching  machinery 
for  the  removal  of  the  causes  of  disputes.  This  machinery 
has  had  a  twofold  effect.  In  the  first  place,  it  has  stimu- 
lated industrial  organizations  by  allowing  only  unions,  not 
individuals,  to  obtain  redress  of  economic  and  industrial 
grievances.  The  chief  increase  in  organization  took  place 
in  unskilled  trades,  where  the  opposition  to  the  higher 
standard  of  living  demanded  before  the  arbitration  court 
was  proportionate  to  the  advance  in  the  standard.  Hence 
there  occurred  among  unskilled  workers  many  minor 
strikes  for  various  changes  in  industrial  conditions.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  power  vested  in  the  courts  for  summon- 
ing compulsory  conferences  when  a  dispute  is  imminent  or 
contingent,  for  enforcing  awards,  and  for  penalizing  strik- 
ing, has  diminished  the  number  of  serious  strikes  and  has 
lessened  the  intensity  and  duration  of  those  which  do  occur. 
The  paradox,  therefore,  presents  itself  that  strikes  are 
more  numerous  but  less  violent.  The  paradox  is  intensified 
by  the  fact  that  the  states  which  have  made  the  greatest  pro- 
vision for  the  settlement  of  industrial  disputes  are  those 
which  have  the  most  strikes.  These  states  have  also  penal 
provisions  against  strikes.  The  arbitration  courts  may 
punish  a  union  which  strikes  by  cancelling  its  registration, 
by  cancelling  the  award  under  which  it  is  working,  or  by 
cancelling  or  suspending  preference  to  the  members  of  the 
union.  A  monetary  fine  up  to  a  maximum  of  £icxx)  may  be 
imposed  on  the  industrial  union,  and  each  individual  is  sub- 
ject to  a  penalty  with  a  maximum  of  £50.  Individuals  are 
fined  regularly  and  systematically  for  taking  part  in  strikes, 
and  the  maximum  penalties  have  been  imposed  alike  on 
organizations  and  on  individuals.  Strikes  are,  therefore,  at 
the  best,  an  ingrained  bad  habit;  at  the  worst,  instances  of 
lawlessness  strangely  out  of  place  in  an  advanced  democracy. 
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The  explanation  of  this  paradox  is  to  be  found  in  a  sen- 
timent common  to  all  members  of  the  industrial  classes 
which  leads  them  to  disregard  the  advice  of  their  leaders 
and  the  requirements  of  law.  This  view  is  summarized, 
though  not  endorsed,  by  Mr.  Justice  Heydon  of  the  N.  S. 
W.  Arbitration  Court,  when  he  says  that  "  striking  is  not, 
in  itself,  an  act  of  moral  turpitude,  but  a  right  to  which,  in 
cases  of  oppression,  men  instinctively  fly.  Strikers  are  not, 
therefore,  criminals  in  the  opprobrious  sense  of  the  term, 
and  may  even  in  certain  cases  engage  one's  strong  sym- 
pathy." ^  The  right  to  work  is  held  by  them  to  include 
the  right  not  to  work,  to  refuse  to  work  wherever  conditions 
seem  unjust.  To  strike  under  such  circumstances  is  not 
considered  by  Australian  workmen  as  a  crime,  but  an  asser- 
tion of  one's  inalienable  natural  rights,  for  the  surrender  of 
which  no  other  advantages  can  repay  them. 

This  valuation  of  the  strike  as  the  ultimate  means  of  re- 
dress does  not  justify  its  frequent  use.  It  explains  why 
men  throw  down  their  tools  without  using  any  of  the  ma- 
chinery for  testing  the  justice  of  their  demands.  In  their 
estimation,  the  strike  is  as  legitimate  as  arbitration :  to  re- 
fuse to  work  is  a  right  as  natural  and  inalienable  as  the 
right  to  have  grievances  redressed.  Men  might  hold  this 
view,  and  resort  to  strikes  as  nations  resort  to  war,  only  as 
the  last  resource.  But  another  factor  enters  in  to  condition 
the  frequency  of  disputes.  Moderate  trade-unionists  cal- 
culate that  up  to  40  per  cent  of  the  members  of  most  unions 
are  men  holding  extreme  views  on  the  present  social  system. 
They  are  desirous  of  overthrowing  it  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible, and  will  tolerate  nothing  that  will  support  or  conserve 
capitalism.  Hence  the  most  trivial  matters  are  seized  upon 
as  excuses  for  the  dislocation  of  industry,  and  in  unions 
where  the  extremists  are  numerous,  strikes  are  most  fre- 

*  Se€  A^.  S.  IV.  Industrial  Gazette,  vol.  vi,  p.  338. 
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quent.  Such  views  as  these  lead  the  AustraHan  workers  to 
prefer  the  strike  to  its  alternative,  the  ballot-box.  A  free 
and  equal  political  democracy  can  register  its  will  in  legis- 
lation and  enforce  its  decrees.  Its  laws  and  the  conditions 
which  prevail  are  its  own  creation.  It  presents  frequent 
opportunities  for  redress  of  unjust  legislation  and  the 
amendment  of  ineffective  machinery.  A  strike  is,  there- 
fore, not  only  a  ridiculous  and  obsolete  weapon  for  indus- 
trial betterment,  it  is  a  crime  against  social  enlightenment, 
and  against  the  justest  and  most  effective  form  of  social 
organization  that  has  yet  been  devised.  Considered  on  its 
economic  side,  it  is  wasteful  and  inefficient.  It  inflicts  more 
damage  than  can  be  compensated  for  by  any  advance  in 
wages  or  in  conditions  of  employment.  Its  effects  are 
cumulative.  The  economic  injury  done  and  the  social  bit- 
terness created  will  be  sore  burdens  on  a  country  seeking  to 
realize  social  efficiency. 

The  machinery  referred  to  as  auxiliary  to  the  mainten- 
ance of  industrial  peace  and  the  establishment  of  social  jus- 

v-^  tice  is  of  a  threefold  order.  In  the  first  place,  legislation 
fixes  a  minimum  wage  below  which  no  person  may  be  en- 
gaged. This  minimum,  which  ranges  from  half  a  crown  in 
Victoria  to  five  shillings  in  Queensland,  prevents  the  em- 
ployment of  girls  and  boys,  or,  in  women's  trades  like  mil- 
linery and  dress-making,  of  women  on  terms  which  are 
equivalent  to  a  premium  for  employment  or  which  give  no 
economic  return  for  labour.  This  legislation  is  important 
and  valuable  in  the  case  of  the  industries  referred  to,  since 
those  employed  are  now  more  carefully  trained  during  the 
period  of  their  apprenticeship  and  are  more  certain  of  con- 
tinued employment  at  the  close  of  that  period.    The  second 

^  type  of  administrative  machinery  is  that  of  wages  boards, 
which  are  found  either  singly,  as  in  Tasmania,  or  in  com- 
bination with  industrial  courts  in  every  state  but  Western 
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Australia.  The  boards  of  Tasmania  and  Queensland  (up 
till  1 91 2)  followed  the  original  Victorian  model,  which  is 
restricted  to  wages,  hours  of  labour  and  the  question  of  ap- 
prentices. In  these  states  the  wages  boards  are  not  in  any 
real  sense  subordinate,  as  wage-fixing  instruments,  to  the 
industrial  courts  to  which  appeals  from  their  jurisdiction 
lie.  The  New  South  Wales  system  which  has  been  adopted 
in  South  Australia  and  in  Queensland  (since  191 2)  makes 
the  boards  subordinate  to  the  court,  and  at  the  same  time 
extends  their  jurisdiction  to  any  subject  that  may  become 
the  cause  of  a  dispute.  By  reason  of  their  composition  and 
legal  mode  of  procedure,  these  latter  boards  make  little  use 
of  the  Victorian  method  of  conciliation,  but  proceed  by 
that  of  judicial  determination. 

The  third  type  of  administrative  machinery  consists  of  ^ 
Arbitration  Courts.  These  do  not  exist  primarily  to  regu- 
late wages,  but  to  prevent  and  settle  industrial  disputes. 
Because  of  their  appellate  jurisdiction  over  wages  boards, 
their  power  in  the  Commonwealth  and  in  Western  Aus- 
tralia to  perform  all  the  functions  of  a  wages  board,  their 
action  in  registering  industrial  agreements,  and  the  prepon- 
derance of  wages  questions  in  industrial  disputes,  they  have, 
however,  a  large  voice  in  the  determination  of  wages.  In 
this  respect,  though  beginning  at  the  other  end  of  the  prob- 
lem, they  come  to  undertake  similar  functions  to  the  wages 
lx)ards.  They  cannot,  however,  begin  the  work  of  settling 
conditions  of  employment  till  there  has  been  a  dispute, 
whereas  a  wages  board  is  so  constituted  that  on  its  forma- 
tion it  usually  begins  its  work.  The  Victorian  Act  contains 
no  provisions  for  the  settlement  of,  and  no  penalty  for,  in- 
dustrial disputes,  except  the  suspension  of  the  award,  neither 
does  it  demand  or  encourage  the  formation  of  unions.  The 
system  of  wages  boards,  on  the  Victorian  model,  seems 
eminently  suited  to  poorly  paid  trades,  where,  in  conference, 
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employees  can  convince  their  employers  of  the  justice  of 
higher  wages,  and  the  latter  can  show  their  workers  the 
difficulties  of  their  business.  The  system  of  industrial  arbi- 
tration, with  its  encouragement  of  industrial  unions,  gives 
opportunity  to  vigorous  trade  unions  to  establish  them- 
selves, enforce  large  and  sweeping  demands  for  social  jus- 
tice, organize  themselves  politically,  and  thus  intensify  the 
social  conflict. 

The  effect  of  the  operations  of  this  economic  machinery 
has  been  to  secure  a  better  return  for  labour.  Sweating  has 
been  suppressed  except  in  the  case  of  "  home  workers," 
mainly  deserted  wives  and  widows,  who  are  driven  by  eco- 
nomic necessity  to  take  "  white  work  "  at  very  low  rates, 
and  who  succeed  in  contravening  the  legislative  measures 
requiring  the  registration  of  outworkers.  The  wages  of 
men,  based  on  the  principle  discussed  above,^  have  been 
fixed  so  as  to  give  a  reasonable  standard  of  life  to  the  im- 
skilled  worker.  In  1907  Mr.  Justice  Higgins,  of  the  Com- 
monwealth Arbitration  Court,  in  the  epoch-making  award 
of  the  "  Harvester  Case,"  ^  declined  to  certify  a  wage  of 
six  shillings  per  day  as  "  fair  and  reasonable,"  and  placed 
the  minimum  living  wage  at  the  rate  of  seven  shillings  per 
day,  or  two  guineas  per  week.  In  191 3,  Mr.  Justice  Hey- 
don,  president  of  the  New  South  Wales  Arbitration  Court, 
in  an  exhaustive  judgment  that  took  into  account  the  in- 
creased cost  of  living,  increased  the  minimum  living  wage 
to  eight  shillings  per  day,  or  £2-8-0  per  week  of  six  days, 
at  which  rate  it  stood  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  war. 
The  average  nominal  weekly  wage  throughout  the  Com- 
monwealth on  December  31,  191 5,  was  £2-15-6  for  adult 
males  and  £1-7-4  for  adult  females.*    Where  the  minimum 

1  See  Chapter  V. 

22  C.  A.  R.,  pp.  1-19. 

*See  Commonwealth  Year  Book,  vol.  ix,  pp.  1058- 1059. 
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wage  has  advanced  in  this  proportion,  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  there  has  been  each  year  a  considerable  advance  in  the 
wages  paid  in  the  various  industries,  as  well  as  great  activity 
on  the  part  of  wage  tribunals  in  altering  and  varying 
awards.  During  191 5  awards  and  agreements  affecting  the 
rate  of  wages  were  made  to  the  number  of  401,  affecting 
197,410  persons,  and  the  average  increase  in  wages  per  head 
per  week  for  the  employees  affected  by  the  altered  awards 
was  five  shillings  and  three  pence.  During  1914  the  cor- 
responding figures  showed  that  384  changes,  affecting  125,- 
218  persons,  led  to  an  average  increase  per  head  per  week 
of  four  shillings  and  eleven  pence. ^  Investigations  and 
comparisons  made  by  the  Commonwealth  Statistician  show 
that  nominal  wages  increased  from  1901  to  19 12  by  no  less 
than  24  per  cent,^  and  the  increase  has  continued  to  date. 
The  total  amount  of  wages  paid  in  the  Commonwealth  dur- 
ing the  period  1908- 19 13  increased  69  per  cent,  while  the 
increase  in  the  average  paid  per  employee,  despite  the  great 
proportionate  increase  in  female  labour,  was  28.5  per  cent 
The  increase  in  wages  paid  was  due  to  industrial  develop- 
ment; the  increase  in  average  wages  was  mainly  the  effect 
of  action  by  industrial  tribunals.  Simultaneously  there  has 
been,  during  a  portion  of  the  last  decade,  a  slight  advance  in 
the  proportion  of  wages  paid  to  profits  earned.  On  the  sur- 
face, then,  it  would  seem  that  there  has  been  a  change  in 
the  distribution  of  wealth,  and  that  the  wage-earners  are 
receiving  a  larger  share  of  the  produce  of  their  labour. 

A  more  definite  illustration  of  the  actual  movement  of 
wages  in  regard  to  income  is  found  in  figures  collected  by 
the  Commonwealth  statistician,  relating  mainly  to  Victoria. 
These  figures  cover  the  period  1896- 19 12,  and  are  based 

*  Commonwealth  Year  Book,  vol.  ix,  p.  1053. 

'Quoted  in  Federal  Handbook   British  Science  Association    (Aus- 
tralia), p.  477. 
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upon  returns  of  income  supplied  to  the  income  tax  commis- 
sioners. They  show  a  small  decrease  of  4.2  per  cent  in  the 
average  net  income  per  taxpayer  during  the  first  five  years 
(1896-1901),  a  large  increase  of  49.6  per  cent  from  1901- 
1906,  and  a  substantial  increase  of  11.6  per  cent  during  the 
remainder  of  the  period.  The  total  increase  during  the 
whole  period  reached  60  per  cent.  Taking  corresponding 
periods  for  wages,  they  increased  in  the  first  quinquennium 
by  5.4  per  cent,  during  the  second  1.2  per  cent,  but  during 
the  next  six  years  by  no  less  than  28.5  per  cent,  resulting  in 
an  increase  on  the  whole  period  of  40  per  cent.^  In  these 
figures  we  note  that  during  the  years  of  decreased  income, 
wages  kept  up:  during  the  period  of  largely  increased  in- 
come they  made  little  advance,  while  in  the  third  period, 
when  incomes  were  still  steadily  rising,  the  wage-earners 
began  to  share  in  the  growing  wealth  of  the  community  to 
a  considerable  degree. 

If,  however,  variations  in  the  cost  of  living,  with  their 
eflfect  upon  the  purchasing  power  of  wages  as  well  as  un- 
employment, be  taken  into  account,  it  will  be  seen  that  since 
191 1  there  has  been  a  steady  decrease  in  effective  wages. 
While  the  rate  of  wages  has  increased,  the  cost  of  living 
has  increased  in  greater  proportion,  with  the  result  that 
effective  wages  have  decreased  nearly  five  per  cent  since 
191 1  and  stand  i  per  cent  lower  than  in  1901.  The  follow- 
ing table,* computed  in  index  numbers,  shows  the  position . 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  advance  in  the  cost  of  living, 
which  is  due  in  part  to  the  increased  wages  being  passed  on 
to  the  consuming  public,  has  led  to  a  demand  for  social 
regulation  of  the  factors  which  have  contributed  to  the  in- 
creased cost  of  living.    The  regulation  of  prices,  the  control 

*  Quoted  from  Sydney  Morning  Herald,  March  i,  1915. 
See  Commonwealth  Labour  Report,  no.  7,  p.  43^  also  Commonwealth 
Year  Book,  no.  9,  pp.  1095-1104  for  cost  of  living  index  numbers. 
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Nominal  and  Effective  Wage  Index  Numbers,  1911-14 


Year 

Nominal 

Wages  Index 

Numbers 

Rate  of  Wages 

allowing  for 

lost  time 

Cost  of  living 
Index  Numbers 

Effective  Wages 
(Fullwork) 

1911 

1912 

>9I3 

1914 

1915 

1000 
105 1 
1076 
1085 
1102 

1000 
1042 
1071 
1014 
1078 

1000 
IIOI 

1104 
1140 
1278 

1000 
955 
975 
952 
862 

of  monopolies,  the  substitution  of  state  enterprise  as  a  rival 
to  combines,  and  the  establishment  of  courts  to  regulate 
rents,  are  among  the  proposals  for  carrying  this  idea  into 
effect. 

The  figures  relating  to  savings  banks  show  a  great  ad- 
vance in  the  wealth  of  those  who  use  them.  Figures  pre- 
pared by  the  Victorian  statistician  ^  should  be  put  along- 
side those  quoted  in  an  earlier  paragraph  concerning  the  in- 
crease in  wages.  In  tabular  form  they  give  the  following 
results : 

Increase  in  Number  and  Average  Size  of  Deposits  in  Victorian 
Savings  Banks,  1895-1912 


Year 

Depositors  per 

1000  of 

Population 

Average 
Deposit 

Increase  %  in 
No.  of  Deposi- 
tors 

Increase  %  in 
Average 
Deposit 

1895 

1901 

1906 

1913 

286 

3^7 
380 

474 

21.61 

24.5« 
25.20 
30.64 

14.3 
16.2 

24.7 

'3.7 

2-5 

21.5 

*  Sec  Victorian  Year  Book,  1913-1914,  p.  607. 
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Percentage  Increase  in  Number  of  Depositors  and  Amount  of 

Average  Deposit  in  Victorian  Savings  Banks,  1895-1912, 

Compared  with  Percentage  Increase  in  Wages, 

Victoria,  1896-1912 
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The  statistical  returns  in  the  other  states  and  in  the  Com- 
monwealth reveal  the  same  growing  habit  of  .thrift  and  an 
increasing  diffusion  of  wealth.  Forty-nine  per  cent  of  the 
population  of  the  Commonwealth  are  depositors  in  the 
state  savings  banks,  and  have  an  average  balance  of  over 
£40.^  When  the  amounts  held  by  banks  other  than  the 
savings  banks,  and  those  paid  yearly  in  life,  industrial  and 
fire  insurance  premiums  are  added  to  those  savings  and  the 
larger  profits  of  industry,  it  will  be  seen  that  Australia  is  a 
land  where  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  population  is  at 
least  quite  above  the  "  poverty  line." 

*  See  Commonwealth  Year  Book,  vol.  x,  pp.  786-8. 
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The  effect  upon  material  advancement  of  the  machinery 
for  fixing  wages  cannot  yet  be  definitely  measured.  It  is 
obvious,  however,  that  it  has  produced  greatly  increased 
nominal  wages,  while  amid  all  this  increased  outlay  the 
employer's  profits  have  not  been  seriously  affected.  This 
large  increase  has  been  effected  without  putting  any  appre- 
ciable strain  upon  the  resources  of  the  country.  The  nation 
has  not  been  led  into  poverty,  nor,  as  yet,  has  it  attained 
the  economic  millenium.  It  has  discovered  the  truth  of 
Professor  Marshall's  dictum, 

that  any  change  in  the  distribution  of  wealth  which  gives  more 
to  the  wage  receivers  and  less  to  the  capitalists  is  likely,  other 
things  being  equal,  to  hasten  the  increase  of  material  production 
and  that  it  will  not  perceptibly  retard  the  storing-up  of  ma- 
terial wealth.^ 

One  would  expect  that  the  shortening  of  hours  would  pro- 
duce greater  energy  and  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  work- 
ers, and  that  juster  and  fairer  conditions  would  be  a  stim- 
ulus, in  the  absence  of  any  harsher  dynamic,  towards  a 
reasonable  output.  It  is  distinctly  doubtful  if  these  results 
have  been  achieved.  The  efficiency  and  productivity  of  the 
worker  is  checked  by  conventional  restrictions  which  find 
no  place  in  industrial  law,  but  which  are  the  unwritten  code 
of  the  industrial  process.  On  the  whole,  it  is  true  to  say 
that  Australia  has  not  realized  that  increased  productivity 
is  rightly  demanded  by  a  community  which  has  sought  to 
obtain  a  just  distribution  of  the  wealth  produced.^  The 
estabHshment  of  social  justice  resulting  in  a  poorer  state  is 
social  suicide.  A  nation  seeks  to  give  to  each  man  the  full 
product  of  his  labour  only  that  he  may  be  inspired  by  this 
act  of  justice  to  give  greater  service  to  the  community. 

»  Marshall,  Economics  of  Industry,  p.  135. 
^  Sec  Chapter  IX  for  fuller  criticism. 
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This  ultimate  purpose  does  not  yet  seem  to  have  become 
part  and  parcel  of  the  social  consciousness  of  Australia,  a 
fact  that  will  become  clearer  if  we  examine  the  question  of 
the  quantity  of  the  labour  supply. 

There  is  in  Australia  among  the  industrial  classes  a  de- 
sire to  restrict  the  quantity  of  labour  offering.  There  is  a 
definite  opposition  to  the  economic  fetish  of  a  reserve  of 
labour.  The  trade  unions  seek  by  legislative  measures  and 
industrial  regulations  to  reduce  unemployment  to  its  lowest 
terms.  By  restricting  overtime,  by  limiting  the  normal 
working  day,  and  by  discouraging  immigration,  they  aim  at 
compelling  every  industry  to  absorb  all  the  labour  offering. 
The  result  has  been  that  during  recent  years  there  has  not 
been  available  labour  sufficient  for  the  development  of  the 
natural  resources  consistently  with  the  growth  of  popula- 
tion. Abundant  evidence  of  the  trend  of  public  sentiment 
above  described  may  be  found.  Measures  restricting  over- 
time were  passed  primarily  in  the  interests  of  the  public 
health.  They  have  come  to  operate  in  the  direction  of  the 
employment  of  a  relatively  larger  quantity  of  labour,  and 
hence  of  the  depletion  of  the  almost  non-existent  **  reserve 
of  labour."  The  week  of  48  hours  having  been  standard- 
ized in  most  occupations,  there  has  arisen  a  strong  demand 
for  a  week  of  44  hours,  worked  in  five  days  of  eight  hours 
each  and  a  half-day  of  four  hours  on  Saturday.  The  dis- 
couragement of  immigration,  except  under  certain  useful 
but  hitherto  impracticable  conditions,  was  until  about  191 2 
the  public  policy  of  Australia.  The  Commonwealth  Con- 
tract Immigrants  Act  of  1905  controls  the  introduction  into 
the  Commonwealth  of  immigrants  under  contract  to  per- 
form manual  labour.  Approval  will  not  be  given  for  the  im- 
migrant to  enter  unless  the  contract  conforms  to  the  indus- 
trial and  economic  standard  prevalent  in  Australia,  and  if 
he  is  not  a  British  subject,  it  must  be  shown  that  the  em- 
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ployer  cannot  obtain  in  the  Commonwealth  a  worker  of  at 
least  equal  skill  and  ability. 

In  191 1  the  shortage  of  labour  became  so  pronounced  in 
both  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  that  inquiries  were 
held  to  ascertain  the  exact  amount  and  to  make  suggestions 
for  a  remedy.  A  Royal  Commission  in  the  former  State 
concluded  that  there  was  a  provable  need  at  the  time  for 
3,000  skilled  workmen,  and  that  generally  there  was  a  great 
and  permanent  need  for  the  introduction  from  abroad  of 
trained  and  competent  workers  for  most  of  the  skilled 
trades  and  for  the  manufacturing  industries.  Simultan- 
eously, in  Victoria,  there  had  arisen  a  demand  for  skilled 
labour,  a  shortage  being  revealed  of  almost  a  thousand  male 
artisans.  Other  evidence  concerning  the  quantity  of  labour 
offering  and  the  changes  in  its  nature  and  direction  may  be 
found  in  the  following  table  of  comparison  between  the 
occupations  of  the  working  population  of  Australia  at  the 
censuses  of  1901  and  1911.  After  excluding  from  the  re- 
turn of  the  whole  population  all  who  were  classified  as  hav- 
ing no  specific  occupation,  all  who  were  dependent,  and  all 
unspecified,  the  results  shown  on  page  138  were  obtained. 

In  this  table  several  significant  tendencies  in  the  move- 
ment of  the  supply  of  labour  manifest  themselves.  While 
the  general  increase  in  the  population  was  only  18.05  per 
cent,  and  in  the  total  working  population  less  than  20  per 
cent,  certain  occupational  groups  have  increased  much  more. 
Noticeably  is  this  so  in  the  case  of  those  engaged  mainly  in 
manufactures.  The  supply  of  labour  is  moving  towards  this 
form  of  industry  in  an  unmistakable  fashion.  Among  the 
notable  increases  is  that  in  the  professional  group.  The 
spread  of  education  and  the  increase  in  governmental  and 
administrative  functions  have  produced  this  relatively  un- 
desirable increase.  On  the  other  hand,  two  startling  de- 
creases in  the  supply  of  labour  are  revealed.     Though  the 
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Comparison  of  Occupations  at  the  Censuses  of  1901  and  191  i 


Occupational  Group 

Number 

Employed 

Percentage  of 

Total  Working 

Population 

Percentage 

increase  in 

number 

1901 

1911 

1901 

1911 

employed 
1901-1911 

111,134 
201,036 
222,658 

122,159 
426,166 
533»i07 

144,611 
201,366 
286,687 

I57»39i 
562,337 
586,148 

6.87 

7.56 
26.37 
32.98 

746 
10.38 
14.79 

8.12 
29.01 
30.24 

30.12 
16 

T~ir>m#»«tip    .  ....  ...... 

28.75 

28.84 

31.95 
9.94 

Transport  &.  Communi- 
cation   

Primary  producers.... 

Total  Working  Popula- 
tion   

1,616,260 

«»938,549 

100.00 

100.00 

19.94 

This  table  is  compiled  from  figures  supplied  for  1901  in  the  Com- 
monwealth Year  Book,  vol.  ii,  p.  184,  and  for  191 1  in  vol.  iii,  p.  121. 
For  the  purpose  of  comparison,  the  figures  for  New  South  Wales  during 
the  same  intercensal  period  are  supplied.  "  During  the  inter-censal 
period  1901-1911,  the  food-producing  class,  that  is,  persons  engaged  in 
agricultural  and  pastoral  industries,  increased  at  the  rate  of  19.9%,  as 
compared  with  commercial  and  industrial  classes  36.8%  and  41.8%, 
total  working  population  234%,  and  total  population  of  the  state  21.7% 
(New  South  Wales  Year  Book,  1913,  p.  965). 

primary  producers  have  increased  in  number,  the  total 
working  population  has  increased  twice  as  fast.  Again,  the 
domestic  group,  defined  as  "  embracing  all  persons  en- 
gaged in  the  supply  of  board  and  lodging,  and  in  rendering 
personal  services  for  which  remuneration  is  usually  paid,"  ^ 
has  remained  at  a  standstill  in  numbers,  and  declined  rela- 
tively to  the  population.  In  this  case  the  commercial  and 
industrial  groups  have  benefited  at  the  expense  of  the 
domestic.  Women  have  gone  into  factories  and  offices,  and 
as  a  result  personal  service  is  scarce  and  inefficient. 

This  movement  of  female  labour  is  illustrated  more  strik- 
ingly by  the  figures  concerning  sex  distribution  in  factories. 
*  Commonwealth  Year  B»ok,  voL  viii,  p.  126. 
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In  New  South  Wales  there  was  employed  in  factories,  in 
1886,  one  woman  to  seven  men,  in  189 1  one  to  six,  in  1903 
one  to  four,  and  in  191 4  two  to  seven.  In  Victoria  the  ratio 
has  ranged  from  one  woman  to  five  men  in  1886  to  one 
woman  for  two  men  at  the  present  time.  In  the  whole 
Commonwealth  there  were,  in  1914,  81,084  women  em- 
ployed in  manufacturing  interests  and  250,495  men.^  For 
several  years  there  was  a  relatively  larger  increase  in  the 
number  of  female  employees  in  factories  than  in  that  of 
males.  Since  191 1,  however,  this  has  altered.  Not  only 
has  the  number  of  females  per  hundred  males  decreased, 
but  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  employees  each  year 
since  1901  a  decreasing  number  are  women.  Of  the  in- 
crease from  1910  to  1911,  21.66  per  cent  were  women;  in 
1911-12  the  proportion  had  decreased  to  9.75  per  cent 
Later  figures  for  the  two  larger  manufacturing  states  are 
equally  emphatic.  The  corresponding  increases  in  New 
South  Wales  were  in  1911-12,  16.5  per  cent;  1912-13,  8.1 
per  cent.  In  Victoria,  where  females  form  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  factory  population  than  in  any  other  state,  being 
65.2  per  cent  of  the  total,  the  percentages  of  increase  of 
females  to  the  total  increase  during  the  years  1 909-191 3 
were  as  shown  in  the  table  on  the  following  page.  It  is  clear 
that  the  steady  increase  in  the  percentage  of  females  since 
1903  has  been  overtaken,  and  the  ratio  of  19 14  is  almost 
identical  with  that  of  1905.^ 

This  restriction  of  the  labour  supply,  with  its  inevitable 
corollaries,  seems  to  have  no  principle,  either  social  or  eco- 
nomic, behind  it,  by  which  it  can  be  substantiated  or  justi- 
fied. At  first  sight  its  governing  principle  would  seem  to 
be  pure  selfishness,  its  purpose  apparently  being  to  create 
an  organized  aristocracy  of  labour,  whose  position  and  re- 
muneration would  be  safe  during  the  lifetime  of  the  mem- 

»  Commonwealth  Year  Book,  vol.  ix,  p.  451.  '  Ibid.,  p.  480. 
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Percentage  which  Increase  in  Female  Working  Population  beaks 
TO  Total  Increase  in  Factory  Population  Victoria,  1909-1913 


Year 

Factory  Population 

Increase  on  previous  year 

Percentage  of 
increase  of 

Total 

Females 

Total 

Females 

females  to 
total  increase 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

97.355 
102,176 

111,948 
116,108 
118,744 

34.533 
35.867 
38.375 
38,543 
38.690 

3.547 
4,821 

9.772 
4,160 
2,636 

I.S98 

'.334 

2,408 

168 

147 

45-05 

27.67 

25.66 

.04 

•05 

The  figures  concerning  the  proportion  of  females  employees  were 
compiled  from  (i)  the  Commonwealth  Year  Book,  vol.  viii,  pp.  462-463, 

(2)  Report  of  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories  (N.  S.  Wales,  1912-13), 

(3)  Virtorian  Year  Book,  1913-1914,  pp.  759,  760. 

bers.  To  impeach  it  on  these  grounds,  as  is  sometimes 
done,  is  to  mistake  a  possible  result  for  an  implicit  purpose. 
The  aim  may  be  faulty,  from  many  standpoints;  the 
methods  by  which  it  is  sought  to  be  realized  are  often  crude 
and  clumsy,  but  the  purpose  is  definite.  It  is  to  secure  a 
better  distribution  of  work,  and  fundamentally  a  juster 
distribution  of  wealth. 

A  typical  example  of  both  the  aim  and  the  method  is  af- 
forded by  the  subject-matter  of  a  strike  in  the  early  days  of 
the  year  191 5.  On  the  outbreak  of  war  in  August,  191 4,  the 
staff  of  the  wire-netting  factory  of  Lysaghts  (Abbotsford, 
Sydney)  was  reduced,  single  men  especially  being  dismissed 
in  the  shortening  of  hands.  Becoming  dissatisfied,  they  ap- 
proached the  Wireworkers'  Union,  of  which  they  were  mem- 
bers, and  induced  that  union  to  pass  a  resolution  by  which 
married  men,  who  were  in  full  employment  on  piece  work, 
agreed  to  restrict  their  earnings  to  the  very  reasonable  wage 
of  thirteen  shillings  per  shift  for  day  work,  and  a  shilling 
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more  for  night  work.  All  extra  work  required  by  the  firm 
was  to  go  to  the  single  men  who  were  then  idle.  Subse- 
quently, four  married  men  were  found  to  be  earning  more 
than  the  maximum  agreed  to,  and  the  single  men  objected, 
the  result  being  a  strike.^  In  this  example,  which  is  typical 
of  the  whole  position,  we  see  the  two  immediate  and  related 
results  aimed  at  by  the  restriction  of  the  labour  supply. 

( 1 )  That,  as  far  as  possible,  no  man  shall  be  unemployed. 

(2)  That  no  man  shall  earn  excessive  wages  or  profits  at 
the  expense  of  his  fellows  who  cannot  obtain  a  decent  sub- 
sistence. 

The  latter  of  these  aims  has  direct  reference  to  the  prin- 
ciple which  leads  to  the  demand  for  a  living  wage.  Every 
man  has  a  right  to  a  living  wage,  but  no  individual's  right 
is  to  infringe  upon  that  of  another.  He  is  free  to  earn 
what  will  suffice  to  enable  him  to  maintain  himself  and 
family  in  health  and  strength  and  to  realize  his  full  value  as 
an  efficient  and  useful  citizen.  But  he  has  no  right  to  do  so 
at  the  expense  of  his  fellowmen.  This  conception  of  eco- 
nomic justice  applies  not  only  to  wage-earners  but  to  all 
who  obtain  other  forms  of  remuneration,  such  as  profits, 
dividends,  etc.  To  the  Australian  mind  an  inordinately 
large  dividend  has  been  earned,  in  part  at  least,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  some  social  group  or  of  the  whole  of  society.  If 
a  large  share  of  the  profits  had  been  distributed  among  the 
people  in  the  shape  of  increased  wages  or  diminished  prices, 
then,  ipso  facto,  a  greater  economic  justice  and  a  wider 
social  harmony  would  have  been  realized. 

Besides  undertaking  to  secure  equitable  and  reasonable 
conditions  of  labour,  Australian  democracy  recognizes  its 
obligation  to  secure  work  for  the  unemployed  and  to  pre- 
vent unemployment  as  far  as  possible.  Apart  from  war 
conditions,  the  percentage  of  unemplojinent  in  Australia  is 
^SttN.S.  W.  Industrial  Gasette,  Jan.,  1915.  P.  237- 
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generally  small.  For  those  who  cannot  find  work,  there 
exist  two  avenues  of  social  assistance:  (i)  Trade-union 
secretaries  keep  a  list  of  members  who  are  looking  for 
work,  and,  in  accordance  with  that  effective  form  of  pref- 
erence which  in  practice  is  accepted,  though  denied  in 
theory,  these  men  have  first  chance  for  any  work  which 
may  be  offering  in  their  trade.  (2)  In  several  of  the  states, 
government  agencies  are  provided  to  assist  in  finding  em- 
ployment. Victoria  has  a  Labour  Bureau  where  applicants 
are  registered  for  temporary  or  casual  employment  on 
government  works,  or  for  private  employment,  and  where 
deserving  persons  who  have  themselves  obtained  country 
employment,  which  they  cannot  reach  without  financial  as- 
sistance, are  advanced  railway  tickets.^  In  addition,  this 
State  maintains  a  labour  colony  to  afford  temporary  relief 
at  sustenance  wages  to  able-bodied  destitute  men.  When  a 
man  has  earned  £2  he  is  required  to  go  in  search  of  work.^ 
This  colony  is  useful  in  relieving  destitution  and  in  restor- 
ing that  measure  of  physical  health,  strength  and  independ- 
ence of  character,  the  loss  of  which  is  the  most  baneful 
effect  of  unemployment  and  the  most  serious  detriment  to 
the  obtaining  of  further  work. 

New  South  Wales  has  a  more  extended  scheme  of  social 
assistance.  A  State  labour  bureau  exercises  wide  powers  of 
relief,  investigation  and  distribution  of  manual  labour.  For 
relief,  there  is  provided  food  for  destitute  families  which 
have  an  adult  male  at  the  head,  in  return  for  three  days' 
work  at  a  labour  farm  close  to  the  city.  Destitute  men,  un- 
able to  maintain  themselves,  are  received  at  this  farm  for  a 

*  In  the  year  1915,  work  was  found  for  7,884  applicants,  of  whom 
possibly  one-half  represent  distinct  individuals.  During  the  same 
period  railway  tickets  were  issued  to  the  number  of  5,369,  valued  at 
^2,^3,  of  which  ii,2io  has  been  refunded.  Of  a  total  advance  of  ii9A7A 
during  the  past  fifteen  years,  £10,882  has  been  refunded.  {Victorian 
Year  Book,  1915-1916,  pp.  553,  554.) 

'  See  Victorian  Year  Book,  1915-1916,  p.  586. 
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period  not  exceeding  three  months,  are  trained  to  be  useful 
citizens  and  efficient  workers,  and  then  sent  to  private  em- 
ployment. City  and  oversea  youths  are  prevented  from  be- 
coming social  derelicts  by  being  sent  to  an  agricultural 
training  farm  for  a  three  months'  course  of  instruction. 
But  the  main  work  of  the  bureau  is  to  obtain  accurate  in- 
formation concerning  industrial  conditions  and  the  needs 
of  the  labour  market  throughout  the  State,  and  to  assist  in 
placing  workers  where  their  work  is  required.  To  do  this, 
a  free  registry  office  is  maintained  in  Sydney  and  in  each  of 
43  principal  centers  of  population  throughout  the  State. 
Here  men  requiring  work  and  employers  desiring  certain 
classes  of  labour  may  register  their  requirements.  A 
women's  employment  agency,  performing  a  similar  function 
for  women,  was  opened  in  1914.  Railway  and  steamer  fares 
are  advanced,  subject  as  in  Victoria,  to  the  condition  of 
repa>Tnent,  and  materials  and  tools  necessary  for  individual 
employment  in  such  industries  as  rabbit-trapping  and  fos- 
sicking for  gold  are  provided  on  the  same  conditions.^ 

In  regard  to  unemployment,  there  are  no  delusions  cher- 
ished in  Australia.  It  is  not  expected  that  unemployment 
will  be  entirely  done  away  with.  Faults  of  character  are  rec- 
ognized as  too  powerful  in  their  incidence  in  the  industrial 
sphere  for  this  result  to  be  obtained.  But,  at  least,  society 
can  guarantee  the  recognition  of  a  man's  right  to  earn  a 
living,  and  can  insist  upon  such  measures  being  taken  as 
will  actualize  that  right.  If  unemployment  is  the  result  of 
an  organization  of  industry  that  neglects  the  human  factor, 
then  Australian  unionism  considers  that  the  correct  remedy 
is  to  require  the  industry  to  bear  the  burden  and  to  divide 
the  work  it  has  to  offer  among  the  men  who  are  attached  to 

*  During  the  year  ending  30th  June,  1913.  the  N.  S.  W.  Labour  Bureau 
assisted  and  sent  to  work  3,165  persons,  of  whom  2,315  went  to  private 
work,  and  only  33  to  Government  work.  The  smallness  of  the  latter 
figure  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  government  works  of  the 
State  have  each  its  own  employment  bureau. 
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that  industry.  In  order  to  facilitate  this  process  of  giving 
employment  to  more  men,  such  measures  as  the  limitation 
of  hours  and  the  restriction  of  apprentices  have  been  ac- 
cepted and  extended.  Whatever  effects  they  may  have  had 
upon  the  health  of  the  people,  the  desire  to  share  the  oppor- 
tunities of  employment  and  to  ease  the  burden  of  unem- 
ployment has  become  increasingly  their  economic  motive. 
The  restriction  of  labour  referred  to  above  springs  from  the 
same  cause,  while  more  recently  there  have  been  signs  of  a 
restriction  of  output,  actuated  by  the  same  motive.  Thus 
a  tendency  for  social  principles  that  contain  the  germ  of 
justice  appears  to  develop  into  injustice  and  inefficiency. 

The  facts  adduced  in  this  chapter  reveal  a  very  distinct 
clash  of  economic  interests.  Strikes  are  numerous,  costly 
and  irritating.  Through  their  number  and  their  cost  they 
come  to  constitute  a  public  burden  and  a  social  menace.  By 
irritating  employers  and  alienating  many  of  the  leaders  of 
public  opinion,  they  have  produced  a  widening  and  deepen- 
ing of  the  line  of  cleavage  between  classes.  Men  sympa- 
thetic with  the  legitimate  demands,  even  all  reasonable  de- 
mands, of  trade-unionists  raise  strong  objections  to  the 
means  employed  by  the  unions.  These  objections  are  given 
point  through  the  liberal  measures  taken  to  avert  disputes 
and  to  assist  those  in  need.  These  measures  have  had  a 
pronounced  effect  in  increasing  rates  of  wages,  but  a  rise  in 
prices  has  produced,  latterly,  a  decline  in  effective  wages. 
Part  of  the  cause  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  operation  of 
economic  forces.  But  the  criticism  is  made  that  another 
cause  of  this  decline  is  to  be  found  in  the  restriction  of  the 
quantity  of  labour  offering  and  in  the  failure  to  increase 
productivity  so  as  to  supply  the  economic  means  whereby 
capital  expansion  and  increased  wages  alike  are  provided. 
In  so  far  as  this  is  true,  justice  has  been  repaid  with  injus- 
tice, and  measures  taken  to  develop  the  opportunities  of 
life  have  led  to  inefficiency. 


CHAPTER  VII 
The  Conflict  in  Politics 

Sociological  analysis  of  the  political  activity  of  a 
country  or  epoch  resolves  itself  into  a  study  of  the  conflict 
of  groups  or  parties.  Government  is  conditioned  by  the 
social  pressure  which  these  groups  exert.  The  function 
and  the  sphere  of  government  are  shaped  by  the  interests 
which  they  seek  to  realize.  The  exercise  of  political  ac- 
tivity for  the  first  time,  therefore,  by  such  a  group  as  the 
labouring  class,  demands  explanation  through  a  contrast 
between  the  predominant  interests  prior  to  its  rise,  and 
those  which  succeeded,  through  a  study  of  leadership  within 
the  group,  of  its  solidarity  and  organization,  and,  finally, 
of  the  political  aims  sought  and  measures  achieved.  Out 
of  the  aims  which  the  governing  class  sought  to  realize 
prior  to  1890  came  the  stimulus  and  reaction  which  thence- 
forward made  a  struggle  for  a  juster  distribution  of  wealth 
the  chief  force  in  shaping  political  activity.  The  nature 
of  the  leadership  of  the  new  group,  its  methods  of  organi- 
zation, its  political  philosophy  and  social  ideals  display  great 
contrasts  to  those  of  previously  existing  groups,  and  mark 
the  rise  of  the  people  to  political  self -consciousness  in  op- 
position to  interests  which  had  previously  held  political 
power. 

No  defmuc  party  creeds  existed  in  Australia  l>efore  1890. 
The  two  leading  party  questions  were  the  agrarian  and  the 
fiscal  questions.  In  connection  with  the  former,  comprehen- 
sive but  unsuccesful  efforts  had  been  made  to  break  up  the 
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land  monopolies  which  were  congesting  cities  and  hindering 
agricultural  progress.  The  landed  pastoralists  held  at  least 
the  balance  of  power.  If  a  reaction  was  to  arise  against 
this  position,  it  was  bound  to  come  from  the  cities  where 
manufactures  had  begun. ^  But  here  the  fiscal  question 
alone  was  important.  It  was  not  the  city  dweller  who 
wanted  to  break  up  large  estates,  it  was  the  small  settler 
and  the  immigrant.  The  artisan  wanted  employment.  His 
industrial  and  political  interests  were  considered  to  coincide 
with  those  of  his  employer.  Would  protection  or  free 
trade  provide  more  employment  and  create  greater  wealth  ? 
As  these  were  the  predominant  questions  of  political 
thought,  there  was  no  division  politically  between  employer 
and  employed.  Unionism  had  no  political  program.  It 
was  conservative  in  action  because  of  its  vast  benefit  funds. 
At  its  congresses  during  the  eighties  it  devoted  much  atten- 
tion to  the  question  of  co-operation.  At  the  congress  of 
1884,  co-operation  was  declared  to  be  "  the  ideal  of  the 
wage-earner's  life  .  .  .  for  co-operation  in  its  true  sense 
meant  the  recognition  of  labour  as  the  employer  of  cap- 
ital." ^  Though  before  the  close  of  the  decade  some  de- 
mands arose  premonitory  of  the  order  which  was  to  dawn 
in  1890,  nevertheless,  the  trade  unionism  of  that  day  had 
no  definite  party  creed.  It  was  not  a  fighting  organization, 
seeking  for  shorter  hours  and  increased  wages.  Nor  had  it 
become  an  instrument  in  the  creation  of  an  industrial 
democracy. 

^  In  1890,  the  numbers  of  persons  employed  in  factories  in  the  Com- 
monwealth was  estimated  at  133,000,  (Coghlan,  Seven  Colonies  of 
Australasia,  1901-1902,  p.  658).  In  1914,  the  numbers  had  reached 
over  330,000.  (Commonwealth  Year  Book,  vol.  ix,  p.  472.)  The  in- 
crease in  these  numbers  bears  a  significant  relation  to  the  growth  of 
the  Labour  party. 

« Trade  Unionism  in  Australia,  ed.  M.  Atkinson,  p.  59. 
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That  a  new  force  had  entered  politics  after  1890  was 
evident  in  the  type  of  men  who  became  the  leaders  of  the 
new  party.  Elected  by  industrial  centres,  they  were  in 
almost  every  case  toilers  from  the  ranks.  Coal-miners, 
gold-miners,  compositors,  and  boilermakers  (to  choose  four 
well-known  instances),  by  vocation,  they  were  self-educated 
men,  whose  chief  qualification  was  a  knowledge  of  human 
nature  and  of  its  needs,  coupled  with  some  insight  into  the 
springs  of  human  action.  In  the  trade-union  world,  they 
had  received  training  in  organization  and  administration. 
They  were  the  more  militant  spirits  of  the  "  new  union- 
ism," the  men  who  saw  the  future  that  awaited  an  organized 
proletariat,  and  had  the  courage  and  the  vision  to  seek  to 
realize  that  ideal.  In  this  regard,  they  burst  upon  the  com- 
placent political  order  of  that  day  like  revolutionaries. 

The  contrast  between  the  present  leaders  of  the  oppos- 
ing parties,  though  distinct,  is  less  acute.  The  Liberal 
members  are  representative  of  the  commercial  and  profes- 
sional classes,  or,  in  a  few  cases,  of  the  agricultural  class. 
They  are  men  of  public  spirit  and  sincerity  of  conviction, 
and  enter  into  politics  often  from  a  sense  of  duty,  rarely 
as  a  profession.  They  bring  to  the  task  of  government  the 
special  qualifications  peculiar  to  their  own  calling,  but  are 
not  equipped  with  any  general  principles  of  social  welfare, 
and  are  influenced  by  the  prejudices  of  the  conservative 
classes  they  represent.  The  Labour  leaders  are  almost 
always  self-educated,  unremoved  by  training  or  mental  cul- 
ture from  the  opinions  and  prejudices  of  the  average  citizen, 
who  has  a  dim  perception  of  the  social  ideal  and  is  a  firm 
believer  in  the  efficacy  of  legislation.  Their  leaders  are  like 
unto  them.  They  are  strong  in  that  type  of  personality 
which  marks  the  man  who  has  risen  from  the  ranks,  but 
they  are  limited  in  intellectual  strength  and  breadth.  They 
are  not  statesmen  but  are  diligent  students  of  the  science  of 
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politics,  thoroughly  honest,  eager  to  do  loyal  service  for 
their  country  and  the  class  they  represent,  and  capable  in 
proportion  to  their  experience  of  life,  their  shrewdness  and 
common  sense,  and  their  public  spirit.  In  the  majority  of 
cases,  they  are  men  of  greater  ability  than  the  rank  and  file. 
But,  because  of  the  organization  and  discipline  of  the  party, 
because  of  the  mode  of  their  selection,  there  is  a  tendency 
to  put  loyalty  before  personality.  Their  concept  of  loyalty 
inhibits  impartiality  and  breadth  of  judgment.  Thus,  an 
employee's  representative  on  a  New  South  Wales  Wages 
Board  declared  that  he  was  there  to  do  the  best  for  the! 
class  he  represented.  In  political  matters,  the  Labour  party 
prefers  "  a  government  of  laws  and  not  of  men."  Leaders 
exist  to  carry  out  the  "  platform."  Hence,  any  type  of 
man,  provided  he  will  be  loyal  to  the  party's  platform,  will 
suffice  as  representative,  and  the  more  subservient,  the 
nearer  he  comes  to  the  ideal.  Further,  the  man  of  initiative, 
the  leader,  even,  of  experience,  who  declines  to  put  into 
effect  the  more  extreme  demands  of  the  party's  platform, 
has  to  face  hostile  criticism  and  expulsion.  This  is  but 
the  logical  conclusion  of  the  method  of  organization  adopted 
by  the  new  party  in  1890. 

Coming  into  existence  as  a  third  party,  it  saw  that  its 
only  chance  of  success  lay  in  formulating  a  definite,  co- 
herent political  creed,  and  in  binding  every  Labour  represen- 
tative, before  and  after  election,  to  that  platform.  The  plat- 
form is  drawn  up,  not  by  duly  elected  parliamentary  repre- 
sentatives of  the  party,  but  by  representatives  from  electoral 
leagues  and  trade  unions.  These  leagues  and  unions  are 
hot-beds  of  political  discussion.  Not  only  is  every  aspect 
of  the  wide  areas  of  democratic  politics  discussed,  and  a 
political  platform  based  upon  the  conclusions  reached,  but 
every  member  of  the  party,  male  or  female,  has  a  firm 
grasp  of,  and  an  intelligent  belief  in,  the  principles  which 
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the  leaders  of  the  party  are  fairly  consciously  seeking  to 
erect  as  national  ideals.  Whatever  judgment  may  be 
passed  on  the  social  validity  of  these  principles,  and  of  the 
fairness  of  conclusions  arrived  at  on  partisan  lines,  the 
unions  are  obviously  training-schools  in  citizenship  and  in 
the  modes  of  social  control.  They  select  the  local  Labour 
candidate,  who  before  entering  the  selection  must  subscribe 
to  the  following  pledge : — 

I  hereby  pledge  myself  not  to  oppose  the  candidate  selected 
by  the  recognized  political  labour  organization,  and,  if  elected, 
to  do  my  utmost  to  carry  out  the  principles  embodied  in  the 
Australian  Labour  Party's  platform,  and  on  all  questions  affect- 
ing the  platform  to  vote  as  a  majority  of  the  parliamentary 
party  may  decide  at  a  duly  constituted  Caucus  meeting.^ 

When  Parliament  assembles,  the  members  of  the  Labour 
party  meet  together  and  thus  constitute  the  caucus.  The 
chairman  they  elect  becomes  the  leader  of  the  party  in  par- 
liament, and,  in  case  they  have  a  parliamentary  majority,  he 
is  the  premier.  They  determine  the  personnel  of  the  min- 
istry, and  remove  ministers  from  office.  Their  decisions  in 
caucus,  whether  carried  unanimously  or  by  the  barest  of 
majorities,  control  the  vote  of  every  member  of  the  party. 
A  Labour  minister  of  state  has  to  defend  his  projected  legis- 
lation and  his  administration  before  the  caucus  and  before 
annual  conferences  of  labour  organizations.  Thus  the  La- 
bour party  has  tended  to  make  its  leaders  delegates  rather 
than  representatives.  There  is  nothing  intrinsically  inexpe- 
dient in  the  system  of  drawing  up  party  platforms  in  polit- 
ical organizations ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  method  politically 
educative  and  productive  of  an  enlightened  opinion.  Neither 
is  the  caucus  system  intrinsically  inimical  to  political  liberty. 
Since  "  its  functions  are  rigidly  confined  to  determining  the 

'  Hughes,  Case  for  Labour,  p.  66. 
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most  effective  way  of  placing  the  planks  of  the  platform 
upon  the  statute  book,"  ^  it  has  the  same  functions  as  the 
cabinet  itself,  or  even  any  ordinary  public  meeting,  v^hat- 
ever  innovations  it  may  have  led  to  in  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure. But  a  method  by  which  a  premier  or  a  minister 
of  state  is  compelled  to  answer  for  his  actions,  not  to 
the  people  as  a  whole,  but  to  those  who  have,  in  their 
own  phrase,  "  put  him  in  a  well-paid  position,"  is  one 
which  degrades  the  leaders  of  democracy  to  the  status 
of  delegates.  It  tends  to  make  them  timid,  conservative 
and  unstatesmanlike.  It  checks  initiative  and  personality, 
and  thus  is  contrary  to  the  general  trend  of  Australian 
social  development. 

The  unmistakable  success  of  this  method  of  political  or- 
ganization compelled  the  Liberal  leaders,  in  self-defence  to 
adopt  the  same  device,  but  their  use  of  it  was  less  logical 
and  less  consistent.  The  method  of  local  selection  was 
adopted,  but  the  selected  candidate  was  not  required  to 
sign  any  pledge  or  to  adopt  any  definite  platform,  though 
he  would  not  be  acceptable  to  the  party  leaders  if  he  de- 
parted from  certain  fairly  well-recognized  points  of  Liberal 
policy.  The  caucus  method  of  party  government  has  not 
been  adopted,  either,  though  again,  in  the  interests  of  party 
solidarity,  the  same  obligation  is  imposed  upon  Liberal  poli- 
ticians to  vote  for  party  measures.  The  great  difference, 
however,  is  that  the  whole  action  of  the  Labour  party,  both 
in  and  out  of  office,  is  determined  by  the  majority  of  Labour 
members  and  ultimately  by  the  various  Federal  State  confer- 
ences of  representatives  from  Labour  leagues  and  trade 
unions,  while  in  the  Liberal  party  the  leader  is  the  main  fac- 
tor. In  short,  the  Labour  member  is  bound  to  act  in  accord- 
ance with  a  definite  form  of  party  government,  the  Liberal 

*Hugrhes,  op.  cit.,  p.  76. 
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member  is  ostensibly  freer,  both  in  regard  to  his  party  plat- 
form and  his  political  actions. 

It  was  not  the  organization  of  the  Labour  party,  however, 
but  its  aims,  that  enabled  it  to  disrupt  the  old  political  order. 
These  aims  were  expressed  in  a  definite,  systematic  creed. 
In  both  its  conception  and  its  content  this  was  an  innova- 
tion. The  personal  and  sectional  quarrels  which  had 
formed  the  substance  of  political  activity  in  earlier  days 
gave  place,  as  political  stimuli,  to  a  philosophy  of  social 
reform.  Though  not  so  significant  historically  as  some 
of  the  modes  of  administration  adopted  in  securing  its  aim, 
the  social  philosophy  of  the  Labour  movement  arrests  atten- 
tion. 

The  philosophy  of  the  Labour  party  is  absolute  in  its  humani- 
tarianism  and  complete  in  its  methods  of  reform  .  .  .  Labour's 
policy  is  "  new  and  comprehensive  "  in  that  it  stands  for  the 
abolition  of  monopoly,  and  demands  that  the  exploitation  of 
labour  shall  cease  so  that  the  workers  may  obtain  the  full  re- 
sults of  their  industry.  Labour's  educational  ideal  is  to  give 
every  person  the  freest  opportunity  to  become  educated  in 
the  widest  sense  of  the  word.  Labour  teaches  the  fact  that 
the  world's  production  of  wealth  has  now  become  so  great 
that  the  problem  of  poverty  would  almost  disappear  if  the 
distribution  of  wealth  were  as  scientifically  controlled  as  is 
the  production  of  it.  .  .  .  Labour  insists  on  the  right  of  society 
— the  State — to  interfere  with  any  person  or  persons  who  are 
by  monopoly  conditions  injurious  to  themselves  and  the  nation. 
In  short,  it  recognizes  that  State  interference  must  increase  as 
society  becomes  more  and  more  complex,  and  that  the  inter- 
ference is  absolutely  necessary  in  the  interests  of  individual 
freedom.  ...  It  stands  for  the  destruction  of  charity  and 
patronage  by  the  classes,  and  all  such  relics  of  feudalism;  it 
stands  for  true  education,  and,  above  all,  for  economic  freedom. 
Economic  freedom  is  the  goal  of  Labour,  and  it  will  be  won 
just  as  surely  as  our  forefathers  won  political  freedom.  .  .  . 
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The  fundamental  principle  of  Labour  philosophy  is  to  improve 
the  economic  environment  of  people,  so  that  some  chance  of 
moral  and  intellectual  improvement  may  result.  .  .  .  The 
sweating  conditions  and  intefmittent  employment  that  exist  are 
incentives  to  ignorance  and  immorality.  Root  out  the  curse  of 
the  commercial  instinct,  and  a  better  type  of  humanity  will 
necessarily  result.^ 

This  philosophy,  founded  upon  the  support  of  an  increas- 
ingly solidified  working  class,  and  obtaining  a  large  amount 
of  endorsement  in  public  opinion,  has  been  the  chief  impulse 
in  quickening  the  pace  of  social  reform  in  Australia.  As- 
similated by  large  sections  of  the  people,  whom  class  con- 
sciousness kept  from  active  political  association  with  the 
Labour  party,  it  has  been  responsible  for  the  progressive 
nature  of  Australian  legislation.  Liberal  premiers  have 
passed  measures  through  the  legislatures,  the  demand  for 
which  arose  out  of  this  new  view  of  political  activity.  To 
state  the  chief  political  measures  of  the  last  twenty-five 
years  is,  therefore,  to  set  forth  the  results  of  this  leavening 
of  public  opinion. 

The  first  characteristic  movement  of  the  new  leavening 
forces  was  in  the  direction  of  a  more  popular  franchise. 
In  several  of  the  States  there  existed  plural  voting  and 
electorates  represented  by  two  or  more  members.  Thun 
in  1890,  New  South  Wales  had  147  members  of  the  legis- 
lative assembly,  representing  74  electoral  districts.  At  the 
same  time,  Victoria,  where  plural  voting  existed,  had  95 
members  for  84  electoral  districts.  Queensland  had  72 
members  representing  61  electorates,  eleven  returning  two 
members  each.  The  same  State  had  a  property  qualification 
for  the  exercise  of  the  franchise.     South  Australia  used 

^The  Worker  (Sydney,  August  18,  1910),  editorial  article,  "Labour 
Philosophy." 
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and  still  retains  the  system  of  electoral  districts,  sending 
from  two  to  five  representatives  each.  Tasmania  had  a 
property  qualification  similar  to  that  of  Queensland.  West- 
ern Australia  had  just  commenced  its  career  of  responsible 
government,  with  single  electoral  districts,  and  adult  suf- 
frage, but  with  a  small  property  qualification.^ 

Reform  has  been  along  the  line  of  the  establishment  of 
equal  electoral  districts  and  universal  suffrage.  New  South 
Wales  set  up  equal  electoral  districts  in  1893,  and  in  1902 
the  franchise  was  extended  to  women.  Victoria  abolished 
plural  voting  in  1899,  establishing  equal  electoral  districts  in 
1903,  while  at  the  same  time  giving  two  special  representa- 
tives to  railway  officers  and  one  to  the  State  public  servants. 
This  latter  provision  was  repealed  in  1906,  and  in  1909  the* 
franchise  was  extended  to  women.  Queensland  has  retained 
the  property  qualification,  but  in  1905  extended  the  fran- 
chise to  women,  in  1910  established  single  electoral  dis- 
tricts, and  in  191 5  introduced  compulsory  voting.  Of 
the  total  number  of  electors  enrolled,  over  88  per  cent 
went  to  the  poll  under  pressure.  South  Australia  wasi 
the  first  of  the  Australian  States  to  grant  woman's  suf- 
frage, passing  an  act  to  that  end  in  1903.  Tasmania 
granted  the  franchise  to  women  in  1903.  Its  property 
franchise  has  been  removed,  and  an  endeavor  made  to 
give  minorities  proportional  representation.^  Thus,  in  the 
period  since  1890,  political  democracy  has  been  made  real 
as  far  as  the  lower  legislative  chamber  of  each  state  is 
concerned.  The  legislative  councils  remain,  however, 
either  as  nominee  houses  or  houses  elected  on  a  property 
qualification  for  membership  and  for  the  franchise.  These 
the  Labour  party  aims  to  abolish,  replacing  them  by  the 

» Coghlan,  Seven  Colonies  of  Australasia,  pp.  307,  315,  319-320,  323, 
325. 
2  Commonwealth  Year  Book.  no.  o,  pp.  878-883. 
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initiative  and  referendum.  Public  sentiment  is  opposed 
rather  strongly  to  the  former  purpose,  and  is  lukewarm  to 
any  other  use  of  the  referendum  than  that  which  the  system 
of  constitutional  government  permits. 

On  the  matter  of  land  monopoly,  a  definite  opinion,  based 
on  clearly  understood  principles,  has  come  to  exist.  Land- 
monopoly  is  considered  to  be  inherently  unjust.  The  right 
of  access  to  the  land  on  the  part  of  all  who  desire  to  acquire 
it,  and  the  right  to  acquire  "  a  living  area,"  are  held  to  be 
vitally  associated  with  national  welfare.  The  right  of  a 
single  individual  to  large  holdings  which  carry  sheep  and 
cattle  with  few  attendants,  is  contested  on  the  ground  that 
society  is  depriving  a  large  number  of  men  of  their  rights 
and  is  being  deprived  of  its  own  just  dues,  in  order  to  make 
a  few  men  rich.  Given  ordinary  seasons,  no  industry  is  so 
productive  as  the  pastoral  industry.  In  the  census  year 
( 191 1 )  while  the  average  value  of  production,  in  the  primary 
industries  of  Australia,  per  head  of  the  persons  employed, 
was  £243,  the  value  in  the  pastoral  industry  was  £840.  In 
Queensland,  where  a  large  proportion  of  very  rich  country 
is  devoted  to  sheep  and  cattle  stations,  the  returns  of  the 
income  tax  (1913-1914)  levied  on  incomes  over  £200  a 
year,  tell  the  same  tale.  Pastoralists,  numering  2,152  out 
of  a  total  of  19,976  taxpayers  paid  taxes  amounting  to 
£105,647  or  44.81  per  cent  of  the  gross  assessment.  In  the 
previous  year,  for  which  more  detailed  figures  are  available, 
41  pastoral  companies,  out  of  a  total  of  840  taxpaying  com- 
panies paid  20  per  cent  of  the  total  tax  paid.^  In  the  Com- 
monwealth, 127  individual  taxpayers  under  the  Federal 
Land  Tax  owned  land  (in  191 4)  ranging  in  unimproved 
value  from  £100,000  to  £1,120,000  and  paid  38.9  per  cent 
of  the  land  tax.    Half  of  the  tax  assessed  to  resident  tax- 

*  I2th    Annual    Report    of    the    Commissioner    of    Income     Tax, 
Queensland. 
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payers  was  paid  by  247  out  of  12,150  owners,  while  34 
absentees,  out  of  a  total  of  2,260  absentee  owners,  owning 
land  over  £40,000  unimproved  value,  paid  one-half  of  the 
more  highly  graded  absentee  tax/ 

Against  the  economic  and  social  position  revealed  in  these 
figures,  the  national  sense  rebels.  Men  are  of  more  value 
than  sheep  and  cattle.  The  settling  of  fifty  families  upon 
an  area  owned  and  used  by  one  individual  is  held  to  be 
justified  by  every  axiom  of  national  welfare  and  to  justify 
measures  which  in  essence  seek  to  recover  for  society  its 
communal  rights  and  thereby  produce  a  more  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  wealth.  This  is  the  principle  behind  several 
measures  taken,  in  the  various  states  and  in  the  Common- 
wealth itself,  to  break  up  large  estates  and  cause  them  to  be 
thrown  open  for  settlement.  Within  the  last  decade  each 
state  has  made  provision  for  the  repurchase  of  alienated 
land  for  the  purpose  of  dividing  it  into  smaller  blocks,  to 
be  offered  to  settlers  on  reasonable  terms  of  repayment. 
Settlers  are  assisted  to  improve  and  pay  for  their  holdings 
by  financial  aid  from  the  State  governments.  Further,  the 
Commonwealth  has  imposed  a  land  tax  graduated  in  pro- 
portion to  the  value  of  the  land,  intended  to  break  up  land 
monopoly,  and  to  ensure  that  the  land  shall  be  put  to  such 
use  as  will  best  benefit  the  nation.  Above  an  unimproved 
value  of  £5,000  (except  in  the  case  of  land  owned  by  ab- 
sentees, non-resident  in  Australia,  in  which  case  there  is  no 
exemption),  a  tax  of  one  penny  per  pound  is  imposed,  ris- 
ing with  the  value  of  the  land  until  at  an  improved  land 
value  of  £75,000  the  rate  reaches  a  maximum  of  6d  in  the 
£.  In  the  case  of  absentees,  the  rate  is  higher  throughout, 
culminating  in  a  tax  of  7d  in  the  £  on  estates  valued  at  over 
£80,000.  As  a  result  of  these  various  measures,  the  num- 
ber of  large  holdings  has  been  diminished,  and  there  hasi 

*C/.  Report  of  tht  Federal  Land  Tax  Commissioner,  1913-14, 
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been  a  gratifying  increase  in  the  area  of  land  available  for 
settlement  and  use.  From  1901-1913  the  area  of  unoc- 
cupied land  decreased  25  per  cent,  while  that  in  process  of 
alienation  increased  54  per  cent.^ 

The  same  conflict  of  policies  is  manifest  in  regard  to 
the  utilization  of  tropical  Australia,  though  here  the  pres- 
sure is  in  the  opposite  direction.  Those  who  seek  to  destroy 
land  monopoly  aim  to  replace  it  by  a  more  effective  occupa- 
tion of  the  soil  and  a  wider  distribution  of  the  wealth  won 
therefrom.  In  regard  to  tropical  Australia,  the  position 
is  different.  The  productive  possibilities  of  this  rich  area 
are  recognized:  the  necessity  of  peopling  it  with  a  people 
ready  to  defend  it  is  admitted.  In  addition  to  its  use  as 
pastoral  land  and  for  growing  sugar-cane,  a  large  part 
might  be  profitably  put  under  cotton  and  tobacco.  But  in 
order  to  raise  these  crops  to  advantage,  colored  labour 
would  need  to  be  employed.  For  many  years,  Kanakas 
from  South  Sea  Islands  were  used  on  Queensland  sugar 
plantations.  But  strong  opposition  arose,  not  merely  from 
the  labouring  classes,  and  the  first  Federal  Parliament  de- 
ported these  black  men.  and  affirmed  the  policy  of  a  White 
Australia.  The  economic  basis  of  the  opposition  to  the  em- 
ployment of  colored  labour  is  easily  appreciated.  Colored 
labour  would  be  servile  and  ill-paid.  It  would  be  contradic- 
tory to  the  principle  of  a  fair  return,  alike  to  the  colored 
alien  and  to  the  white  man  whose  wages,  through  competi- 
tion, would  sink.  Hence,  till  some  method  has  been  found 
of  overcoming  the  climatic  terrors  of  tropical  Australia, 
which  medical  skill  and  knowledge  are  minimising,  and  till 
white  men  can  be  found  ready  to  undertake  the  task  of  set- 
tling this  territory,  Australians  are  ready  to  leave  this  part 
of  the  continent  almost  unoccupied  rather  than  introduce 

1  Commonwealth  Year  Book,  no.  9,  p.  278. 
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economic  conditions  which  would  controvert  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  their  national  life.  The  pressure  of 
the  social  interests  of  the  wage  earner,  who  desires  a  richer 
national  and  individual  life,  has  herein  triumphed  over  the 
motive  of  economic  exploitation,  even  at  the  price  of  the 
restricted  development  of  a  rich  and  extensive  portion  of 
the  country. 

The  principle  which  lies  behind  the  position  just  described 
is  that  of  the  White  Australia  policy.  This  involves  re- 
striction of  the  immigration  of  colored  races,  and  of  persons 
of  other  nationalities  considered  undesirable  on  other 
grounds  than  those  of.  race.  The  Immigration  Act  (1901- 
191 1 )  prohibits  the  entrance  into  the  Commonwealth  of  any 
person  failing  to  pass  a  specified  dictation  test  or  unable  to 
produce  a  certificate  of  health,  suffering  from  disease  or 
any  mental  or  physical  defect  or  disability,  or  having  been 
convicted  of  crime  or  of  living  by  immoral  means.  No 
mention  is  made  in  this  list  of  racial  objections  and  no  races 
are  specifically  named,  because,  on  the  advice  of  the  late 
Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  the  dictation  test  was  substituted 
as  less  invidious  and  less  derogatory  to  national  pride.  The 
dictation  test  consists  of  not  less  than  fifty  words  of  a  Eu- 
ropean language.  In  general  practice  it  is  not,  and  never 
has  been,  imposed  upon  persons  of  European  descent,  so 
that  no  white  person  has  ever  been  refused  admission  to 
the  Commonwealth  on  any  other  grounds  than  those  of 
health  or  character.  On  the  other  hand,  the  dictation  test 
operates  in  the  direction  of  excluding  all  races  other  than 
European,  though  the  proviso  exists  that  subjects  or  citizens 
of  a  country,  with  which  arrangements  have  been  made  for 
regulating  the  admission  of  its  citizens  to  the  Common- 
wealth, shall  be  exempted  from  the  dictation  test.  The 
number  of  persons  refused  admission  to  the  Commonwealth 
during  the  period  1905-1913  was  858,  while  those  admitted 
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during  the  same  period  totalled  874,478,  of  whom  only  five 
passed  (on  being  required  to  do  so),  the  dictation  test. 

This  legislation  which,  being  federal,  superseded  that  of 
various  States  specifically  directed  against  the  Chinese,  was 
aimed  mainly  at  Asiatic  races,  which  were  beginning  to  flow 
into  the  Commonwealth,  or  had  already,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Chinese,  established  themselves  there,  with  results  that 
were  patent  to  all,  and  gave  the  White  Australia  policy  a 
national  sanction.  At  the  census  of  191 1  there  were  42,230 
persons  of  non-European  race  in  the  Commonwealth,  of 
whom  2^,yy2  were  Chinese,  3,698  Hindus,  3,576  Japanese 
and  2,423  Syrians/  The  total  persons  of  Asiatic  race, 
numbering  38,690  in  all,  included  half-castes  to  the  number 
of  3,852.  Their  present  numbers  do  not  constitute  a  dan- 
ger, but  the  proximity  of  the  dense  populations  from  which 
they  sprang,  and  the  serious  social,  economic  and  political 
results  that  threatened  to  follow  their  entrance  in  large 
numbers,  have  caused  the  White  Australia  policy  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  national  principle. 

The  resolve  to  put  social  considerations  above  economic 
exploitation  is  seen  when  we  examine  the  grounds  on 
which  this  policy  is  supported.  The  principle  behind  it 
is  that  Australians  shall  preserve,  for  the  benefit  of  their 
descendants  and  equals,  the  social  and  economic  heritage 
that  they  enjoy  to-day.  They  desire  that  what  they 
have  done  to  develop  personality  shall  not  be  stultified  by 
racial  adulteration,  and  that  what  they  have  done  to  estab- 
lish social  efficiency  shall  not  be  destroyed  by  the  com- 
petition within  their  own  borders  of  races  with  lower 
economic  and  social  standards.  They  are  guarding  a  land 
that  offers  the  last  op|X)rtunity  for  the  development  of  the 
higher  races  and  the  higher  civilization.     They  have  room 

*  Victorian  Year  Book,  1915-16,  p.  242. 
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therein  for  every  person  whose  standard  of  living,  and 
whose  moral  and  physical  health  are  equal  to  those  of  the 
British  stock  from  which  they  sprang.  But  they  refuse 
to  receive  any  race  or  classes  of  persons  "  whom  "  (in  the 
words  of  Sir  Henry  Parkes)  "  we  are  not  prepared  to  ad- 
vance to  all  our  franchise,  to  all  our  privileges  of  citizen- 
ship, and  all  our  social  rights,  including  the  rights  of  mar- 
riage." ^  Two  further  quotations  will  show  the  principle 
on  which  the  policy  is  based.  The  first  is  from  Mr.  J.  C. 
Watson,  the  first  Labour  prime  minister  of  the  Common- 
wealth. Speaking  in  the  Federal  Parliament  on  the  Immi- 
gration Act  of  1901,  Mr.  Watson  said: 

The  objection  I  have  to  the  mixing  of  these  coloured  people 
with  the  white  people  of  Australia,  although  I  admit  that  it  is 
to  a  large  extent  tinged  with  considerations  of  an  industrial 
nature, — lies  in  the  main  in  the  possibility  and  probability  of 
racial  contamination.  If  those  people  are  not  such  as  we  can 
meet  upon  an  equality,  and  not  such  as  we  can  feel  that  it  is 
no  disgrace  to  intermarry  with,  and  not  such  as  we  can  ex- 
pect to  give  us  an  infusion  of  blood  that  will  tend  to  the 
raising  of  our  standard  of  life  and  to  the  improvement  of 
the  race,  we  should  be  foolish  in  the  extreme  if  we  did  not 
exhaust  every  means  of  preventing  them  from  coming  to  this 
land  which  we  have  made  our  own.  If  we  are  to  maintain  the 
standard  of  living  we  think  necessary  in  order  that  our  people 
may  be  brought  up  in  the  degree  of  comfort  and  with  the 
scholastic  advantages  which  will  conduce  to  the  improvement 
and  general  advantage  of  the  nation,  some  pause  must  be 
made  in  regard  to  the  extension  of  the  competition  of  coloured 
aliens  generally. 

In  a  later  article  Mr.  Watson  puts  his  objections  more  con- 
cisely : 

*  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  in  moving  the  Chinese  Restriction  Act,  N.  S.  W. 
1888,  quoted  from  Nineteenth  Century  and  After,  Jan.,  1904. 
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The  original  objection  to  coloured  immigrants  was  purely  an 
economic  one,  but  as  experience  was  gained  of  their  habits 
and  standard  of  living,  it  was  realized  that  they  could  not  be 
absorbed  into  the  community  without  risk  of  serious  deteriora- 
tion socially.  The  abhorrence  of  racial  admixture  added  force 
to  the  original  objection.^ 

The  other  quotation  is  from  The  Bulletin,  the  cleverest 
and  most  consistent  advocate  of  a  '*  White  Australia '' : 

Australia  objects  to  the  whole  Asiatic,  African  and  Kanaka 
tribe,  because  they  work  for  wages  on  which  only  a  person 
far  lower  in  the  scale  of  civilization  than  the  white  Australian 
man  live:  because,  where  they  are  numerous,  the  white  man, 
in  order  to  work,  has  to  come  down  to  their  wage  level,  and, 
in  consequence,  to  their  civilization  level.  It  objects  to  them 
because  they  introduce  a  lower  civilization.  It  objects  because 
they  intermarry  with  white  women,  and  thereby  lower  the 
white  type,  and  because  they  have  already  created  the  begin- 
nings of  a  mongrel  race  that  has  many  of  the  vices  of  both  its 
parents  and  few  of  the  virtues  of  either.- 

To  the  Australian  mind  the  incontrovertible  differences  in 
racial  temperaments,  and  social  and  economic  standards  be- 
tween the  British  stock  and  their  colored  neighbors  are  so 
great  that  nothing  but  exclusion  of  the  latter  will  preserve 
intact  their  own  ideals  of  social  justice  and  social  efficiency.  * 
In  precisely  the  same  way  is  the  question  of  immigration 
regarded.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have  the  labouring  classes 
who  are,  on  the  whole,  strenuously  opposed  to  immigration. 

» "  The  Labour  Movement "  in  A^.  S.  W,  Handbook,  B.  A.  A.  S.,  1914. 

» The  Bulletin,  Jan.  22,  1901. 

"Compare  the  Canadian  attitude  on  the  matter.  Mr.  Mackenzie 
King,  then  deputy  minister  for  Labour  in  Canada,  writing  in  the 
Westminster  Review,  June,  1910,  said :  "  That  Canada  should  remain 
a  white  man's  country  is  believed  to  be  not  only  desirable  for 
economic  and  social  reasons,  but  also  highly  necessary  on  political 
and  national  grounds." 
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On  the  other,  we  have  the  employers  and  all  the  holders  of 
political  opinions  opposed  to  labour,  who  desire  a  constant 
influx  of  immigrants.  Those  who  are  opposed  to  immigra- 
tion offer  various  grounds  of  objection.  They  insist  that 
Australia  has  no  easily  accessible  land  to  offer  to  settlers, 
even  those  of  its  own  Commonwealth.  Unless  immigrants, 
therefore,  have  sufficient  capital  to  enable  them  to  acquire 
land  without  help,  they  are  likely  to  gravitate  towards  the 
cities,  to  increase  the  congestion  and  economic  pressure 
prevailing  there.  They  would  compete  with  their  fellows 
for  a  living  and,  if  introduced  in  any  considerable  numbers, 
while  emplo)Tnent  is  regulated  by  supply  and  demand, 
would  diminish  the  labourer's  power  to  achieve  the  standard 
of  living  he  has  set  up  as  a  national  ideal,  and  would  stultify 
all  that  has  been  done  by  means  of  higher  wages  to  create 
better  social  conditions  and  a  juster  distribution  of  wealth. 
Those  who  urge  the  encouragement  of  immigration  re- 
gard the  immigrant,  not  as  an  industrial  competitor,  but  as 
a  producer  and  consumer  of  wealth.  They  adduce  the  dem- 
onstrated need  of  an  adequate  supply  of  labour,  for  "  in 
every  part  of  the  country,  in  all  producing  industries,  the 
producer  is  hampered  by  this  difficulty,  and  is  deterred  from 
extending  the  operations."  ^  The  immigrant,  they  maintain, 
would  thus  be  a  producer  of  wealth,  and  a  country  which, 
while  in  a  position  to  employ  further  labour  power  produc- 
tively, declines  to  do  so,  is  deliberately  restricting  its  eco- 
nomic development.  Further,  it  is  pointed  out  that  the 
consuming  power  of  the  immigrant  is  of  great  economic 
importance.  In  Australia  the  primary  products  are  more 
than  sufficient  for  the  nation's  needs.  The?  manufactures, 
however,  have  not  reached  that  stage.  Nevertheless,  at  the 
rate  at  which  they  are  advancing,  both  in  productivity  and 

*  Cf.  Royal  Commission  on  Food  Suf>ply  and  Prices,  N.  S.  W.,  191J. 
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number  of  persons  employed  in  comparison  with  the  general 
increase  in  population,  the  time  must  soon  come  when  Aus- 
tralia will  become  a  self-sufficient  manufacturing  nation,  and 
will  need  to  export  its  surplus.  Competition  in  the  world's 
market  would  create  a  demand  for  a  reduction  in  Australian 
wages,  in  order  that  manufacturers  might  be  on  equal 
footing  with  those  who  have  abundance  of  low-paid  labour 
at  their  disposal.  To  avoid  this  disaster,  it  is  argued,  Aus- 
tralia must  produce  by  natural  increase  or  immigration  an 
increasing  population,  to  buy  its  increasing  products. 

So  evenly  balanced  are  these  conflicting  interests,  and  so 
much  force  is  there  in  each  of  these  opposing  arguments, 
that  political  action  on  the  subject  has  oscillated  between  the 
two  extremes.  In  the  economic  crises  of  the  nineties,  state- 
aided  immigration  almost  ceased.  On  the  establishment  of 
federation,  the  Contract  Immigrants  Act  of  1905  was 
passed,  the  only  statute  which  openly  restricts  the  immigra- 
tion of  white  men  into  Australia.  This  had  the  avowed  ob- 
ject of  guarding  the  Australian  worker  against  competition 
that  would  destroy  his  standard  of  living.  When,  however, 
the  need  of  farm  labourers  and  of  skilled  artisans  became 
urgent  and  manifest,  Federal  and  State  governments  alike 
proceeded  to  give  attention  to  immigration,  and  a  vigorous 
campaign  to  that  end  existed  in  the  United  Kingdom 
from  191 1  till  the  opening  of  the  European  War.  Slowly, 
almost  grudgingly,  the  Australian  worker  is  learning  that 
it  is  eminently  desirable  to  meet  the  needs  of  Australian 
industries  and  to  fill  up  the  empty  spaces  of  the  conti- 
nent by  a  carefully  regulated  system  of  immigration.  He 
will  not  be  convinced,  however,  of  the  wisdom  of  such  a 
policy  till  measures  have  been  taken  to  make  agricultural 
land  available  for  settlement  on  scientific  and  financially 
feasible  lines. 

On  the  question  of  the  limits,  the  nature  and  the  effects 
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of  State  interference,  two  contrary  views  are  held.  The 
Liberal  party  is  impelled  to  governmental  regulation  of 
economic  activities  only  by  political  policy  or  the  pressure 
of  some  great  social  demand.  That  party  has  no  definite 
principle  beyond  one  of  expediency  and  compromise.  It 
believes  that  a  too  paternalistic  government  amounts  to  an 
"  under-coddling  of  the  lazy,  the  thriftless  and  the  idle," 
and  will  prove  detrimental  to  self-reliance,  justice  and 
equity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Labour  party  has  a  definite 
theory  of  the  increasing  necessity  for  State  interference  in 
the  interest  of  social  welfare.  Such  a  view  receives  wide 
endorsement  by  public  opinion.  The  working  philosophy  of 
the  majority  of  Australians  is  a  '*  belief  in  the  right  of 
every  citizen  to  claim  state  aid  (both  with  money  and  with 
legislation),  towards  his  efforts  to  develop  the  state's  re- 
sources, and  a  vague  idea  that  state  aid  to  some  extent  justi- 
fies state  control."  ^  The  more  thoughtful  of  them  feel 
that  social  welfare  can  be  the  only  valid  purpose,  and 
therefore  the  only  valid  justification  of  a  democratic  gov- 
ernment. In  collective  ownership  they  realize  their  person- 
ality as  fully  as  in  private  ownership,  which  the  present 
social  system  makes  impossible  for  so  many  of  them.  Their 
individuality  is  strengthened  by  the  sense  that  they  have 
the  right  to  demand  the  services  which  a  democratic  gov- 
ernment, aiming  at  social  welfare,  offers  them.  Those 
charged  with  the  administration  of  affairs  are  the  ser- 
vants of  the  people,  who  in  return  have  a  responsibility 
for  the  efficiency,  honesty  and  thoroughness  of  their  ad- 
ministration, the  nature  and  character  of  their  actions, 
and  the  maintenance,  under  conditions  of  prudent  economy, 
of  these  services.  Frequent  extensions  of  the  sphere  of 
social  control  prevent  public  opinion  from  stagnating  and 

*  Quarterly  Review,  October,   191 1,  article,  "The  Australian  Com- 
monwealth." 
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from  causing  society  to  lose  the  benefit  of  an  extended 
sphere  of  personaHty.  The  need  for  new  adjustments  be- 
tween social  and  private  interests  is  conditioned  by  the  ad- 
ance  of  democracy.  Hence  larger  and  wider  excursions 
into  the  sphere  of  private  interests  have  come  to  mark  the 
progress  of  democratic  government  in  Australia  during 
recent  years. 

Concerning  that  use  of  the  State's  resources  which  is 
represented  by  the  larger  part  of  the  public  debt  of  the 
country,  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion.  The  State  has 
supervened  in  Australia  to  aid  and  direct  productive  activ- 
ity. The  greater  proportion  of  the  loan  expenditure  has 
been  for  railways,  harbors,  roads,  land  purchases  and  settle- 
ment.*   A  large  part  of  it  is  productive  of  interest,  either 

*The  following  table  will  reveal  the  objects  for  which  the  public  debt 
has  been  expended,  as  well  as  their  relative  importance.  (See  Com- 
monwealth Year  Book,  no.  8,  pp.  724,  725. 

Relative  Importance  of  Loan  Items  in  States  of  Australian 
Commonwealth  to  June  30,  19 14 


Heads  of  Expenditure 


Railways  and  Tramways 

Telegraph  and  Telephones 

Water  Supply  and  Sewerage 

Harbours,  rivers,  roads  and  bridges 

Defence 

Public  Buildings 

Immigration 

Development    of    Mines    and    Advances   to 
Settlers 

Land    Purchases    for   Settlement,   Loans  to 
I^cal  Bodies,  Rabbit-proof  Fences 

Other  Public  works  and  Purposes    

Total 


Aggregate  Loan 
&cpenditure 


192,188,206 

4,224,733 

42,511,856 

29,738,314 

2,389,782 

13,229,339 

3,935,851 

1,658,709 


16,849,203 
7,913,391 


316,605,552* 


Percentage  of 

Aggregate  Loan 

Expenditure 


60.70 

1.33 
13.46 

9.39 

4.18 
1.24 

0.52 


5-32 
2.50 


100.00  ♦ 


*  Included  in  these  totals  are  £1,866,168  for  loans  in  aid  of  revenue, 
equivalent  to  0.61  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  loan  expenditure. 
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fully  or  in  part,  and  is  balanced  by  tangible  assets.  In  New 
South  Wales,  ^2  per  cent  of  the  State's  indebtedness  has 
been  incurred  on  directly  reproductive  works,  9  per  cent  for 
indirectly  reproductive  works  for  the  facilitation  of  traffic, 
and  only  another  9  per  cent  on  unproductive  works/  In 
Victoria  it  is  estimated  that  over  95  per  cent  of  the  loans 
outstanding  have  been  allotted  to  revenue-producing  works.* 
Throughout  all  the  States  but  Tasmania,  from  50  to  70  per 
cent  of  the  loan  expenditure  has  been  on  railways.  This 
satisfies  those  who  measure  the  wisdom  of  public  expendi- 
ture by  its  interest-bearing  power. 

But  a  more  recent  extension  of  the  economic  and  indus- 
trial activity  of  the  State  has  not  been  so  favorably  received. 
This  extension  has  taken  the  form  of  industrial  enterprises 
which  aim  to  increase  the  scope  of  public  utilities  and  give 
the  state  the  advantages  which  are  associated  with  their 
control.  These  enterprises,  which  have  been  inaugurated 
wherever  the  Labour  party  has  obtained  political  power  for 
any  length  of  time,  are  in  accordance  with  that  party's  ob- 
jective, "  the  extension  of  the  industrial  and  economic 
functions  of  the  State  and  municipality."  Some  of  them 
are  associated  with  the  supply  of  raw  material  for  roads, 
bridges  and  railways.  Others  are  for  the  manufacture  of 
goods  used  in  government  establishments,  while  some  supply 
goods  directly  to  the  public.  All  are  run  on  the  basis  of  a 
"  sufficient  "  price,  which  is  sometimes  above  and  some- 
times below  the  cost  of  production.  The  result  is  that  some 
of  the  undertakings  show  a  financial  gain,  others  a  loss. 
Balancing  losses  and  gains,  there  is  generally  a  slight  defi- 
cit, against  which  must  be  put  the  saving  effected  in  price 
both  by  the  entrepreneur  government  and  the  individual 
buyer.     Thus,  in  the  financial  year  ending  June  30,  191 5, 

^New  South  Wales  Year  Book,  1914,  p.  742. 
•  Victorian  Year  Book,  191 5- 1916,  p.  178. 
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the  state  works  of  Victoria,  covering  29  institutions  in  all, 
and  including  a  coal  mine,  had  a  total  debit  balance  of 
£640.  New  South  Wales,  which  has  brick-works,  quar- 
ries, joinery  works,  clothing  factory,  timber-yard,  pipe- 
works,  bakery,  butchery,  motor  garage  and  power  house, 
had  a  deficit  of  £727  on  operations  during  the  same  year. 
The  Western  Australian  government  has  undertaken  sev- 
eral such  enterprises,  including  the  control  of  some  inter- 
state shipping.  The  Federal  Government  has  five  factories 
under  the  control  of  its  defence  department,  two  being 
clothing  factories.  In  addition,  it  has  a  remount  depot  for 
the  breeding  of  horses.  Thus,  a  practical,  undogmatic  state 
socialism,  operated  in  the  interests  of  the  people,  is  slowly 
invading  the  sphere  of  capitalistic  enterprise. 

Our  survey  of  the  political  aspect  of  Australian  develop- 
ment, when  taken  in  conjunction  with  many  of  the  eco- 
nomic activities  described,  justifies  the  view  that  Australia 
is  divided  politically  between  the  employer  and  the  em- 
ployed. Historically,  the  radical  and  democratic  element 
therein  has  sprung  from  the  nucleus  of  an  enfranchised 
labouring  class.  The  philosophy  of  this  party  is  one  of  pro- 
test against  the  monopolies  which  the  landed  and  manufac- 
turing classes  were  tending  to  fasten  upon  Australia,  coupled 
with  a  demand  for  a  juster  distribution  of  wealth,  better 
conditions  and  greater  opportunities  of  education  and  of 
economic  freedom.  Its  organization  is  that  of  men,  ren- 
dered distrustful  of  leaders  and  fellows  in  the  economic 
struggle  of  life,  who  are  unwilling  to  give  power,  pres- 
tige and  security  to  any  individual  without  subjecting  him 
to  group  pressure.  Its  attitude  on  the  franchise  is  that  of 
men  who  appreciate  the  value  of  democracy  in  contrast  to 
the  autocracy  of  industrialism.  On  questions  of  land  mo- 
nopoly and  immigration,  its  members  fear  the  power  of 
large  landed  interests  to  rob  them,  by  the  employment  of 
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low-priced  labour  from  Europe,  of  their  high  standard  of 
living.  In  the  extension  of  the  State,  which  is  their  own 
creation  and  subject  to  their  own  direction,  they  see  the 
functioning  of  what  they  believe  to  be  the  chief  instrument 
in  the  realization  of  that  large  social  ideal  that  inspires  their 
clumsiest  movements  and  their  most  short-sighted  activities. 

To  the  employing  and  professional  classes,  politics  has 
become  a  struggle  against  the  growing  power  of  organized 
unionism.  The  political  influence  of  unionism  during  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century,  and  its  recent  predominance  have 
seriously  affected  the  prestige  of  wealth  and  management. 
Even  if  the  total  wealth  of  the  country  has  not  been  rela- 
tively altered  thereby,  even  if  business  enterprises  have 
not  seriously  declined,  yet  industrial  leadership  no  longer 
rests  solely  with  the  employer.  His  plans  and  schemes  are 
subject  to  regulation,  to  the  competition,  in  many  cases,  of 
state-aided  enterprises,  and  to  the  inconvenience  and  loss 
caused  by  frequent  strikes.  The  power  of  the  manager  of 
a  factory  is  restricted  in  many  ways  by  union  organiza- 
tion, arbitration  judgments  and  legislative  enactments.  In 
short,  an  entrepreneur  may  find  in  organized  unionism  at 
best  a  lukewarm  friend,  but  more  often  a  critical,  self- 
interested  partner  whose  co-operation  is  to  be  bought  only 
on  specific  terms.  As  a  result,  the  employers  of  the  coun- 
try present  a  solid  front  to  the  Labour  party.  To  them 
are  attached  a  large  section  of  the  professional  classes, 
whom  the  rise  of  the  workers  threatens  with  a  certain  loss 
of  prestige,  whether  the  prestige  be  measured  by  intellectual 
leadership  or  in  economic  terms  of  remuneration  received. 
Thus  political  division  in  Australia  is  between  employers 
and  employed. 

One  result  of  this  division  is  a  certain  measure  of  con- 
servatism. Conservatism  in  general  is  a  mental  attitude 
that  varies  with  circumstances.    It  is  always  associated  with 
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a  slowing-down  of  the  process  of  reform,  but  is  proportion- 
ate to  the  measure  of  reform  proposed.  In  Australia  it 
exists  side  by  side  with  a  general  sympathy  for  democratic 
ideals.  It  is  not  a  general  principle,  but  is  conditioned  by 
the  specific  instance.  The  apparent  paradox  is  enhanced  by 
the  name  which  the  conservative  party  has  hitherto  borne, 
the  so-called  Liberal  party.  To  deny  that  it  has  been  rela- 
tively liberal  is  to  betray  a  lack  of  historical  perspective, 
but  just  as  truly  is  it  the  conservative  party  in  Australian 
politics.  Its  members  are  liberal  in  principles,  but  on  spe- 
cific proposals  tend  towards  the  conservative  position. 
Thus,  few  persons  could  be  found  to  support  land  monop- 
oly, but  many  to  oppose  a  land  tax.  Few  would  oppose  the 
supplying  of  the  necessaries  of  life  to  urban  populations  at 
a  cost  lower  than  that  of  monopolistic  enterprise,  but  many 
will  maintain  that  the  state  has  no  right  to  interfere  with 
private  enterprise,  which,  they  hold,  can  perform  its  func- 
tion more  efficiently  than  the  state.  So  the  opposition  to 
the  industrial  enterprises  recently  undertaken  has  been  fac- 
tional rather  than  based  on  profound  principles  of  social 
development.  In  short,  both  the  function  and  the  sphere 
of  government  in  Australia  tend  to  be  shaped  by  the  pres- 
sure of  opposing  groups,  which,  in  turn,  are  conditioned  in 
composition  and  outlook  by  industrial  considerations. 


CHAPTER  VIII 
Social  Phases  of  Australian  Life 

The  trend  of  social  development  in  Australia  has  been 
in  the  direction  of  the  realization  of  definite  aims.  Certain 
standards  of  social  action  have  been  set  up,  and  have  shaped 
the  direction  of  group  pressures.  Men  have  sought  by  eco- 
nomic and  industrial  change,  and  through  political  activity, 
the  development  of  personality  in  a  way  that  would  be 
realized  in  the  life  of  the  community.  To  further  that 
development,  all  conditions  had  to  be  removed  which  would 
restrict  the  fulness  of  participation  in  the  life  of  society, 
and  all  capacities  and  desires  fostered  which  would  enable 
men  to  find  their  welfare  in  the  service  of  their  fellowmen. 
Every  agency  had  to  be  promoted  which  would  give  greater 
moral  independence,  strengthen  self-respect  and  give  to 
human  life,  as  a  whole,  greater  meaning  and  significance. 
To  that  end  it  was  necessary  to  secure  for  each  individual  a 
standard  of  living  that  would  ensure  a  richer  and  fuller 
moral  life.  Those  things  which  make  Hfe  worth  living  are 
to  be  brought  increasingly  within  the  reach  of  all. 

It  is  the  social  aspect  of  this  ideal  which  is  supreme. 
Measures  which  seek  to  establish  economic  justice  by  a 
wider  distribution  of  wealth  are  more  social  than  economic. 
They  are  to  be  measured  less  by  their  economic  productivity 
than  by  their  influence  in  furthering  a  social  ideal.  Polit- 
ical extensions  of  democracy  are  only  instruments  for  the 
development  of  personality.  They  are  means  whereby  the 
individual  secures  respect  for  his  feelings,  consideration 
309]  169 
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for  his  views,  the  weighing  of  his  claims  for  a  fuller  life 
on  their  own  merits,  and  an  advance  towards  a  real  equality 
of  opportunity.  To  this  concept  of  personality  there  is  a 
reciprocal  side.  The  individual  has  to  secure  a  similar  op- 
portunity for  development  to  his  fellows.  He  has  to  or- 
ganize society  so  as  to  remedy  the  defects  of  his  fellows 
and  lift  the  burden  of  its  maladjustment  off  their  shoul- 
ders. Herein  lies  the  social  phase  of  the  struggle  for  a 
higher  ideal. 

A  prominent  element  in  this  social  ideal  is  the  care  of 
life  and  health  from  childhood  to  the  grave.  It  is  a  funda- 
mental part  of  the  national  aspiration  that  Australians  shall 
themselves  be  healthy  citizens  rearing  healthy  families. 
The  building-up  of  a  nation  with  stamina  and  a  reserve  of 
physical  strength  adequate  to  the  task  of  settling  an  almost 
unpeopled  continent,  with  no  mean  supply  of  climatic  diffi- 
culties, has  been  definitely  accepted  as  a  conscious  ideal.  On 
the  basis  of  a  healthy  childhood  in  home  and  school,  the 
Australian  people  desire  to  create  a  social  order  that  will 
prevent  disease  from  impairing  their  social  efficiency  and 
will  give  them  power  and  strength  to  realize  their  destiny. 
"All  Australia  in  its  waste  places  is  waiting  for  live  men, 
with  the  fire  of  life  in  them,  and  a  power  of  hand  and  brain, 
to  translate  what  is  barren  and  unlovely  into  something  that 
shall  be  of  use  to  man  and  beautiful  as  his  desire."  ^  To 
people  the  Northern  Territory  with  white  settlers,  to  wrest 
from  the  virgin  fastnesses  of  tropical  Australia  its  enor- 
mous wealth,  to  rule  its  heritage  of  tropical  isles  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  to  make  the  fertile  but  arid  regions  of  Cen- 
tral Australia  yield  up  their  wealth,  and  in  shop  and  factory 
to  drive  the  humming  wheels  of  industry,  will  require  a 
strong  and  healthy  people  with  no  racial  poisons  in  their 
blood.    Such  a  people  the  Australians  aspire  to  be. 

*  Buley,  Australian  Life  in  Town  and  Country,  p.  50. 
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The  recognition  of  motherhood  as  a  social  function  is 
the  first  step  in  the  reaHzation  of  this  purpose.  When  the 
problem  of  a  sparsely  settled  continent  was  made  more 
urgent  by  the  declining  birth-rate,  frequent  proposals  were 
made  to  increase  the  population  by  immigration.  Pro- 
nounced economic  objections  to  immigration,  coupled  with 
a  more  thoughtful  discussion  of  the  national  significance 
of  the  birth-rate,  created  a  distinct  change  in  public  senti- 
ment. Apart  from  a  rise  in  the  birth-rate,  for  which  im- 
proved economic  conditions  are  largely  responsible,  the 
most  distinctive  feature  in  this  changed  public  sentiment  is 
the  recognition  of  the  responsibility  of  the  whole  community 
for  its  child-life.  "  The  baby  is  the  best  immigrant  .  .  . 
the  State  wants  every  baby  born  to  live  and  thrive,  and 
grow  up  under  enlightened  conditions.  The  State  will 
help  the  mothers  in  every  possible  way."  ^  These  words, 
backed  up  as  they  are  by  practical  efforts,  express  the  social 
purpose  of  the  Australian  people. 

First  among  the  methods  of  helping  the  mothers  stands 
what  is  known  as  the  Commonwealth  Maternity  Bonus, 
provided  for  by  the  Maternity  Allowances  Act,  passed  in 
October,  19 12.  An  allowance  of  £5  is  paid  to  the  mother 
of  a  viable  child  immediately  on  satisfactory  proof  of  its 
birth.  More  than  95  per  cent  of  the  mothers  who  have 
borne  children  since  the  passing  of  the  act  have  applied  for 
and  received  the  allowance.  These  applications  are  invari- 
ably made  promptly  within  a  fortnight  after  the  birth  of 
the  child,  and  the  bonus  is  used  in  payment  for  better  med- 
ical and  nursing  attendance  than  could  have  been  obtained 
otherwise.     The  mothers  of  the  future  are  being  helped 

1  Preface  to  pamphlet  issued  to  mothers  by  the  N.  S.  W.  depart- 
ment of  public  health.  Thousands  of  these  pamphlets,  containing 
clearly-expressed  directions  to  expectant  mothers  and  mothers  of 
children,  are  issued  free. 
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towards  the  fulfilment  of  their  function,  by  lectures  given 
to  the  senior  girls  in  the  public  schools.  As  yet,  the  subject 
of  sex  instruction  has  not  been  introduced,  but  it  is  prob- 
able that  lectures  on  sex  hygiene  will  soon  be  added  to  those 
on  allied  topics  already  given.  These  cover  the  questions 
of  the  care  of  babies  in  health  and  disease,  their  feeding 
and  clothing,  sick  nursing,  home  and  personal  hygiene. 
The  course  is  most  highly  appreciated  both  by  the  girls  and 
the  parents.  There  is  a  distinct  demand  for  the  most  com- 
plete nursing  facilities  in  the  interests  of  motherhood.  Pro- 
vision for  a  maternity  annex  to  every  hospital,  for  the  free 
services  of  a  thoroughly  qualified  and  registered  mid-wife 
where  desired,  with  medical  attendance  under  government 
contract,  and  for  the  full  instructions  of  expectant  mothers 
by  clearly- written  pamphlet  literature,  has  been  made  in 
New  South  Wales  and  is  in  line  with  the  Australian  purpose 
of  "  assisting  motherhood  in  her  hour  of  trial." 

For  the  protection  of  child  life,  strict  measures  have  been 
taken  to  prevent  adulteration  of  foods,  as  described  below, 
and  to  reduce  the  great  waste  of  child-life  through  infantile 
mortality.  Of  the  latter  measures,  the  chief  are  those 
which  aim  to  secure  a  pure,  clean  milk  supply.  In  all  States 
special  laws  and  regulations  have  been  passed  for  the  super- 
vision of  dairy  farms  and  dairies,  for  the  notification  of 
infectious  diseases  among  either  the  employees  or  the  herd 
of  the  dairyman,  and  for  the  prevention  of  the  sale  of  milk 
which  is  not  fresh  or  wholesome,  or  which  has  been  watered, 
adulterated,  reduced,  or  changed  in  any  respect  by  the  ad- 
dition of  any  substance  or  by  the  removal  of  cream.  Local 
authorities  have  in  addition  the  power  to  secure  samples  for 
the  purpose  of  analysis.  In  metropolitan  districts,  in  Syd- 
ney, for  example,  nurses  are  appointed  by  the  health  author- 
ities to  visit  mothers  and  infants,  to  encourage  breast- 
feeding and  proper  care  for  the  children's  diet  and  health. 
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These  measures  have  been  very  successful  in  effecting  their 
aim.  The  infant  mortality  rate  for  the  Commonwealth  has 
been  reduced  from  103  per  1,000  in  1901  to  68  per  1,000 
in  191 1.'  In  1914  it  stood  at  71  per  1,000.^  Within  the 
metropolitan  area  of  Sydney  the  rate  has  been  reduced 
from  119  per  1,000  in  1902  to  73  per  1,000  in  191 5,  while 
it  fell  as  low  as  71  in  191 1.  (In  the  year  191 5  the  infant 
death  rate  in  Melbourne  was  80,  Brisbane  70,  Adelaide 
75,  Perth  78,  Hobart  82,  and  Wellington  (N.  Z.)  63.)' 
A  great  part  of  this  success  is  due  to  a  local  visitation  of 
every  new-born  child  and  its  mother  by  one  of  three  special 
nurses,  who  carry  on  an  education  campaign  in  the  feeding 
and  nurture  of  infants.  Within  New  South  Wales  it  is  pro- 
posed to  systematize  this  care  of  the  infant  during  the  dan- 
gerous years  of  infancy.  The  work  carried  out  in  years 
past  by  private  and  public  institutions,  the  Benevolent 
Society,  for  example,  is  to  be  made  a  more  definite  part  of 
the  social  purpose  of  the  community  by  state  action.  Under 
the  direction  of  a  specially  chosen  board,  baby  clinics  are  to 
be  established  in  all  thickly-peopled  towns,  where  mothers 
may  take  their  babies  for  help  and  advice.  Sick  babies  will 
be  taken  to  special  hospitals  for  infants.  Mothers  will  be 
advised  in  regard  to  the  feeding  of  infants;  those  outside 
of  the  area  served  by  the  clinics  will  be  instructed  by 
pamphlets  dealing  with  each  year  of  the  child's  life.  Nurses 
will  go  from  the  clinics  to  teach  the  mothers  in  their  own 
homes,  and  by  their  intimate  contact  with  the  home  life 
will  not  only  know  when  extra  medical  attention  is  required, 
but  in  cases  of  poverty,  desertion  or  unemployment  will  be 
able  to  advise  other  government  departments  in  the  interests 

»  Commonwealth  Year  Book,  no.  6,  p.  211. 

^  Ibid.,  no.  9,  p.  174. 

*  Victorian  Year  Book,  1915-16,  p.  382. 
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of  the  children  and  the  home.  Where  special  circum- 
stances warrant  it,  arrangements  will  be  made  for  recently- 
confined  mothers  to  go  with  their  babies  for  a  week's  rest 
to  a  convalescent  home.  In  the  interval  the  home  will  be 
cared  for  by  the  voluntary  services  of  women  willing  and 
qualified  to  act  in  loco  matris,  of  whom  a  roster  will  be  kept 
by  the  State  department. 

Care  of  the  child  is  carried  on  into  school  life  by  a  sys- 
tem of  medical  inspection.  In  the  various  States,  medical 
officers,  oculists,  dentists  and  trained  nurses  are  engaged,  as 
officers  of  the  respective  education  departments,  in  this  task. 
Parents  are  informed  of  defects  which  are  likely  to  prove 
detrimental  to  the  physical  and  mental  development  of  their 
children.  The  chief  defects  are  in  vision,  hearing,  adenoids, 
post-nasal  growths,  and  the  teeth,  dental  defects  being  most 
frequent.  The  need  for  this  care  has  been  abundantly 
proven.  The  Queensland  Medical  Inspector  reported  that, 
on  an  examination  of  5,027  children,  she  found  25  per  cent 
to  be  "  suffering  from  physical  defects  which  required  im- 
mediate attention  if  physical  and  mental  development  were 
not  to  be  interfered  with."  ^  In  South  Australia  during  the 
same  year  4,490  children  were  examined  by  a  medical  offi- 
cer, who  found  20  per  cent  with  defects  interfering  with 
their  educational  progress  at  the  time,  or  likely  to  in  the 
near  future.^  Each  parent  is  notified  of  the  child's  condi- 
tion and  is  urged,  by  circular  or  through  public  meetings,  to 
have  the  defect  remedied.  The  public  interest  does  not 
cease  with  notification.  Nurses  are  sent  to  the  houses  to 
second  the  doctor's  words.  Nor  is  the  inability  of  the 
parent  to  meet  his  child's  needs  allowed  to  be  an  insuper- 
able obstacle  to  the  child's  development.  In  New  South 
Wales  eye-glasses  are  supplied  by  the  State  at  a  minimum 

*  Report  of  Queensland  Department  of  Education,  1913. 

*  Report  of  South  Australian  Department  of  Education,  1913. 
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quotation,  dentists  are  sent  to  fill  defective  teeth,  and  in 
the  more  remote  regions,  where  medical  attention  is  diffi- 
cult to  procure,  a  traveling  school  hospital  has  been  estab- 
lished. Better  conditions  in  regard  to  the  lighting  and 
ventilation  of  schools  are  being  provided  in  every  State, 
and  the  whole  policy  secures  the  almost  unanimous  endorse- 
ment of  the  parents. 

The  social  interest  in  health  manifests  itself  further  in  a 
crusade  against  consumption  and  in  a  growing  feeling  that 
the  foolish  silence  concerning  syphilis  should  give  way  to 
wise  action  for  its  prevention  and  for  the  alleviation  of  its 
evil  effects  upon  the  race.  The  crusade  against  consump- 
tion has  so  far  been  largely  preventive  and  educational. 
Further  measures,  more  restrictive  of  "  the  liberty  of  the 
subject  "  than  any  yet  proposed,  seem  called  for,  and  the 
general  sentiment  of  the  community  is  in  the  direction  of 
endorsing  any  measures  which  aim  to  benefit  unborn  gen- 
erations. Public  attention  has  been  drawn  to  syphilis  by  a 
knowledge  of  its  evil  effect  upon  child-life  and  by  the  very 
absence  of  reliable  data  as  to  the  extent  to  which  it  may 
have  undermined  the  stamina  of  the  race.^     Little  definite 

'  Evidence  adduced  recently  before  the  Venereal  Diseases  Select 
Committee  (Sydney),  gives  more  definite  information  than  has  hither- 
to been  available.  A  night  clinic  established  at  Royal  Prince  Alfred 
Hospital,  Sydney,  treated  1320  cases  of  venereal  disease  in  a  few 
days  less  tshan  six  months.  Of  these  cases  1009  were  males.  Dur- 
ing the  year  1914,  317  cases  of  syphilis  were  treated'  at  Sydney 
Hospital,  a  large  proportion  of  the  patients  being  married.  Few,  how- 
ever, showed  signs  of  hereditary  syphilis.  At  the  former  hospital 
as  many  as  25  children  suffering  from  venereal  diseases  were  pre- 
sented daily  for  treatment.  A  medical  witness  gave  it  as  his  belief 
that  33  per  cent  of  men  between  the  ages  of  18  and  35  had  contracted 
one  or  other  of  two  venereal  diseases  at  one  time  or  another.  Daily 
Telegraph,  (Sydney,  Aug.  18,  1915)-  A  medical  contributor  to  the 
Intercollegiate  Medical  lournal  of  Australia  gives  data  in  support  of 
his  statement  that  10  per  cent  of  Australian  children  are  infected  by 
a  syphilitic  taint,  and  that  for  these  the  chances  of  death  before  arriv- 
ing at  adult  age  are  seven  times  as  great  as  in  the  case  of  normally 
healthy  children,  Daily  Telegraph  (Sydney,  December  28,  1914). 
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effort  has  been  made  so  far  to  deal  with  the  matter,  but,  as 
with  consumption,  the  desire  for  such  action  is  widespread 
and  based  upon  the  motive  of  care  for  child-life. 

Somewhat  apart  from  the  desire  to  protect  the  growing 
generation  is  the  interest  in  an  extended  medical  organiza- 
tion. A  demand  has  arisen  that  the  nation  as  a  whole 
should  undertake  the  stamping-out  of  disease  and  the  pro- 
viding of  medical  attention  as  far  as  possible  for  all.  The 
ultimate  and  logical  conclusion  from  this  attitude  is  the  na- 
tionalization of  health.  So  far,  the  public  interest  in  health 
has  authorized  no  more  than  a  wider  extension  of  hospital 
facilities,  the  organization  of  a  scheme  for  providing 
nurses  and  resident  medical  men  in  sparsely  populated  dis- 
tricts. The  organization  of  a  scientific  system  of  health  in- 
surance has  not  become  a  pressing  problem. 

In  Australia  the  problem  of  the  habitually  underfed 
and  ill-nourished  child  or  adult  seldom  arises,  except  in 
connection  with  unemployment  or  the  loss  of  the  bread- 
winner. In  the  former  case,  if  unemployment  is  general, 
the  State  is  logically  bound  by  its  economic  policy  to  do 
what  it  can  to  provide  sufficient  work  to  keep  men  and  their 
families  from  starving  at  least. ^  If  it  is  casual,  arrange- 
ments exist  whereby  no  family  with  a  male  at  its  head  need 
starve.^  In  the  latter  case,  the  mother  and  children  will  be 
provided  for  by  state  relief.  This  freedom  from  starvation 
is  due,  not  only  to  ready  and  adequate  state  relief,  but  to 
the  ease  with  which  abundant  nutritious  food  can  be  pro- 
cured in  a  country  of  primary  producers.  The  high  stand- 
ard of  living  prevalent  may  be  measured  by  the  meat  con- 
sumption, which  is  estimated  at  40  lbs.  per  week  for  a 
family  of  two  adults  and  four  children,  or  about  330  lbs. 

*  Cf.  the  action  of  the  various  States  during  the  European  War. 
*Cf.  report  of  State  Lalbour  Bureau  of  N.  S.  W.  1913-U  (in  N.  S,  IV. 
Industrial  Gazette,  July,  191 4.) 
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per  head  per  annum;  on  this  basis  statisticians  consider 
Australians  to  be  the  greatest  meat-eaters  in  the  world/ 
Further  evidence  concerning  the  consumption  per  head  of 
the  population  is  available  in  a  report  tendered  by  the  min- 
ister of  customs  to  the  house  of  representatives  (June  4, 
1915).  It  showed  the  following  consumption  per  head  per 
week :  sugar  2  lbs.,  meat  4  lbs.,  butter  ^4  lb.,  with  one  four- 
pound  loaf  of  bread.  These  latter  figures  are  for  a  period 
when  meat  was  at  a  high  price. 

The  social  interest  in  an  adequate  supply  of  nutritious 
food  reveals  itself  in  two  ways :  ( i )  in  measures  to  restrict 
any  economic  movements  that  would  make  the  price  of  food 
dearer  and  thus  limit  the  quantity  available  to  the  average 
family;  (2)  in  measures  ensuring  the  purity  of  the  food 
supplied.  The  former  class  of  measures  is  not  yet  system- 
atized throughout  Australia,  but  the  public  sentiment  against 
trusts,  monopolies  and  combines,  especially  such  as  are 
likely  to  affect  the  price  of  necessary  commodities,  is  un- 
doubted. This  was  proved  when,  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
European  War  (1914),  practically  every  State  in  the  Com- 
monwealth passed  legislation  giving  the  government  power 
to  regulate  the  prices  of  such  articles  as  were  necessary 
commodities.  The  agitation  for  anti-trust  legislation  is 
another  indication  of  the  same  interest,  especially  as  the 
alleged  existence  of  a  meat  trust  is  one  of  the  impelling 
factors  in  the  agitation. 

Measures  requiring  the  protection  of  food  from  contam- 
ination and  ensuring  its  purity  are  more  numerous  and 
more  systematic.  The  Commonwealth  has  passed  two  acts 
that  enable  it  to  control  the  quality  of  all  articles  of  food 
or  drink  or  which  are  used  in  the  preparation  of  food  or 
drink  by  man,  as  well  as  in  medicines  or  medical  prepara- 
tions. Another  act  gives  power  to  inspect  as  well  as  to  reg- 
ulate the  conditions  of  preparation  or  manufacture  of  any 

« Cf,  N,  S.  W.  Report  on  Food  Supplies  and  Price,  1912. 
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article  of  food  or  drink  to  be  exported,  and  to  ensure  its 
purity,  soundness  and  freedom  from  disease.  In  every 
State  there  are  pure- food  acts  and  health  acts.  Under  the 
former,  all  food  and  drugs  are  subject  to  inspection  and 
regulation,  so  as  to  provide  for  their  purity,  wholesomeness, 
cleanliness  and  freedom  from  adulteration.  All  receptacles, 
places  and  vehicles  used  for  the  manufacture,  storage  or 
carriage  of  articles  of  food  and  drink  must  be  kept  clean. 
Duly  qualified  inspectors,  of  whom  each  State  has,  unfor- 
tunately, an  insufficient  supply,  have  power  to  inspect  any 
article  at  any  time  or  place,  or  in  any  stage  of  its  manufac- 
ture or  carriage,  and  take  samples  for  examination  and 
analysis.  They  have  power  also  to  confiscate  and  destroy 
articles  the  sale  of  which  would  be  detrimental  to  health. 
Precautions  are  taken  also  that  an  undue  quantity  of  pre- 
servatives is  not  placed  in  articles  of  food  and  drink,  with- 
out regard  to  the  effect  upon  health  and  well-being.  To 
arrange  for  a  standard  by  which  the  purity  and  nutritive 
value  of  food,  drugs  and  drink  shall  be  tested,  advising 
committees  meet  regularly,  and,  as  a  result  of  their  work, 
common  standards  will  soon  be  enforced  throughout  the 
Commonwealth. 

In  all  States  of  the  Commonwealth  there  exist  both  cen- 
tral and  local  authorities  whose  function  is  to  collect  and 
disseminate  information,  to  initiate  and  regulate  action  for 
the  conservation  of  the  health  of  the  community  and  the 
prevention  of  diseases.  Local  authorities  have  to  regulate 
all  arrangements  for  private  and  public  sanitation,  with 
reference  to  buildings,  streets,  factories,  offensive  trades,. 
hospitals,  cemeteries,  abattoirs,  and  dairies.  In  addition,, 
they  are  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  Pure  Food 
Acts  and  with  the  control  of  infectious  diseases.*    To  pre- 

^  Under  this  provision,  Queensland  has  sought  to  limit  venereal  dis- 
ease by  compulsory  notification,  free  treatment,  and  compulsory  segre- 
gation, if  deemed  desirable. 
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vent  the  spread  of  infectious  diseases  precautions  of  three 
kinds  are  taken,  (i)  quarantine,  (2)  notification,  (3)  vac- 
cination. Vessels  arriving  from  over  sea  on  which  small- 
pox, plague,  cholera,  yellow  fever,  typhus  fever  or  leprosy 
has  manifested  itself,  are  quarantined  for  a  specified  period, 
fumigated  and  disinfected,  while  passengers  are  kept  under 
surveillance.  Certain  other  infectious  diseases  have  to  be 
reported  to  the  local  central  health  authorities  by  some  re- 
sponsible person,  generally  the  medical  practitioner  attend- 
ing the  patient.  Action  is  then  taken  to  find  the  source  of 
the  infection  and  to  prevent  its  spread.  The  more  danger- 
ous infectious  diseases  are  specially  provided  for,  and 
special  measures  for  the  treatment  of  consumption  are  being 
devised  throughout  Australia.  In  all  the  States  but  New 
South  Wales  vaccination  is  compulsory,  though  Victoria 
alone  enforces  the  legislative  measures  stringently.  South 
Australia  and  Western  Australia  allow  exceptions  upon  a 
'^  conscientious  objection  "  by  parents.  In  Queensland  and 
the  Northern  Territory,  where  there  exist  tropical  diseases 
that  are  carried  by  parasites,  some  slight  effort  has  been 
made  to  destroy  mosquitoes,  while  a  Bureau  of  Tropical 
Medicine  has  been  established  at  Townsville  (Queensland) 
for  further  research  work. 

Social  interest  in  labour  and  industry  centers  around 
three  demands  of  the  labourer :  ( i )  By  his  toil  he  must  be 
able  to  secure  an  economic  reward  that  will  enable  him  to 
renew  his  strength  from  day  to  day  and  thus  conserve  his 
health.  (2)  If  in  the  industrial  battle  he  loses  health  or 
Hfe,  he  demands  that  the  industry  wherein  he  suffered,  and 
the  community  in  whose  industrial  service  he  fell,  shall 
compensate  him  or  his  dependents.  He  has  endorsed  "  the 
new  and  already  almost  world-wide  theory  that  industrial 
risks  shall  be  perceived  by  society  to  be  the  inseparable 
accompaniments  of  industrial  enterprises."  *     As  a  result 

^Hari'ard  Law  Review,  December,  191 1,  p.  132,  quoted  by  Mr.  Justice 
Higgins  in  7  C.  A.  R^  p.  231. 
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of  this  demand  there  have  been  passed  in  several  States 
workmen's  compensation  acts  providing  for  certain  pay- 
ments in  the  case  of  death  or  of  partial  or  total  disablement. 
The  Commonwealth  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  of  191 2 
provides  for  compensation  to  workmen  in  the  employ  of 
the  Commonwealth  for  personal  injuries  by  accidents  aris- 
ing out  of  or  in  the  course  of  their"  employment.  In  the 
case  of  death,  an  amount  is  granted  varying  from  £200  to 
£500,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  dependents.^  In  the 
case  of  disablement,  a  weekly  payment  is  made  of  one-half 
of  the  average  wages  for  the  previous  twelve  months  up  to 
a  maximum  of  £2  per  week.  Should  a  person  become  per- 
manently incapacitated  by  accident  or  be  rendered  blind,  he 
is  entitled  to  the  Commonwealth  Invalid  Pension,  which  is 
limited  to  £26  per  year.  (3)  He  demands,  further,  that  the 
hours  and  conditions  of  labour  shall  be  regulated  in  the  in- 
terest of  health.  For  this  he  has  fought  so  long  and  so 
successfully  that  a  vast  body  of  legislation  and  of  indus- 
trial regulations  exists  to  express  this  social  purpose.  Hours 
of  labour  are  limited  by  law  in  the  case  of  factories  and 
shops,  the  general  working  week  being  forty-eight  hours, 
spread  over  five  and  a  half  days,  one  half -day  per  week 
being  a  holiday.  The  long  agitation  for  eight  hours  per 
day  was  based  primarily  on  the  health  plea.  Further  meas- 
ures were  found  necessary  on  the  success  of  this  agitation 
to  restrict  injurious  over-time.  In  this  connection,  the  main 
object  was  to  guard  the  health  of  women,  girls  and  boys. 
Over-time  may  not  be  extended  beyond  three  hours  a  day, 
nor  over  twenty- four  to  forty  days  per  year,  varying  in 
the  different  states.     Employees  may  not  be  compelled  to 

*  For  62  cases  of  accidents  resulting  in  death  in  N.  S.  Wales  in  1913 
where  the  range  is  from  £200  to  £400,  compensation  was  paid  to  the 
extent  of  £14,797-9-5,  an  average  of  over  £238  each.  Minor  accidents, 
numbering  6061,  were  compensated  for  with  less  than  £5  each.  More 
serious  cases,  156  in  number,  received  an  average  of  £^8-4-0  each. 
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work  over-time  on  more  than  three  consecutive  days.  Fe- 
males and  males  under  sixteen  years  may  not  be  employed 
before  6  a.  m.  nor  after  6  p.  m.  The  hours  in  shops  for 
males  under  sixteen,  and  for  females  under  eighteen,  are 
limited  to  forty-eight  per  week.  An  interval  of  at  least 
one-half  hour  must  be  allowed  for  lunch,  and  no  person 
may  be  employed  for  more  than  five  hours  continuously. 
Some  factories  and  a  few  shops  allow  a  short  break  of  a 
few  minutes  in  the  forenoon  to  their  female  employees. 
No  female  is  to  be  employed  in  shop  or  factory  during  the 
four  weeks  following  her  confinement. 

The  conditions  under  which  factory  work  is  carried  on 
are  similarly  guarded.  To  protect  them  at  the  most  crit- 
ical period  of  their  growth,  girls  and  boys  are  not  allowed 
to  enter  factory  life  before  the  completion  of  the  fourteenth 
year,  except  with  special  permission  and  under  certain  re- 
strictions. Stringent  regulations  exist  to  safeguard  life 
and  limb,  providing  for  adequate  air-space,  healthy  condi- 
tions in  regard  to  effluvia  and  sanitation,  adequate  lighting, 
sufficient  and  separate  lavatory  accommodation  for  the 
sexes,  luncheon  rooms,  accident  safeguards,  and  seating  and 
dressing  room  accommodation  for  females.  Unhealthy  and 
dangerous  occupations  are  carefully  supervised  and  regu- 
lated so  as  to  minimize  the  danger  to  health.  For  instance, 
the  working  week  for  rock-choppers  and  sewer-workers  is 
limited  to  thirty-six  hours,*  special  regulations  govern- 
ing the  working  of  wet  and  dry  rocks.  All  females  and 
boys  under  sixteen  are  prohibited  from  having  charge  of 
lifts  *  and  from  the  cleaning  of  machinery  in  motion. 
Dangerous  trades,  in  which  a  minimum  age  is  fixed,  are 

*N.  S.  W.  Year  Book,  191S,  P-  717- 

•This  provision,  so  far  as  it  aflfccts  women,  has  been  amended  in 
New  South  Wales  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  licenses  recently  issued  to  lift  attendants  are  for  women. 
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specified.  Adequate  protection  has  to  be  made  against  fire, 
and  effective  fire-escapes  provided.  The  same  care  for 
health  is  extended  to  mines,  where  a  minimum  age  is  fixed 
for  various  employments,  and  elaborate  scientific  precau- 
tions adapted  to  protect  life  and  health  among  the  miners. 

A  social  conscience  upon  the  connection  between  housing 
and  health  is  only  just  awaking.  In  the  large  urban  cen- 
ters, despite  the  general  desire  to  prevent  the  creation  of 
slums,  there  have  grown  up  conditions  of  housing  that  are 
obnoxious  to  the  average  Australian.  Building  acts  have 
been  passed  to  impose  restrictions  upon  the  building  of  un- 
healthy houses  upon  inadequate  land,  but  these  regulations 
have  been  subject  to  the  interpretations  of  so  many  various 
bodies  that  no  uniformity  exists.  Hence  in  every  large  city 
there  are  crowded  areas  where  dilapidated  and  unhealthy 
houses  are  to  be  found  built  upon  very  small  areas  of  land, 
devoid  of  every  convenience  necessary  for  the  health  of 
child  and  adult.  The  slum  conditions  manifest  in  the  nature 
of  the  buildings  are  accentuated  by  an  over-crowding  in  the 
dwellings.  Thus,  out  of  732  mothers  visited  by  district 
nurses  in  Sydney  during  19 14,  125  lived  in  one  room.^ 

The  general  public  attitude  on  this  housing  question  is 
woven  of  two  separate  strands :  ( i )  There  is  a  widespread 
anxiety  lest  Australia  should  reproduce  the  conditions  of 
misery  and  over-crowding  prevalent  in  old-world  cities. 
(2)  There  is  a  growing  feeling  that,  even  if,  on  the  author- 
ity of  those  who  can  compare  the  two,  the  crowded  city 
areas  are  not  slums,  still  they  exhibit  conditions  that  are 
detrimental  to  the  health  and  morality  of  the  growing  gen- 
eration, if  not  of  the  adults.  Without  the  destruction  and 
demolition  of  the  unsanitary  and  unsightly  tenements  that 
disfigure  certain  parts  of  the  principal  cities,  centers  of  dis- 
ease will  remain  in  the  large  urban  areas,  as  well  as  con- 

1  Report  of  the  Director  of  Public  Health,  N.  S.  W.,  1915,  p.  86. 
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ditions  that  will  stultify  the  efforts  made  along  other  lines 
to  improve  the  health  of  the  community. 

Out  of  a  recent  recognition  of  the  sinister  significance  of 
these  conditions,  and  the  greatness  of  the  need,  has  arisen 
a  demand  for  a  more  far-sighted  method  of  town-planning 
and  a  better  system  of  housing  workmen.  Town-planning 
associations  have  been  formed  in  several  of  the  States,  and 
New  South  Wales  has  appointed  a  commission  to  report  on 
the  housing  of  workmen  in  Europe  and  America,  and  to 
propose  measures  for  adoption  in  New  South  Wales.  Little 
legislative  provision  has  yet  been  made  either  for  housing 
reform  or  for  the  town-planning  on  which  it  depends.  In 
New  South  Wales,  a  suburb  of  Sydney  has  been  built  under 
the  direction  of  a  Housing  Board  appointed  in  terms  of  the 
Housing  Act  (1910),  an  experiment  that  has  been  success- 
ful, but  has  not  led  to  an  extension  of  the  system  either  in 
New  South  Wales  or  in  any  of  the  other  States.  Sydney 
has  also  striven  by  municipal  regulation  to  obviate  some  of 
the  evils  of  injudicious  and  unregulated  town-planning  of 
old,  and  has  replanned  several  areas  on  a  large  scale.  It 
should  be  said,  further,  that  the  new  Australian  Federal 
capital,  Canberra,  is  being  scientifically  planned. 

Education  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  the  national 
life.  From  a  neglected  opportunity,  thought  to  be  the  per- 
quisite of  wealth,  it  has  recently  come  to  be  regarded  as  the 
right  and  privilege  of  every  individual,  and  one  of  the  most 
potent  forces  in  democracy.  The  mode  of  development  of 
the  national  life  explains  the  recency  of  this  conception,  as 
well  as  the  form  that  it  has  taken.  The  pioneers  of  Aus- 
tralia came  from  the  masses  of  the  mother  country  where 
illiteracy  was  prevalent.  The  new  country  oflfered  the  im- 
migrant few  opportunities  for  the  education  of  his  children. 
The  life  of  toil  and  adventure  he  led  was  not  favorable  to 
intellectual  advance.    Education  was  won  in  the  school  of 
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life,  a  life  of  toil,  of  practical  effort  of  hand  and  foot,  with- 
out leisure  and  with  few  interests.  Communication  was 
difficult,  papers  and  books  scarce;  life's  chief  aim  was  to 
conquer  nature  and  win  some  monetary  recompense  for  the 
long  years  of  isolation  and  labour.  To  this  end,  book- 
learning,  the  formal  work  of  the  schools,  was  of  little  value. 
From  the  commencement  of  the  settlement,  schools  were 
established,  but  parents  were  content  if  they  taught  merely 
"  the  three  Rs,'*  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  Parents 
and  children  alike  longed  for  the  age  when  the  latter  could 
leave  school  to  give  their  labour  on  the  farm  or  in  the  work- 
shop, and  regulations  of  the  education  departments,  allow- 
ing pupils  to  leave  school  on  proof  of  satisfactory  comple- 
tion of  the  primary  curriculum,  were  eagerly  welcomed. 
Neither  in  the  school  nor  on  the  part  of  the  parents  was 
there  any  recognition  of  the  social  value  of  education.  The 
interest  in  knowledge  was  inchoate  and  incomplete.  The 
power  of  knowledge  and  the  scope  of  its  influence  were 
dwarfed  by  an  unsocial  manifestation  of  the  economic  in- 
terest. 

Then  almost  suddenly  there  was  made  manifest  an  inti- 
mate connection  between  education  on  the  one  hand  and 
preparation  for  vocational  life  and  citizenship.  In  the 
main,  two  factors  produced  this  enlightenment  of  public 
opinion.  The  leaders  of  educational  thought,  influenced  by 
the  teachings  of  American  educationalists  and  inspired  by 
their  practical  work,  clamored  for  a  reconstruction  of  cur- 
ricula, and  a  systematization  and  co-ordination  of  educa- 
tional effort.  On  the  other  hand,  the  leaders  of  the  demo- 
cratic masses  of  the  nation,  aware  of  their  own  handicap, 
and  blindly  seeking  after  a  social  ideal,  came  to  recognize  in 
education  "  the  one  reform  that  will  strike  at  the  root  of 
the  injustice  from  which  the  masses  now  suffer,"  and  the 
only    force  that   would    produce   "  an    active  enlightened 
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democracy."  ^  This  excellent  combination  of  forces,  of 
guidance  from  above  and  pressure  from  beneath,  has  made 
education  an  integral  part  of  the  social  purpose  of  the  Aus- 
tralian people.  "Australians  never  grudge  money  for  edu- 
cational purposes,  it  being  a  tenet  of  their  creed  that  every 
child  should  be  given  an  equal  chance  in  the  race  of  life. 
None,  therefore,  must  be  handicapped  by  lack  of  knowl- 
edge." ^ 

Australian  education  seeks  to  create  an  educated  democ- 
racy, the  best  brains  of  which  have  been  selected  and  trained 
for  its  services,  and  in  so  doing  to  prevent,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  congealing  of  the  social  strata,  and  the  crystalliza- 
tion of  class  feeling.  This  twofold  aim  is  to  be  realized  by 
the  method  of  giving  a  free  and  equal  opportunity  to  every 
boy  and  girl  to  receive  the  fullest  intellectual,  vocational 
and  civic  training.  Along  one  line,  the  road  is  open  from 
the  kindergarten  to  the  university,  where  the  best  brains, 
selected  step  by  step  in  the  educational  ladder,  will  be 
trained  in  large  numbers  to  be  the  leaders  of  democracy. 
Along  another  line,  the  pupil  may  proceed  through  trade 
schools  and  technical  colleges,  even  to  the  science  schools  of 
the  university,  where  the  highest  industrial  and  vocational 
training  may  be  secured.  These  pathways  separate  only 
when  pupils  have  obtained  a  wide  general  education  that 
has  made  a  social  life  possible  and  given  some  measure  of 
guidance  for  citizenship,  morality  and  the  enjoyment  of 
leisure. 

Primary  education,  which  is  entirely  free  throughout 
Australia,  commences  in  infant  or  kindergarten  schools, 
often  as  early  as  four  years  of  age.  Herein  the  Montessori 
system,  adapted  to  the  Australian  environment  and  graded 
to  the  higher  ages  at  which  retarded  children  are  found  in 

*Spcnce,  Australia's  Aiwkcniitg,  p.  585. 
•Wise,  Australian  Commonwealth,  p.  78. 
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the  infant  schools,  has  been  recently  adopted.  What  is 
technically  termed  primary  education  commences  at  the  age 
of  eight,  and  during  the  next  six  years  instruction  is  given 
in  elementary  subjects.  The  work  is  graded,  and  educa- 
tional progress  co-ordinated  with  age-differentiation.  The 
adoption  of  this  principle,  more  scientific  and  more  valuable 
than  any  external  test  of  progress,  is  complicated  by  the 
problem  of  retardation,  arising  from  the  commencement  of 
school  education  at  too  late  an  age  or  from  irregular  attend- 
ance. To  counteract  these  two  influences,  the  law  makes 
attendance  at  school  compulsory  between  the  ages  of  six 
and  fourteen,  and  on  all  or  a  large  proportion  of  the  days 
on  which  school  is  open  during  the  year.^  Through  reasons 
of  laxity  of  home  control,  indifference  to  the  need  of  edu- 
cation and  the  desire  to  use  the  services  of  children,  the 
proportion  of  average  attendance  seldom  exceeds  80  per 
cent  of  those  enrolled,  while  in  all  States  a  large  number  of 
children  fail  to  fulfil  the  minimum  attendance  required.  In 
the  more  compact  and  closely  settled  States  there  are  few 
children  whose  instruction  is  neglected,  but  in  the  larger 
and  more  sparsely  populated  States  the  spread  of  settlement 
over  widely  separated  areas  makes  the  matter  of  affording 
a  reasonable  primary  education  to  all  children  of  school  age 
one  of  great  and  increasing  difficulty.*    New  South  Wales, 

*New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  Queensland,  Tasmania,  and  Western 
Australia,  require  attendance  on  every  day  on  which  school  is  open: 
South  Australia  for  a  minimum  of  140  days  in  the  year.  Western 
Australia  has  the  highest  proportional  attendance,  New  South  Wales 
the  lowest. 

'The  Victorian  Statistician  estimates  that  out  of  218430  children  of 
school  age  on  30th  June  191 5,  the  number  not  being  instructed  in 
schools  was  2,395  and  "  if  allowance  be  made  for  those  being  taught  at 
home,  for  others  who  having  obtained  certificates  of  exemption,  have 
left  school,  and  for  those  bodily  or  mentally  afflicted,  it  would  appear 
that  the  number  of  children  whose  education  is  being  wholly  neglected 
is  not  great."   {Victorian  Year  Book,  1915-1916,  p.  501.  On  the  other  hand, 
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Queensland  and  Western  Australia  have  devised  various 
methods  for  meeting  this  difficulty.  Traveling  schools  in 
the  former  state,  itinerant  teachers  and  Saturday  schools  in 
Queensland,  and  government  aid  in  the  conveyance  of  chil- 
dren to  school,  in  the  formation  of  provisional  and  half-time 
schools  for  groups  of  ten  pupils,  and  in  the  subsidizing  of 
teachers  for  smaller  groups,  represent  the  efforts  of  the 
State  to  prevent  any  child  suffering  from  the  handicap  of 
lack  of  elementary  knowledge. 

Though  the  public  schools  of  Australia  are  secular,  pro-  , 
vision  is  made  in  the  curriculum  for  religious  instruction  by 
the  regular  teachers  within  school  hours.  This  instruction 
differs  in  the  various  States  both  in  quality  and  amount. 
In  New  South  Wales  it  enters  into  the  ordinary  school 
course,  provision  being  made  in  the  Public  Instruction  Act 
of  1880  that  "  teaching  in  all  Public  Schools  shall  be  strictly 
non-sectarian,  but  the  words  secular  instruction  shall  be 
held  to  include  general  religious  teaching  as  distinguished 
from  dogmatical  or  polemical  theology."  Scripture  lesson 
books  are  regularly  read,  and  lessons  given,  along  the  lines 
laid  down,  by  teachers,  irrespective  of  creed,  though  chil- 
dren are  exempt  from  such  lessons  on  the  written  request 
of  their  parents.  Queensland,  Western  Australia  and  Tas- 
mania make  similar  provision  for  religious  instruction. 
South  Australia  allows  a  portion  of  scripture  to  be  read 
"  without  note  or  comment "  if  the  parents  so  desire,  but 
Victoria  has  eliminated  religious  instruction  from  the  school 
curriculum.  Provision  is  made  in  Victoria  for  one-half 
hour,  and  in  New  South  Wales  for  one  hour  daily  to  be 

the  N.  S.  W.  Statistician,  after  giving  figures  showing  an  increase  at 
each  decennial  census  since  1901,  in  the  proportion  of  children  not  re- 
ceiving instruction,  proceeds  to  show  that  outside  of  the  metropolis 
there  was  a  decrease  in  the  numbers  receiving  instruction,  while  in  the 
metropolis  there  was  a  corresponding  iacreasc.  {N.  S.  W.  Year  Book, 
1913,  p.  204.) 
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allotted  to  special  religious  instruction  by  visiting  clergy- 
men, a  right  of  which  only  limited  use  is  made.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  modicum  of  formal  religious  instruction,  sys- 
tematic training  is  given  in  the  principles  of  morality  and 
good  citizenship. 

During  recent  years  the  fuller  preparation  of  the  child 
for  the  demands  made  upon  him  by  modem  life,  in  indus- 
try and  in  citizenship,  has  become  a  part  of  the  educational 
aim.  As  a  result  the  educational  systems  of  the  various 
States  have  been  co-ordinated,  so  that  it  is  possible  for  the 
poorest  child  to  climb  the  ladder  from  the  kindergarten  to 
the  university.  The  only  thoroughly  co-ordinated  system 
is  to  be  found  in  New  South  Wales.  It  is  the  ideal  towards 
which  other  States  are  moving,  and  therefore  gives  the  key- 
note to  the  fairly  considerable  interest  in  education  mani- 
fest in  the  Commonwealth.  In  that  State  free  high  schools 
are  provided,  though  many  secondary  schools  that  are  not 
under  government  control  and  were  the  earliest  providers 
of  secondary  education,  charge  fees  reaching  twenty  guineas 
per  year.  These,  however,  are  co-ordinated  with  the  State 
system  in  regard  to  courses  of  study,  and  are  subject  to  in- 
spection as  a  condition  to  participation  of  their  pupils  in 
the  advantages  of  free  university  education.  The  course  of 
study  provides  for  (a)  a  general  course  leading  more 
directly  to  the  university  and  to  the  professions,  (b)  a  com- 
mercial course,  (c)  a  technical  course,  or  (d)  a  domestic 
course.  The  general  course  is  intended  to  cover  four  years, 
and  embraces  studies  that  give  a  wide  general  education, 
the  satisfactory  completion  of  which  admits  to  the  higher 
studies  of  the  university.  On  the  results  of  the  "  leaving 
certificate "  examination,  at  the  close  of  the  course,  the 
University  of  Sydney  is  required  to  allot  one  "  exhibition  " 
for  every  500  of  the  population  of  New  South  Wales  be- 
tween the  ages  of  seventeen  and  twenty,  or  in  such  other 
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rate  as  Parliament  may  determine.  These  exhibitions  carry- 
exemption  from  all  fees,  and  are  tenable  under  any  faculty 
of  the  university.  A  number  of  "  bursaries,"  carrying  the 
same  privileges  with  the  addition  of  a  money  grant,  are 
also  given. 

The  commercial,  technical  and  domestic  courses,  which 
cover  only  two  years,  are  vocational  primarily,  being  con- 
cerned with  the  preparation  fundamental  to  various  groups 
of  industry,  but  embrace  studies  designed  for  training  in 
citizenship.  The  schools  in  which  they  are  given  are  known 
as  day  continuation  schools,  as  distinguished  from  eve- 
ning continuation  schools.  The  latter  give  the  same 
courses,  within  shorter  time  limits,  to  persons  in  employ- 
ment who  have  failed  to  receive  the  full  advantage  of  pri- 
mary education.  The  technical  course  in  these  schools  is 
the  only  road  to  the  trades  schools,  which  in  their  turn  are 
preparatory  to  the  studies  carried  on  in  the  technical  college. 

The  various  States  have  advanced  along  somewhat  par- 
allel lines.  Victoria  has  established  evening  continuation 
schools  and  district  high  schools,  charging  a  fee  of  £5  per 
year  to  the  pupils  of  the  latter.  A  large  number  of  scholar- 
ships tenable  at  high  schools  and  registered  secondary 
schools,  and  exhibitions  tenable  in  any  faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Melbourne  or  in  technical  colleges,  are  also  avail- 
able.^ Queensland  has  a  system  of  free  State  high  schools, 
whose  nature  and  curriculum  resemble  those  of  New  South 
Wales.  In  addition  there  are  ten  grammar  schools,  en- 
dowed and  inspected  by  the  State.  Each  of  these  educates 
five  State  scholars.  Twenty  scholarships,  carr}ing  with 
them  a  monetary  allowance,  are  available  yearly  from  these 
secondary  schools  to  the  University  of  Queensland.  Some 
slight  provision  has  been  made  in  Queensland  for  voca- 

^  Victorian  Year  Book,  1915-1916.  pp.  506-8. 
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tional  training.  South  Australia  has  established  evening 
continuation  schools,  and  has  a  series  of  high  schools,  at 
which  "  exhibitions "  granted  by  the  State  are  tenable, 
while  other  exhibitions  are  tenable  at  approved  secondary 
colleges.  For  pupils  proceeding  to  the  university  there  is  a 
limited  amount  of  assistance.  In  Western  Australia  eve- 
ning continuation  schools  are  in  existence,  but  technical, 
commercial,  and  domestic  courses  are  being  added  to  the 
work  of  the  primary  schools.  High  schools  have  been  pro- 
vided and  their  "  leaving  certificates  "  are  accepted  by  the 
University  of  Western  Australia.  The  educational  system 
of  Tasmania  is  being  remodeled  on  the  New  South  Wales 
type,  but  the  financial  resources  of  the  State  do  not  yet 
permit  of  extended  State  help.^ 

The  educational  systems  above  described  have  one  com- 
mon weakness.  Between  the  primary  and  the  secondary 
school  there  is  a  gap  which  threatens  injury  to  the  individual 
and  the  nation.  Boys  may  leave  primary  school  at  fourteen 
years  of  age,  and  are  at  once  eligible  for  apprenticeship. 
Nevertheless  they  are  seldom  indentured  as  apprentices  till 
they  are  sixteen,  since  employers  prefer  the  five  years  of 
apprenticeship  to  end  at,  not  before,  the  attainment  of  the 
legal  majority.  These  two  years,  when  the  mind  is  sin- 
gularly plastic  and  receptive,  are  spent  either  in  idleness  or 
in  a  variety  of  imskilled  occupations  that  develop  bad  habits 
and  give  no  stimulus  to  the  mental  powers.  The  primary 
education  the  children  have  received  has  been  good  of  its 
kind,  but  in  the  case  of  those  who  drift  out  of  school  "  to 
go  to  work,"  it  has  neither  quickened  the  imagination  nor 
implanted  interests  which  will  give  content  and  meaning  to 
leisure  hours,  nor  fostered  habits  and  ideals  which  will 
make  the  pupils  sympathetic  and  useful  units  in  the  social 

1  Commonwealth  Year  Book,  no.  9,  p.  805. 
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life  of  the  community.  Whatever  value  there  is  in  the 
primary  system  is  quickly  lost  in  such  cases,  since  nothing 
enters  in  to  conserve  the  past  values,  to  feed  and  discipline 
the  growing  mind  and  cultivate  and  direct  the  awakening 
social  conscience.  The  moral  mischief,  the  social  waste,  the 
danger  to  social  efficiency  involved  in  this  position  are 
clearly  recognized.  Two  remedies  have  been  proposed.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  suggested  that  the  school  age  should  be 
raised  to  sixteen  years.  ^  The  two  additional  years  could  be 
occupied  in  manual  training,  to  cultivate  the  constructive 
instinct  and  to  train  hand  and  eye  for  work  requiring  skill, 
and  in  cultural  training  which  would  satisfy  the  social  in- 
stincts that  arise  in  the  mind  at  this  age.  A  second  proposal 
is  that  all  persons  under  the  age  of  eighteen,  who  are  not 
undertaking  any  other  course  of  education,  should  be  com- 
pelled to  attend  continuation  and  trade  schools  during  their 
hours  of  employment,  to  receive  further  cultural  training 
and  to  be  taught  the  theoretical  and  scientific  aspects  of 
their  trade  or  vocation.  ^  In  Sydney  alone  more  than  13,000 
boys  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  are  apprenticed  to  trades. 
It  was  computed  in  19 12  that  New  South  Wales  had 
116,000  children  between  these  ages  who  were  getting  no 
education  whatever.*  In  the  interests  of  the  efficiency  of 
the  nation  it  is  seen  to  be  desirable  to  enforce  the  continued 
education  of  this  large  section  of  the  population.  No  defi- 
nite legislative  measures  have  yet  been  taken,  but  the  pro- 
posal is  freely  and  sympathetically  discussed. 

On  the  matter  of  vocational  training,  a  much  clearer  social 
conscience  has  been  evolved.     The  complexity  of  the  sub- 

»C/.  Report  of  Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry  (N.  S.  W.)  as  to 
Shortage  of  Labour,  191 1- 12. 

'Cf.  the  reports  of  the  Education  Departments  of  New  South  Wale*, 
Queensland,  South  AustraUa  and  Western  Australia. 

*  Report  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  (N.  S.  W.),  1912,  p.  8. 
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ject  and  its  relation  to  future  economic  conditions  has  made 
it  a  subject  of  frequent  discussion  among  the  industrial 
classes.  The  genesis  of  the  interest  of  the  workers  in  this 
matter  lies  in  the  change  which  has  come  over  modem  in- 
dustry. In  the  agricultural  stage  of  Australian  life,  work 
itself  was  education.  All  the  preparation  needed  was  a 
healthy  body  and  an  observant  mind.  But  better  and  more 
scientific  methods  became  necessary  when  the  virgin  soil 
lost  its  primitive  fertility,  and  the  man  trained  in  science 
and  agriculture  was  found,  first,  in  the  experience  of  other 
countries,  and  then  in  contiguous  localities,  to  be  more 
capable.  The  growth  of  towns,  too,  accompanied  the  intro- 
duction of  manufacturers,  and  the  organization  of  modern 
industry  soon  showed  how  suicidal  was  the  prevalent  in- 
difference to  vocational  training.  Boys  without  such  train- 
ing found  themselves  in  blind-alley  occupations,  with  the 
cramped  economic  and  social  future  of  the  unskilled  labourer 
facing  them.  Boys  and  girls  who  entered  factories  were 
found  to  have  the  hand  and  eye  untrained,  and  such  was 
the  chasm  between  school  and  factory  life  that  for  the  first 
six  months  at  least  the  juvenile's  services  were  of  little  value. 
With  no  idea  of  the  use  of  tools,  no  adaptability  and  little 
executive  capacity,  these  young  men  and  women  were 
severely  handicapped  by  the  failure  of  the  school  to  train 
them  for  their  vocation.  The  failure  of  apprenticeship  as 
a  mode  of  industrial  education  has  only  intensified  the  need 
of  vocational  training.  If  the  future  supply  of  efficient 
tradesmen  is  not  to  fail  utterly,  if  the  irresponsible  and  in- 
efficient juvenile  is  to  be  made  into  a  useful  artisan  and 
citizen,  education  must  be  enlarged  to  include  industrial 
and  vocational  training. 

Interesting  and  significant  evidence  concerning  the  need 
of  vocational  training  is  afforded  by  statistics  collected  in 
New  South  Wales  during  the  last  four  years.     Teachers 
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have  submitted  statements  of  the  careers  and  occupations 
sought  by  those  who  leave  school.  During  1914,  9,705 
boys  were  recorded  as  leaving  the  primary  schools.  Of 
these,  2,467  proceeded  to  some  form  of  secondary  or  ad- 
vanced education.  Of  8,163  girls  in  the  same  category  no 
less  than  2,164  entered  some  higher  school.  Of  the  7,238 
boys  who  went  directly  from  school  to  some  occupation, 
1,940  took  up  pastoral  and  agricultural  occupations,  1,836 
entered  into  commercial  work,  1,185  into  trades,  1,559  t>e- 
came  labourers,  messengers  or  entered  into  some  unskilled 
occupation,  229  became  miners,  332  entered  the  post-office 
and  railway  service,  while  113  entered  upon  professional 
careers  requiring  neither  technical  nor  university  training. 
Among  the  girls,  4,840  left  the  primary  schools  to  enter 
upon  home  duties,  190  became  shop  assistants,  157  clerks, 
109  went  into  the  factories,  27  took  up  professions,  while 
269  became  domestic  servants.^ 

To  supply  this  needed  vocational  training,  technical  edu- 
cation is  provided  in  most  of  the  States,  but  has  not  yet  as- 
sumed its  rightful  place  in  the  educational  process.  The 
expenditure  and  equipment  are  insignificant  in  comparison 
with  what  is  available  for  other  forms  of  education.  The 
courses  offered  were  until  recently  unorganized,  consisting 
of  a  miscellaneous  group  of  subjects  out  of  which  students 
might  select  only  that  which  was  related  to  their  daily  occu- 
pations. The  student's  work  was  consequently  aimless,  and 
he  failed  to  attend  regularly  or  to  sit  for  examination  in  his 
subject.  During  the  last  year  or  two  these  defects  have  been 
remedied  in  New  South  Wales  by  a  reorganization  of  the 
course  of  studies,  by  the  establishment  of  entrance  standards 
and  by  the  delimitation  of  the  aims  of  technical  training. 
Junior  technical  schools  or  classes  in  primary  schools  will  in 

*  Interview  with  minister  for  education,  Sydney  Morning  Herald, 
May  12,  191 5. 
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future  give  a  thorough  preparation  and  a  practical  training 
for  higher  work,  and  will  admit  only  apprentices  or  those 
actually  engaged,  or  about  to  be  engaged,  in  a  trade.  The 
completion  of  the  junior  technical  course,  or  the  possession 
of  equivalent  knowledge,  will  be  the  condition  of  entrance 
upon  a  higher  technological  course,  which  will  train  men  to 
be  foremen  or  managers,  and  will  be  equivalent  to  a  uni- 
versity science  course.  By  this  means  it  is  hoped  to  train 
efficient  artisans,  fitted  to  meet  the  needs  of  modem  indus- 
trial society. 

The  care  for  child  life,  manifested  in  regard  for  health 
and  in  an  extensive  and  co-ordinated  educational  curric- 
ulum, extends  to  dependent  and  delinquent  children.  No 
more  interesting  experiment  in  social  reform  has  ever  been 
attempted  in  Australia  than  the  endeavor  to  take  the 
orphans,  the  waifs  and  strays,  and  convert  them  into  decent, 
useful  citizens.  Every  state  in  the  Commonwealth  has 
made  more  or  less  provision  for  the  care  of  neglected  chil- 
dren, or  those  who,  because  of  their  parentage  or  domestic 
disabilities,  are  in  danger  of  becoming  neglected  and  delin- 
quent. This  work  is  not  carried  out  in  state-controlled  in- 
stitutions alone.  Widows  and  deserted  wives  are  subsi- 
dized by  the  State  to  rear  their  own  destitute  children  under 
the  protection  of  the  home,  advice  and  assistance  being 
rendered  and  efficiency  guaranteed  by  the  frequent  visits  of 
government  inspectors  and  other  men  and  women  who  have 
voluntarily  and  gratuitously  undertaken  this  task.  Motherly 
women,  too,  whose  capacity  and  suitability  are  tested  be- 
forehand, are  paid  to  act  as  foster-mothers,  and  perform 
their  duty  with  rare  fidelity  and  true  motherly  tenderness.^ 

*The  report  of  the  South  Australian  Council  furnishes  two  striking 
testimonials  to  the  value  of  such  work.  "  The  State  Qiildren's  Coun- 
cil has  lost  two  valuable  homes  during  the  past  year  through  the 
death  of  the  foster-mothers.  One  of  these  .  .  .  proudly  boasted  that 
she  had  had  40  State  Children,  some  of  them  as  sickly  babies,  and 
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The  system  differs  in  most  of  the  States,  but  more  in  scope 
and  method  than  in  principles.  We  shall  describe  that  of 
New  South  Wales  as  the  most  thorough,  advanced  and 
logical,  and  as  that  which  is  admitted  to  be  the  model  for 
the  Commonwealth.  It  must  not,  however,  be  regarded  as 
typical,  but  rather  as  the  ideal  to  which  all  social  interests 
converge,  and  from  which  political  exigencies,  rather  than 
deeply-rooted  objections,  cause  the  various  States  to  diverge. 
Care  for  the  dependent  child  commences  in  New  South 
Wales  before  its  birth  and  is  continued  thence  forth  in  stages 
proportionate  to  the  needs  and  development  of  the  child. 
A  Children's  Protection  Act  (1902)  compels  the  registra- 
tion and  supervision  of  all  nursing  homes  and  the  registra- 
tion of  the  custodianship  of  infants  under  three  years  of 
age.  Every  effort  is  made  to  rear  every  child  born  in  these 
homes,  and  to  do  so  by  educating  the  mother,  who  is  very 
often  young  and  unmarried,  in  the  responsibilities  and  pos- 
sibilities of  her  position.  In  infants'  homes,  provision  is 
made  for  the  girl-mothers  to  stay  with  their  children  for 
some  months,  while  foster-mothers,  who  undertake  guar- 
dianship, are  required  within  the  metropolitan  area  to  take 
their  infant  wards  to  a  children's  hospital  for  consultation 
and  advice  every  fortnight.  By  the  Infants'  Protection 
Act  (1904)  provision  is  made  for  the  supervision  of  the 
maintenance,  education  and  care  of  children,  up  to  seven 
years  of  age,  who  have  been  placed  in  private  homes  or 
religious  establishments  apart  from  their  parents.    No  pri- 

only  one  had  died. — The  other  foster-mother  .  .  .  had  17  boys,  whom 
she  brought  up  wisely  and  lovingly.  When  she  died,  one  of  the  lads, 
who  was  just  over  18,  came  all  the  way  from  Crystal  Brook  to  at- 
tend her  funeral,  and  when  he  reached  "home"  too  late  to  see  her, 
he  threw  himself  on  the  grass  and  sobbed  like  a  child.  This  testimony 
shows  to  whom  the  percentage  of  success  is  really  due,  i.  e.  to  the 
good,  kind,  great-hearted  women  who  bring  the  children  up — who  give 
of  their  heart's  love  and  their  life's  toil."  {Report  of  the  State 
Children's  Council,  S.  A.,  1914). 
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vate  house  may  take  more  than  five  foster  children,  and 
these  children  are  often  those  taken  as  babies  under  the 
Children's  Protection  Act.  The  children  must  be  fed, 
clothed  and  educated  to  the  satisfaction  of  competent  in- 
spectors who  show  themselves  the  friends  and  advisers  of 
the  dependent  child.  The  principle  of  the  intervention  of 
the  State  as  the  over-parent  is  carried  farther  in  the  State 
Children's  Relief  Act  of  1901.  This  act  provides  for  the 
boarding  out  of  the  dependent  children  with  approved 
guardians  or  with  their  own  mothers,  when  the  latter  are 
deserving  widows  or  deserted  wives  with  children  under 
twelve  years  for  whom  they  cannot  provide.  By  a  later 
regulation  the  payments  made  to  mothers  and  foster- 
mothers  are  continued  till  the  child  is  fourteen.  In 
the  year  191 5  there  were  12,391  of  these  wards  boarded 
out  amid  the  civilizing  influences  of  home  life.  On  their 
behalf  the  State  spent  a  total  sum  of  £156,631-68,  equiv- 
alent to  an  actual  cost  to  the  State,  after  deducting  parents' 
contributions,  of  £17-0-11  per  head  for  children  boarded 
at  home  with  the  mother.^  Inspectors  and  honorary  lady 
visitors  keep  in  touch  with  the  home  and  see  that  the  chil- 
dren attend  school  regularly,  and  that  their  moral  interests 
are  being  cared  for. 

The  most  important  piece  of  social  legislation  introduced 
into  New  South  Wales  for  the  protection  of  children  was 
the  Neglected  Children  and  Juvenile  Offenders'  Act  ( 1905). 
This  act  provides  for  the  remedial  treatment  of  all  children 
under  sixteen  who  are  delinquent,  neglected,  or  uncon- 
trolable.  They  are  not  treated  as  criminals,  and  everything 
is  eliminated  from  the  proceedings  that  would  suggest  a 

*The  amounts  paid  are:  12/-  per  week  for  ailing  infants:  10/-  per 
week  for  children  up  to  i  year:  7/6  per  week  up  to  2  years:  6/-  per 
week  up  to  3  years,  and,  thereafter,  5/-  per  week  until  14  years,  or  till 
the  child  is  physically  fit  for  service.  (Report  of  State  Children's  Relief 
Board,  N.  S.  W.,  1916,  p.  15). 
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court  of  justice.  A  court  is  provided,  presided  over  by  a 
special  magistrate  possessed  of  unique  gifts  in  the  handling 
of  children.  The  policeman,  though  present,  is  not  in  uni- 
form. The  child  whose  conduct  has  brought  him  under  the 
notice  of  the  police  is  taken  to  a  shelter,  the  superintendent 
of  which  uses  his  opportunity,  during  the  week  or  two  the 
child  may  be  there,  to  give  instruction  on  rules  of  conduct, 
etc.  The  children,  of  whom  over  90  per  cent  are  boys, 
often  have  never  previously  received  advice  of  a  proper 
kind,  or  encouragement  to  lead  honest  lives.  This  instruc- 
tion from  the  superintendent  has  a  marked  influence  on 
every  boy,  even  if  he  has  been  only  a  week  in  the  shelter. 
When  the  child  comes  before  the  special  magistrate,  the 
latter  seeks  to  find  what  forces  are  at  work  to  produce  de- 
linquency, and  an  officer  is  despatched  to  make  inquiry  into 
the  home  life.  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  officer,  the  condi- 
tions of  the  home  are  not  satisfactory,  the  parents  are  sum- 
moned to  the  court.  The  magistrate  impresses  on  them 
their  duty  to  keep  the  house  clean,  to  clothe  the  children 
properly  and  to  send  the  child  to  school  regularly.  The 
family  tie  is  so  strong  that  the  threat  to  remove  the  child 
from  the  home  is  sufficient  sometimes  to  lead  the  parents  to 
give  up  indulgence  in  alcoholic  liquors,  to  which  cause  an 
experienced  probation  officer  attributes  80  per  cent  of  the 
delinquency.^ 

The  main  feature  of  the  law  is  the  release  of  the  delin- 
quent child  on  probation,  either  to  his  own  parents,  other 
families  or  certain  institutions.  Regulations  provide  that 
the  guardian  to  whom  the  child  is  released  shall  supply  ade- 
quate and  suitable  clothes,  food  and  sleeping  accommoda- 
tion, give  reasonable  opportunities  for  amusement  and 
healthy  recreation,  supply  medical  attendance  and  nursing 

*  Cf.  also  an  article  on  "  The  Feeble  Minded  "  in  Daily  Telegraph 
(Sydney.  August  21,  1915).  by  Sir  Chas.  sMackellar. 
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in  cases  of  sickness,  send  the  child  to  school  regularly  and 
to  church  and  Sunday  school,  and  care  for  its  moral  and 
religious  training.  In  this  sense,  both  children  and  homes 
are  under  supervision.  The  probation  is  an  incentive  to 
good  conduct,  strengthened  by  the  parental  oversight  of 
voluntary  probation  officers,  who  safeguard  the  child  as 
far  as  possible.  Less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  children  re- 
leased on  probation  behave  unsatisfactorily.  Even  these 
are  not  abandoned  to  the  cruel  mercies  of  the  law,  but  in 
farm  houses  and  industrial  training  schools  further  efforts 
are  made  to  secure  their  reformation.  The  question  of 
street  trading,  so  closely  related  to  delinquency,  also  falls 
within  the  scope  of  this  law.  Boys  under  fourteen  are  not 
granted  regular  licenses  for  street  trading,  and  no  license  is 
granted  except  under  conditions  which  conserve  the  lad's 
moral  and  material  welfare.  When  it  is  reported  that  boys 
are  falling  into  idle,  mischievous  and  disorderly  habits, 
efforts  are  made  to  induce  them  to  seek  some  other  avenue 
of  employment  and  not  allow  street-selling  to  become  a  con- 
tinuous avocation.  In  extreme  cases  the  licenses  are  with- 
drawn. 

This  desire  to  prevent  social  wastage  and  to  give  every 
person  an  opportunity  to  live  a  useful  life  is  carried  for- 
ward from  delinquent  children  into  the  ranks  of  the  crim- 
inal and  the  defaulter  against  law  and  order.  Within  the 
last  decade  or  so  the  gaol  system  of  Australia  has  become 
reformative  rather  than  punitive.  Prisoners  are  classified 
scientifically  and  restricted  in  their  association.  They  are 
treated  to  a  more  liberal  dietary  and  one  which  is  no  longer 
punitive.  They  have  special  educational  privileges  extended 
to  them:  a  paper  is  circulated  among  them,  lectures  are 
given  to  them,  a  large  library  is  available  in  most  of  the 
States  and  the  use  of  the  electric  light  makes  it  possible  for 
prisoners  to  read  until  a  stated  hour  each  night.     The 
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grading  of  offenders  is  logical  and  complete.  In  the  first 
grade  come  "  first  offenders,"  men  who  on  their  first  lapse 
into  crime  are,  at  the  discretion  of  the  judge,  allowed  to 
go  free  on  recognizance  being  entered  into  for  their  good 
behavior  for  a  specified  period  of  time.  In  the  second 
grade  come  persons  under  twenty-five,  with  sentences 
of  less  than  twelve  months.  The  reformative  treatment 
provided  for  these  consists  of  useful  employment  (often 
out-door,  such  as  vegetable  farming  and  afforestation), 
educational  and  religious  facilities,  physical  drill  and  the 
strict  segregation  of  all  prisoners  of  vicious  tendencies.  In 
another  grade  stand  prisoners  with  longer  sentences  and  a 
worse  criminal  record.  A  fourth  grade  consists  of  habitual 
criminals  who,  in  accordance  with  acts  in  force  in  most  of 
the  States,  may  be  subjected  to  an  indeterminate  sentence, 
during  the  service  of  which  they  are  usefully  employed  at 
work  for  which  they  receive  half  value  till  a  consultative 
committee  considers  them  fit  for  freedom.  This  system 
acts  as  a  powerful  deterrent  on  the  professional  criminal 
and  lessens  the  psychological  effect  of  frequently  repeated 
acts  of  gross  criminality.  Lastly,  come  the  inebriates,  for 
whom  remedial  measures  are  proposed,  consisting  of  deten- 
tion, healthy  out-door  occupations  and  medical  attention 
and  care. 

The  result  of  this  social  effort  has  been  a  large  decrease 
in  serious  crimes  and  a  small  decrease  in  the  prison  popula- 
tion. More  important  still  has  been  its  influence  in  check- 
ing the  individual  impulses  and  incentives  towards  crime, 
and  in  making  into  orderly  and  fairly  efficient  citizens  those 
who  otherwise  would  be  constant  inmates  of  penal  estab- 
lishments. The  humane  treatment  of  first  offenders  results, 
in  a  large  majority  of  cases,  in  their  being  saved  from  a 
career  of  crime.  Few  of  them  are  found  to  relapse.  Of 
those  receiving  their  first  sentence,  during  service  of  which 
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they  are  given  beneficial  forms  of  disciplinary,  moral  and 
industrial  training,  only  a  small  number  relapse.  Further, 
in  consequence  of  the  medical  attention  paid  to  all,  especi- 
ally to  alcoholics  and  those  suffering  from  venereal  dis- 
eases, the  released  prisoner  returns  to  society  more  fit, 
physically  and  mentally,  to  win  his  way  back  to  self- 
respect.  Auxiliary  agencies,  like  the  prisoners'  aid  asso- 
ciations, assist  him  in  his  task  so  successfully  that  only 
about  II  per  cent  of  the  persons  assisted  are  reconvicted. 
The  indeterminate  sentence,  together  with  various  modifica- 
tions of  the  treatment  of  debtors  and  wife-deserters,  results 
in  a  penal  system  that  fulfils  the  dual  purpose  of  protecting 
the  community  and  reforming  the  offender. 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  instances  of  social  legisla- 
tion in  Australia  is  that  of  old-age  and  invalidity  pensions. 
These,  especially  the  former,  arise  out  of  the  idea  that  the 
state,  as  organized  society,  owes  a  duty  to  those  who  have 
borne  its  burdens  and  contributed  to  its  upbuilding.  The 
preamble  of  the  original  New  Zealand  act,  which  was  the 
foundation  for  Australian  legislation,  enunciated  the  prin- 
ciple that  "  it  is  just  and  right  that  every  person  who  has 
for  a  number  of  years  assisted  by  his  (or  her)  work  in  the 
development  of  the  country,  and  has  also  by  payment  of 
taxes  contributed  to  its  good  government,  should  be  pro- 
tected against  want  in  his,  or  her,  old  age."  This  principle 
is  very  generally  accepted  throughout  Australia,  and  has 
put  the  pension  on  the  basis  of  a  right,  not  a  charity.  The 
Commonwealth  Invalid  and  Old-age  Pensions  Act,  1908- 
191 2,  establishes  this  position,  and  shows  due  regard  for 
the  applicants'  self-respect,  by  requiring  the  magistrate  in- 
vestigating the  pension  claim  to  "  make  his  recommendation 
according  to  equity,  good  conscience,  and  the  substantial 
merits  of  the  case,  without  regard  to  technicalities  or  legal 
forms." 
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The  system  of  old-age  pensions  in  vogue  in  Australia  is 
one  which  provides  a  small  payment  per  week  to  persons 
above  a  certain  age,  deduction  being  made  from  the  pension 
for  any  property  or  income  from  any  other  source.  The 
recipient  must  be  at  least  sixty-five,  if  male,  and  sixty 
years  if  female.  A  man  permanently  incapacitated  for 
work  may  claim  the  pension  at  sixty.  Continuous  resi- 
dence in  Australia  for  twenty  years  prior  to  the  applica- 
tion, and  during  the  currency  of  the  pension,  together 
with  good  character,  are  fundamental  conditions.  Instal- 
ments of  the  pension  may  be  forfeited  for  drunken,  intem- 
perate or  disreputable  habits,  and  the  pension  certificate 
will  be  cancelled  in  the  case  of  two  convictions  for  short 
sentences  of  less  than  a  month,  or  one  conviction  for  a 
longer  period  than  a  year.  Pensions  are  limited  to  £26  per 
year,  or  to  an  amount  that  will  not  raise  the  pensioner's  in- 
come from  all  sources  above  £52  per  year.  In  order  to  re- 
duce the  costliness  of  the  scheme  and  to  ensure  the  restric- 
tion of  the  pensions  to  those  who  are  actually  in  need  of 
them,  provision  is  made  for  a  reduction  of  the  grant 
where  the  applicant  has  other  property.  Accumulated 
property  to  the  value  of  £310  or  over  disqualifies  for  the 
receipt  of  a  pension,  while  the  pension  is  subject  to  a  re- 
duction of  £1  for  every  £10  of  value  of  any  accumulated 
capital  the  pensioner  may  have.  In  the  estimate  of  the  old- 
age  pensioner's  income,  the  following  payments  are  ex- 
cluded :  any  benefit  from  friendly  societies,  any  sick  benefits 
from  trade  unions  or  other  provident  society,  any  allow- 
ance made  under  the  Miners'  Accident  Relief  Fund,  any 
gift  or  allowance  from  children;  while  the  value  of  the 
home  in  which  the  pensioner  resides  is  not  to  be  counted  in 
with  the  capital  value  of  property  for  which  deductions 
may  be  made.* 

^Commonwealth  Acts,  vol.  xii  (1913). 
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Invalid  pensions,  not  exceeding  ten  shillings  per  week  in 
any  individual  case,  may  be  granted  to  any  person  between 
sixteen  and  sixty  who  is  permanently  incapacitated  for 
work  by  reason  of  accident  or  of  his  being  an  invalid,  or 
who  is  permanently  blind.  The  conditions  are  somewhat 
similar  in  principle  to  those  regulating  the  grant  of  old-age 
pensions,  except  that  the  residence  qualification  is  five 
years.  *  In  these  schemes  Australia  makes  more  liberal  pen- 
sion provisions  than  any  other  country  in  the  world.  In 
the  period  of  their  currency*  there  has  been  a  much  greater 
increase  in  the  number  of  pensioners  than  in  the  population 
generally,  due  to  the  diminution  of  the  feeling  that  the  re- 
ceipt of  a  pension  carries  with  it  the  stigma  of  pauperization. 
However,  although  approximately  5J4  per  cent  of  the 
population  have  the  requisite  age  qualification,  only  34^ 
per  cent  of  that  number  (that  is,  about  i  J4  per  cent  of  the 
total  population)  are  in  receipt  of  old-age  pensions,  while 
the  proportion  of  invalid  pensioners  is  less  than  three  per 
1000  of  the  total  population.  The  actual  liability  on  30th 
June,  1 91 6,  for  the  old-age  and  invalid  pensions  then  in 
force  was  £2,900,352  per  year,  or  an  average  per  individual 
pensioner  of  £25-3-5  P^^*  annum.' 

In  relation  to  the  position,  powers  and  rights  of  women, 
Australians  are  both  generous  and  just.  They  are  free 
from  sex-prejudice.  They  recognize  that  no  arguments  for 
a  fuller  life  for  mankind  can  logically  exclude  woman  from 

1 C/.  ut  supra. 

'Old  age  pensions  were  first  provided  by  Victoria  early  in  1901. 
Later  in  the  same  year  a  pension  scheme  came  into  force  in  New  South 
Wales.  Queensland  undertook  to  pay  pensions  from  ist  July,  1908. 
The  Commonwealth  Parliajment  next  made  provision  for  the  payment 
of  pensions  throughout  Australia  from  ist  July  1909,  superseding  the 
state  acts  thereby.  Invalid  pensions  were  first  paid  by  the  Common- 
wealth on  15th  Dec.  1910.     (Commonwealth  Year  Book,  no,  8,  p.  1068). 

■  Victorian  Year  Book,  1915-16,  pp.  596,  597. 
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the  same  advantages  and  rights.  They  have  admitted  her 
to  equahty  at  the  ballot-box.  They  demand  for  her,  as  for 
themselves,  a  living  wage.  In  the  larger  opportunities  for 
civic  and  social  usefulness,  women  play  an  important  part. 
In  addition  to  the  right  of  the  franchise  which  they  exercise 
in  some  of  the  more  compact  States  even  more  fully  than 
men,  they  are  eligible  for  election  to  either  house  of  the 
Commonwealth  parliament  and  to  the  legislative  assem- 
blies of  Queensland  and  South  Australia.  They  are  not 
excluded,  provided  they  have  the  property  qualification, 
from  the  exercise  of  the  municipal  franchise,  and  there  is  a 
strong  feeling  that  their  services  as  councilors  would  be  of 
benefit  to  municipalities  in  those  matters  of  hygiene  and  of 
town-planning  and  decoration  that  are  coming  increasingly 
into  the  municipal  sphere.  In  political  conferences  and  on 
public  committees  dealing  with  charity  and  social  reform 
they  are  given  a  large  and  important  place.  A  considerable 
number  have  obtained  university  degrees  in  medicine  and 
are  engaged  in  general  hospital  practice.  They  are  found 
especially  in  children's  and  maternity  institutions,  as  well 
as.  to  a  minor  extent,  in  private  practice.  In  factory  ad- 
ministration, female  inspectors  are  a  necessity,  and  several 
of  them  have  left  their  mark  upon  methods  to  be  used  and 
purposes  to  be  attained  in  this  sphere  of  administration.  In 
the  report  on  the  year's  work  for  191 3,  one  of  the  New 
South  Wales  inspectors  (Miss  Duncan)  lays  down  the  fol- 
lowing important  principle  which  sums  up  the  attitude  of 
Australia  on  the  matter  of  the  position  of  women : 

I  am  quite  sure  that,  as  time  goes  on,  the  public  conscience  will 
be  roused  to  insist  that  the  conditions  of  women's  work  shall, 
in  every  avenue  of  public  life,  be  established  on  a  basis  better 
fitted  to  their  own  natural  constitution,  instead  of  being  fitted 
into  gaps  left  in  the  pattern  originally  cut  out  for  men.* 

*  N,  S.  W.  Industrial  Gaatte,  October  1914. 
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That  women  shall  have  free  and  equal  opportunity  to  work 
out  their  lives  and  develop  along  the  line  of  their  own  initia- 
tive and  temperament,  so  as  to  further  the  social  good,  is  a 
definite  part  of  the  Australian  interest  in  personaHty. 

A  characteristic  development  of  this  freedom  and  equal- 
ity of  opportunity  afforded  to  women  is  seen  in  the  move- 
ment of  female  labour  away  from  domestic  service  into  fac- 
tory and  office  life/  The  explanation  of  this  seems  to  be 
found  in  the  irksomeness  of  domestic  service.  It  is  not  that 
the  work  is  intrinsically  dull  or  unpleasant,  but  there  is  a 
closeness  in  the  relation  that  inhibits  initiative,  and  is  felt 
to  bind  and  restrict  the  personality.  Bright  young  girls 
cannot  be  induced  to  accept  the  position  of  a  general  ser- 
vant. They  object  to  the  loneliness  which  their  position  in 
the  household  entails  upon  them,  the  absence  of  spontaneous 
association  and  of  the  opportunity  for  sharing  in  any  real 
family  life.  They  have  an  instinctive  desire  to  count,  some- 
where in  the  social  process,  as  an  integer.  They  give,  also, 
as  another  reason  for  not  entering  upon  domestic  service, 
their  objection  to  such  activities  as  waiting  upon  the  table. 
At  bottom,  this  is  a  particular  instance  of  a  general  reluc- 
tance to  enter  upon  any  relationship  which  is  not  free,  in 
which  they  cannot  stand  upon  a  basis  of  economic  and  per- 
sonal independence.  They  express  a  preference  for  board- 
ing-houses and  hotels,  because  their  economic  independence 
is  guaranteed,  in  terms  of  wages  and  hours  of  labour,  by 
awards  of  wages  boards,  and  they  have  therein  greater  free- 
dom and  fulness  of  associational  life.  On  account  of  the 
same  objections,  the  great  majority  of  girls  refuse  to  enter 
domestic  service  at  all,  and  find,  in  offices  and  factories,  the 
social  and  personal  satisfactions  they  fail  to  find  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  home.' 

1  Cf.  supra,  p.  138. 

■See  the  interesting  reports   of   the   New   South   Wales   Women's 
Employment  Agency  in  N.  S.  W.  Industrial  Gazette^  June,  July,  1914. 
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In  regard  also  to  the  remuneration  of  women  wage- 
earners,  a  position  has  been  reached  that  is  increasingly  in 
accordance  with  this  social  estimate  of  women.  Their  en- 
trance into  industrial  life  in  Australia  was  associated  with 
the  "  sweating "  against  which  the  Victorian  system  of 
wages  boards  was  aimed.  When  this  had  been  abolished, 
men  began  to  fear  that  women  would  reduce  their  wages 
and  displace  them.  It  has  been  discovered,  however,  that 
women  have  not  dispossessed  men  from  trades  where  the 
latter  were  formerly  numerous.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
have  made  certain  industries,  especially  those  concerned 
with  the  preparation  of  clothing,  food  and  drink,  peculiarly 
their  own.  In  regard  to  wages,  there  was  a  distinct  ten- 
dency for  female  labour,  where  it  came  into  competition  with 
male  labour,  to  reduce  the  scale  of  remuneration  for  the 
latter.  But  in  all  organized  industries,  where  the  arbitra- 
tion machinery  operates,  that  danger  has  passed,  with  the 
fixing  of  a  standard  rate  for  each,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  principle  upon  which  their  competition  is  to  be  adjusted. 
One  sex  is  not  to  be  protected  against  the  other  in  fields  of 
industry  that  are  common  to  both.^  The  suggestion  that 
women  should  receive  equal  pay  for  equal  work  has  been 
defeated  by  the  assertions  of  a  more  valid  social  principle. 
An  approach  is  being  made  to  a  wage  sufficient  to  enable  a 
woman  to  support  herself.  The  most  recent  shop  assistants* 
award  in  New  South  Wales  provides  that  girls  of  twenty- 
three  and  over  shall  receive  thirty-five  shillings  per  week, 
and  if  engaged  in  departments  which  have  until  recently 
been  exclusively  men's,  shall  be  paid  the  rates  for  male 
assistants,  less  20  per  cent.  But  more  cheering  and  sig-1 
nificant  than  the  increased  remuneration  is  the  diminish- 
ing proportion  of  female  labour.  One  fundamental  cause 
operated  to  drive  women  into  the  labour  market.    In  com- 

*  Cf.  suf*ra.  p.  1 10. 
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mon  with  their  fathers  and  brothers  they  desired  to  reahze 
a  standard  of  comfort  and  decency.  Where  the  earnings 
of  the  bread-winner  were  insufficient,  they  went  to  work  to 
supplement  those  earnings.  When,  however,  the  bread- 
winners' wage  came  to  be  based  upon  the  needs  of  a  family, 
the  necessity  which  drove  women  to  work  lost  its  urgency. 
Hence  the  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  females  to  males 
in  industry  which  has  manifested  itself  since  191 1.  While 
at  the  same  time  making  possible  a  reasonable  sustenance  to 
the  women  who  have  to  work,  Australian  legislation  has 
achieved  for  others  the  opportunity  for  the  development  in 
the  family  circle  of  a  normal  life. 

It  will  be  convenient  here  to  summarize  the  social  effects 
of  the  vast  body  of  legislation  and  regulation  which,  whether 
described  as  economic  or  political,  has  had  a  social  bearing. 
The  operation  of  economic  forces  has  cohic  to  be  associated 
with  a  desire  for  a  fuller  life  and  a  more  adequate  expres- 
sion of  personality.  The  standard  by  which  the  living  wage 
is  measured  is  one  which  allows  a  man  to  develop  himself 
as  a  worker,  a  father  and  a  citizen.  He  is  held  to  have  a 
right  to  what  he  earns,  to  the  full  produce  of  his  labour. 
His  remuneration  is  based  rather  on  his  social  value  and 
the  needs  of  his  personality  than  on  the  economic  value  of 
his  Work.  The  whole  industrial  legislation  of  Australia  is 
social  in  character  rather  than  economic.  It  is  not  even 
merely  "humanitarian,"  as  its  opponents  call  it;  it  is 
always  based  upon  a  certain  ideal  of  the  personal  worth  of 
men.  The  arguments  against  it  are  usually  economic ;  those 
in  favor  of  it  are  social.  Whatever  restrictions  have  been 
imposed  upon  economic  expansion  are  attempts  to  give  to 
all,  workmen  and  employers  alike,  more  opportunities  of 
comfort  and  leisure  and  a  higher  standard  of  living.  The 
limitation  of  hours  was  the  first  and  most  important  of 
these  restrictions.  Men  and  women  who  worked  hard  and 
incessantly  for  eighty  and  (in  the  case  of  waitresses)  one 
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hundred  hours  per  week,  had  no  opportunity  for  mental  and 
moral  development.  While  health  lasted  they  lived  an 
animal  existence.  Now  hours  are  strictly  limited  and  a 
weekly  half -holiday  is  given.  Practically  every  person  has 
his  evenings  free  for  home  life,  recreation  or  amusement. 
The  weekly  half -holiday  affords  a  better  opportunity  for 
recreation.  Sunday  labour  is  penalized  in  most  industries 
by  the  enforcement  of  double  wages,  while  in  occupations 
where  Sunday  work  is  necessary,  arrangements  are  made 
for  giving  the  Sunday  itself  as  a  rest-day  as  frequently  as 
possible,  and  for  substituting  another  day  of  the  same  week 
when  the  employee  has  to  work  on  Sunday.  By  this,  which 
has  been  called  one  of  the  cardinal  industrial  laws,  there 
has  been  secured  that  leisure  which  is  the  prime  essential  to 
the  development  of  personality. 

The  whole  machinery  of  arbitration  operates  to  foster  the 
development  of  personality.  It  restricts  the  arbitrary  power 
which  one  man  possesses  of  giving  or  refusing  the  employ- 
ment necessary  to  the  maintenance  not  only  of  physical  well- 
being  but  of  personal  dignity  and  integrity.  It  destroys  that 
artificial  weight  which  the  present  economic  system  gives  to 
the  will  of  one  man  and  sets  up  in  opposition  a  court  that 
offers  a  full,  fair  hearing  on  economic  matters,  wherein  the 
employee  may  meet  his  master  without  fear  or  favor.  The 
employer  is  no  longer  the  sole  arbiter  of  the  conditions  under 
which  his  workers  shall  toil  and  live.  He  must  now  take 
into  account  their  feelings,  ideals,  desires,  and  needs.  He 
must  allow  them  a  voice  in  matters  affecting  their  own  wel- 
fare, for  if  he  should  refuse,  they  have  a  court  created  by 
legislation,  not  only  to  remove  inequalities,  but  to  protect 
the  weak  against  the  strong.  The  result  has  been  increased 
intelligence  and  self-respect  on  the  part  of  the  worker,  and 
his  establishment  on  a  higher  social  status.  The  sense  of 
his  relationship  to  his  fellow- workers,  the  recognition  of  the 
solidarity  of  their  interests,  and  the  mental  effort  needed 
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and  given  to  grasp  all  their  economic,  industrial  and  social 
interactions,  have  made  the  average  Australian  worker  more 
intelligent  and  independent. 

Our  survey  has  shown  how  in  the  realization  of  the  social 
ideal  which  has  dominated  Australian  life  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  there  has  been  woven  together  a  com- 
plex of  social  values.  They  have  not  been  in  any  direct 
way  the  result  of  the  economic  or  political  conflicts  that 
have  raged.  Most  of  them  have  received  general  endorse- 
ment, and  a  far  larger  measure  of  support  than  many  of 
the  social  activities  discussed  in  the  two  preceding  chapters. 
Thus,  for  instance,  the  Pure  Foods  Act  (1908)  of  New 
South  Wales  was  passed  without  any  actual  opposition  to 
the  principle,  while  on  the  subject  of  education  the  two 
political  parties  were  divided  not  so  much  by  diverse  views 
of  the  place  of  education  in  the  State  as  on  the  principle  of 
the  use  of  taxation  and  the  need  of  a  financial  surplus.  The 
exponents  alike  of  progressive  and  more  radical  views  have 
been  able  all  along  to  endorse  that  social  valuation  which  is 
the  basis  and  the  rationale  of  Australian  social  legislation. 
Hence  the  student  of  society  will  see  in  this  fact  a  confir- 
mation of  the  thesis  of  this  volume,  that  Australia  is  a  land 
intolerant  of  special  privileges,  resolved  to  give  human 
values  their  full  meaning  and  significance,  and  divided  on 
those  matters  of  economics  and  politics  where  difference 
concerning  methods  and  the  weight  and  value  of  conflict- 
ing interests  becomes  an  actual  principle  of  social  organiza- 
tion. A  country  united  in  regard  to  methods  of  organiza- 
tion for  the  realization  of  such  social  values  in  every  sphere 
of  collective  life  would  not  fail  to  effect  its  purpose.  But 
with  serious  differences  in  economic  and  political  interests 
there  has  come  economic  and  social  disorganization  that,  in 
its  turn,  is  hindering  the  full  realization  of  those  social 
values  which  are  the  ultimate  end  of  such  a  democracy  as 
Australia  constitutes. 


CHAPTER  IX  ; 

Struggle  and  Failure 

The  struggle  in  Australia  to  create  a  social  democracy 
where  social  justice  would  be  realized  has  advanced  far 
enough  for  its  success  and  failure  to  be  evaluated.  The 
social  ideal  which  inspired  the  political  activities  of  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  has  almost  reached  its  full  fruition. 
What  it  has  achieved  has  been  stated  in  previous  chapters. 
Its  deficiencies  and  failures  are  many.  Instead  of  realizing 
the  national  purpose  with  a  minimum  of  loss  in  time  and 
social  energy,  it  has  produced  a  wasteful  and  bitter  class 
struggle,  wherein  social  energy  and  political  activity  are 
consumed,  and  whereby  economic  advance  is  hindered. 
Faced  with  the  problem  of  land  monopoly,  the  nation  has 
done  much  by  political  measures  to  wrest  the  land  from 
the  hands  of  the  monopoliser,  but  has  not  given  scientific 
attention  to  the  questions  of  irrigation,  soil  survey  and  the 
form  and  nature  of  the  farming  which  will  most  effectively 
develop  the  natural  resources.  In  the  organization  of  its 
labour  power,  the  tendency  of  unionism  has  been  to  work  for 
a  substantial  equality  among  apprentices,  unskilled  and 
skilled  workers  alike,  instead  of  a  grading  conformable  to 
industrial  efficiency.  In  the  matter  of  the  reward  of  labour, 
stress  has  been  laid  rather  on  the  distribution  of  employ- 
ment and  of  the  wage-remuneration  than  on  an  increase  of 
productive  efficiency.  In  the  political  sy.stem.  with  its  ten- 
dency to  distrust  leaders  and  its  failure  to  base  political 
activity  upon  prior  sociological  and  economic  investigation, 
349]  209 
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a  similar  tendency  to  prefer  democratic  equality  to  scien- 
tific efficiency  is  manifest.  Finally,  in  social  life,  inability 
to  realize  the  national  purposes  without  waste  of  time  or 
energy  is  seen  in  the  restriction  of  the  population,  in  the 
deficient  linking  of  the  interests  of  the  individual  to  pro- 
ductive tasks,  and  in  the  class  consciousness  which  hinders 
social  harmony. 

The  inefficiency  of  the  primary  industries  has  consisted 
largely  in  their  inability  in  the  period  of  settlement  to  over- 
come all  their  difficulties.  Their  development  has  been  a 
praiseworthy  struggle  against  many  obstacles  that  arise  from 
the  environment.  The  pastoral  industry  is  conditioned 
mainly  by  the  quantity  of  rain  which  falls.  Sheep  thrive  best 
where  the  rainfall  is  between  ten  and  twenty  inches  a  year, 
and  where  the  temperature  does  not  exceed  an  average  of 
75°  Fahrenheit.  In  regions  of  higher  rainfall,  they  are 
subject  to  several  diseases.  Hence  the  hilly  portions  of  the 
coastal  districts  are  unprofitable  for  sheep  raising.  In  those 
districts  where  the  average  rainfall  is  below  ten  inches,  as 
for  instance,  the  Lake  Eyre  Basin  with  an  area  of  150,000 
square  miles,  sheep  could  be  reared  in  good  seasons,  but 
the  inevitably  recurring  droughts,  the  prohibitive  cost  in  such 
regions  of  water  conservation  and  of  facilities  for  trans- 
porting the  sheep  to  wetter  regions,  measure  the  obstacles 
which  have  to  be  met. 

Praiseworthy  efforts  to  overcome  this  handicap  of  un- 
suitable natural  conditions  mark  the  economic  development 
of  Australia,  (i)  The  scanty  rainfall  has  been  supple- 
mented by  a  certain  amount  of  water  conservation,  mainly 
by  tapping  the  vast  reservoir  of  artesian  water  which  under- 
lies 576,000  square  miles  of  the  arid  regions  of  New  South 
Wales,  Queensland  and  South  Australia,  where  the  pastoral 
industry  is  supreme.  Because  of  the  presence  of  alkalis, 
the  water  is  not  generally  suitable  for  irrigation,  but  may 
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be  used  for  watering  stock.  Government  bores  and  artesian 
water  trusts  have  made  the  water  available  for  a  small  pay- 
ment per  acre,  with  the  result  that  pastoral  areas  are  being 
occupied  by  small  settlers,  where  previously  only  large  and 
wealthy  companies  could  operate,  and  the  closer  settlement 
has  meant  more  sheep  and  cattle.  (2)  The  adverse  con- 
ditions have  called  for  improvement  in  the  breed  of  sheep 
so  as  to  fit  them  to  their  environment,  to  make  them  hardier 
and  more  profitable;  both  for  wool  and  mutton,  this  has 
been  achieved.  Merino  sheep  do  best  in  New  South  Wales 
where  they  form  83  per  cent  of  the  whole.  In  order  to  suit 
other  climates,  to  obtain  a  hardier  sheep  which  would  be 
more  useful  for  mixed  farming,  and  one  with  a  bigger 
frame  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  export  market,  the  me- 
rino has  been  crossed  with  other  sheep,  without  loss  to  its 
wool-bearing  powers.  The  fleece  cut  from  each  sheep  has 
risen  from  an  average  of  four  pounds  when  the  merino 
was  first  introduced,  to  an  average  of  eight  pounds  at 
the  present  day.^  In  addition,  the  quality  of  the  wool  has 
improved,  and  the  weight  of  the  original  sheep  nearly 
doubled.  (3)  The  State  has  pursued  a  railway  and  land 
policy  which  has  led  to  an  increase  of  productivity.  The 
large  areas,  as  a  result,  are  being  replaced  by  small  holdings 
which,  because  of  the  greater  care  bestowed  upon  water, 
fodder,  and  the  breed  of  the  sheep,  do  not  diminish  the 
yield  of  pastoral  products  even  in  districts  where  wheat  is 
grown  as  well.  The  presence  of  these  small  holdings  gives 
rise  further  to  railway  construction  for  the  transport  of 
stock  and  the  carriage  of  wool. 

Yet  all  these  efforts  have  not  fully  succeeded  in  putting 
the  pastoral  industry  in  a  condition  of  continuous  increase. 

In  1910  a  South  Australian  wool  crop  averaged  13  lbs.  7}i  ounces 
of  wool  for  each  grown  sheep.  (Federal  Hand  Book  to  the  British 
Science  Meeting,  Australia,  p.  393). 
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The  number  of  sheep  in  Australia  has  declined  in  recent 
years.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  pastoral  industry  is 
limited,  through  climatic  conditions  as  explained,  to  about 
28  per  cent  of  the  country,  though  an  area  embracing  an- 
other igyz  per  cent  would  be  available,  if  provision  could 
be  made  for  the  transport  of  stock  to  wetter  areas  in  dry 
seasons.  Advance  in  pastoral  productivity  must  come  along 
the  line  of  more  effective  use  of  these  areas  by  conserving 
water,  preventing  over-stocking  and  providing  artificial 
food  crops  for  sheep.  The  fuller  use  of  the  more  temperate 
parts  of  Queensland  and  the  Northern  Territory  for  the 
grazing  of  horses  and  cattle  is  also  required. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  pastoral  industry,  the  progress  of 
agriculture  has  involved  the  overcoming  of  great  difficulties. 
The  land  laws  favored  large  estates,  and  thus  restricted 
settlement.  A  scanty  rainfall  led  men  to  consider  large 
areas  of  land  in  New  South  Wales,  Victoria  and  South 
Australia  unsuitable  for  wheat  growing.  Scarcity  of  labour 
threatened  to  make  the  cost  of  production  too  high  for 
the  average  yield  of  wheat  to  repay  the  farmer.  Most  of 
these  obstacles  are  being  overcome.  Legislation  combating 
land  monopoly  has  diminished  the  number  of  large  hold- 
ings, while  at  the  same  time  increasing  the  number  of 
settlers.  The  use  of  scientific  methods  of  cultivation  has 
tended  to  overcome  the  other  difficulties.  In  a  country 
where  labour  is  scarce  and  dear  and  can  soon  pass  into  the 
employer's  grade,  the  Australian  farmer  has  had  to  devise 
economical  methods  for  putting  in  and  taking  off  his  crops. 
These  he  found  in  the  use  of  machinery.  His  ploughing 
is  done  by  multiple  ploughs,  which  throw  six  to  eight 
furrows  at  one  time.  His  harvesting  is  done  by  the  com- 
bined stripper  and  harvester,  an  Australian  invention.  As 
a  result  of  this  economy  so  low  an  average  production  as 
ten  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  is  profitable.     Again,  he  has 
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had  to  guard  against  insufficient  rainfall,  and,  as  dry  farm- 
ang  in  its  real  sense  has  not  yet  been  attempted,  the  pre- 
cautions taken  have  been  those  of  fallowing  and  a  rotation 
of  crops.     The  fallowing  is  so  conducted  as  to  conserve  in 
the  soil  two  winters'  rainfall  and  thus  to  obviate  the  evils 
of  a  dry  harvest  season.     An  experiment  conducted  by  a 
government  expert  in  New  South  Wales  upon  two  blocks, 
one  of  which  received  a  normal  rainfall,  the  other  getting 
very  little,  showed  that  in  this  method  of  fallowing,  the 
Australian  farmer  has  found   the  means  to  make  wheat 
growing  a  sure  and  profitable  industry.     The  rotation  of 
crops,  together  with  a  liberal  use  of  manures,  is  intended 
to  guard  against  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil.     Most  of  the 
wheat  areas  are  on  very  rich  soil,  but  nature  will  not  re- 
plenish herself.    Lastly,  to  obtain  a  more  intensive  culture, 
the  system  of  mixed  farming  has  been  adopted.     Agricul- 
ture,  sheep-raising,   and  in   some  better-watered  districts, 
dairying,  go  hand  in  hand.     Share-farming,  in  which  the 
man  who  works  the  land  has  seed  and  implements  found 
for  him  in  return  for  his  labour  and  shares  the  produce  with 
the  owner,  has  overcome  the  difficulty  of  scarcity  of  labour 
and  has  led  to  greater  productivity,  and  to  a  distribution 
which  is  gradually  producing  a  race  of  yeomanry.     Lastly, 
almost  unknown  workers  in  the  field  of  science,  notably 
Farrar,  have  been  at  work  producing  new  varieties  of  wheat 
which  will   resist  drought,  wind  and  diseases  and  retain 
their  fertility  and  milling  qualities.     In  this  latter  respect, 
great   success   has  crowned   the  efforts  of   the  scientists. 
Federation  wheat,  a  variety  produced  by  Farrar  s  experi- 
ments, has  led  to  a  great  extension  of  the  wheat  belt  west- 
ward into  the  drier  regions,  and  is  estimated  to  be  produc- 
ing an  annual  increase  in  the  value  of  the  wheat  production 
of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  equivalent  to  at  least 
£600,000.' 

>  N,  S.  IV.  Handbook  to  the  B.  A.  A.  S.,  1914,  p.  223. 
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Yet  all  that  has  been  done  but  points  the  way  to  a  more 
effective  use  of  the  national  resources  of  the  country.    The 
soil  of  the  drier  areas  is  rich  in  nitrogenous  materials,  and 
needs  irrigation  chiefly  to  enable  it  to  produce  various  agri- 
cultural products,  as  w^ell  as  root  crops  for  sheep.    A  start 
has  been  made,  but  no  national  sense  of  the  potentialities! 
and  the  need  of  irrigation  has  been  aroused.    Experiments 
made  on  areas  where  closer  settlement  is  possible  have 
shown  the  fruit  fulness  of  this  method.     New  South  Wales 
has  built  a  large  reservoir  at  Burrinjuck,  on  the  Murrum- 
bridge  River,  which  can  irrigate  over  3,000  square  miles 
of  territory.     At  present  it  is  used  to  furnish  water  to  a 
section  about  40  miles  in  length,  where  881   farms  have 
been  established,  and  a  population  of  5000  persons  brought 
together.  *    In  Victoria,  the  state  irrigation  works  are  cap- 
able of  irrigating  6000  square  miles,  though  their  area  of 
irrigation  in  191 5  was  only  about  423  square  miles.    Some 
of   these   works   are   situated   in   closer   settlement  areas 
where,  as  in  New  South  Wales,  land  but  sparsely  populated 
and  used  mainly  for  pasture,  has  been  set  apart  for  agri- 
culture.    As  a  result,  the  land  purchased  and  subdivided 
by  the  State  consists  now  of  188 1  separate  blocks  in  place 
of  the  172  original  properties,  and  supports  1,477  families 
instead  of  the  118  who  occupied  it  when  purchased.*    The 
success  of  the  settlements  at  Mildura,  Victoria,  and  Ren- 
mark,  South  Australia,  is  further  evidence  of  the  poten- 
tialities of  irrigation.    Yet  the  full  capacities  of  even  these 
experiments  have  not  been  taxed.     Estimates  of  irrigable 
land  in  the  various  states  assign  five  million  acres  to  New 
South  Wales,  a  million  and  a  half  to  Victoria  and  a  million 
to  South  Australia.     Only  a  small  fraction  of  this  area  is 

1  Commonwealth  Year  Book,  no.  9,  pp.  526-531. 

2  Victorian  Year  Book,  1915-1916,  pp.  686-689. 
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now  being  irrigated,  and  existing  works  could  supply  only 
one-twelfth  of  the  quantity  of  water  required.  In  the  case 
of  artesian  water,  though  many  bores  have  been  put  down, 
the  formation  of  artesian  districts,  in  which  the  water  isi 
distributed  by  wide,  open  drains  available  for  watering 
stock,  has  not  been  greatly  developed. 

The  same  failure  to  realize  and  adequately  use  the  avail- 
able agricultural  land  is  shown  by  a  comparison  of  the  land 
suitable  for  wheat  with  that  which  is  actually  tilled  for  that 
crop.  In  considering  the  potentialities  of  land  for  wheat, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  different  regions  have  distinct 
periods  of  rainfall  to  which  agricultural  operations  must 
be  fitted.  On  the  whole,  Mediterranean  climates,  that  is, 
those  with  a  winter  rainfall,  are  best  suited  for  wheat. 
Regions  where  the  bulk  of  the  rain  falls  in  summer  and 
evaporates  rapidly,  or  which  do  not  receive  sufficient  rain 
during  the  growth  of  the  crop,  though  suited  by  tempera- 
ture and  soil,  must  be  excluded  from  the  available  area. 
Wheat  can  be  grown  in  areas  which  have  ten  inches  of  rain 
during  the  months,  April  to  October,  when  the  wheat  isi 
growing.  Areas  whose  average  rainfall  is  from  thirteen  to 
seventeen  inches  per  year  produce  good  crops  in  favorable 
seasons.  In  New  South  Wales  the  wheat  belt  coincides 
roughly  with  the  twenty-inch  isohyet,  in  South  Australia  it 
follows  the  thirteen-inch  isohyet,  the  winter  rainfall  being 
so  opportune.  In  1907  the  rainfall  in  one  of  the  wheat 
districts  of  South  Australia  was  seventeen  inches,  twelve  of 
which  fell  during  the  growth  of  the  wheat.  It  follows 
that  if  twelve  or  thirteen  inches  of  rain  can  be  conserved 
in  the  soil  by  scientific  methods  of  dry-farming,  wheat  can 
be  grown  on  most  areas  where  that  rainfall  is  found. 
Weighing  all  the  conditioning  circumstances,  the  Common- 
wealth Meteorologist  estimates  that  500,000  square  miles 
are  suitable  for  wheat  growing,  from  which  the  possible 
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output  would  be  900  to  locx)  million  bushels/  Yet  out  of 
this  possible  area,  only  14,511  square  miles  were  cultivated 
in  1913-1914,  while  in  191 5,  when  the  needs  of  the  world 
prompted  to  the  largest  possible  planting,  the  area  under 
wheat  reached  only  19,578  square  miles.  The  production 
in  the  former  year  was  over  103,000,000  bushels,  and  in 
the  latter  was  estimated  to  yield,  under  normal  conditions, 
179,000,000  bushels.* 

When  we  pass  to  the  organization  of  the  labour  force  of 
the  country,  we  find  a  tendency  to  prefer  equality  in  indus- 
trial grading  to  efficiency.  This  is  manifest  fi^rst  in  the 
matter  of  unskilled  labour.  It  must  be  recognized  that  the 
conditions  of  the  national  development  have  operated  to 
regulate  the  proportion  and  value  of  unskilled  labour.  In 
the  opening  up  of  a  new  country,  the  class  of  labour  most 
required  is  what  is  technically  called  "  unskilled."  A 
premium  is  placed  upon  physical  strength  and  endurance, 
which  comes  to  be  regarded  as  a  form  of  skill.  This  senti- 
ment is  especially  noticeable  in  Australia,  where  the  trend 
of  thought  among  the  labourers  is  against  this  division  of 
labour  into  skilled  and  unskilled.  There  is  a  distinct  senti- 
ment among  them  that  the  division  is  only  partly  justified. 
Thus  The  Worker,  the  official  organ  of  the  Australian 
Workers'  Union,  and  of  the  labour  movement  in  general, 
writes : — "  There  is  hardly  any  such  thing  as  unskilled 
labour  where  human  beings  are  employed.  Unskilled 
labour  means  physical  strength  in  its  prime."  ^  Mr.  W. 
G.  Spence,  president  of  that  union,  which  is  the  biggest  in 
Australia,  stated  the  views  of  a  large  number  of  union- 
ists in  a  speech  in  the  federal  parliament : — *'  I  repudiate 
the  idea  that  in  some  classes  of  employment  no  skill  is  re- 

*  See  Federal  Handbook,  p.  149. 

2  Commonwealth  Year  Book,  no.  8,  p.  310;  no.  9,  p.  315. 

•Feb.  13,  1908. 
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quired.  Skill  is  necessary  in  connection  with  everything 
that  a  man  has  to  do."  ^  With  the  industries  and  activities 
of  an  undeveloped  country  preponderating,  and  with  this 
sentiment  prevailing,  unskilled  labour  has  been  able,  by  its 
very  weight  of  numbers,  to  affect  industrial  organization, 
and  subtly  determine  the  quality  of  labour  offering. 

In  the  first  connection,  there  has  resulted  a  movement  in 
favor  of  industrial  unions,  based  on  the  industry,  and  in- 
cluding all  employees  engaged  therein,  replacing  craft 
unions  based  on  the  tools  of  trade.  Large  unions,  embrac- 
ing thousands  of  members,  are  being  formed,  and  are  giving 
to  the  labouring  class  greater  solidarity  of  sentiment  and 
a  keener  class  consciousness.  The  unions  themselves,  by 
reason  of  the  preponderance  therein  of  the  unskilled,  are 
becoming  more  militant.  The  organized  craft  unions  of 
1890,  which  set  out  to  establish  their  industrial  and  political 
power  by  organizing  the  unskilled,  have  found  themselves 
swallowed  up  entirely,  or,  in  a  few  happier  cases,  engaged 
in  an  uneven  struggle  for  those  differences  of  wages  that 
are  held  to  be  the  chief  marks  of  superior  skill.  For  Aus- 
tralia illustrates  the  axiom  that,  in  a  new  country  with 
vast  natural  resources,  unskilled  labour  is  relatively  well  re- 
warded in  comparison  with  special  skill.  The  Common- 
wealth Statistician  has  estimated  that  in  the  census  year 
(1911)  each  person  employed  in  the  primary  industries 
where  unskilled  labour  predominates,  produced  wealth  to 
the  value  of  £243  per  annum,  while  the  value  produced  by 
each  worker  in  the  manufacturing  industry  was  £175.  As 
a  result,  there  is  a  very  scant  appreciation  of  any  difference 
between  the  artisan  and  the  unskilled  labourer.  There  is  no 
"  aristocracy  of  labour  "  in  Australia.  There  is  an  artisan 
class,  but  its  standard  of  comfort  differs  little  from  that 
of  the  unskilled  labourer. 

^Federal  Hansard,  July  29,  1910. 
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Evidence  of  the  failure  to  appreciate  and,  in  consequence, 
to  encourage  the  efficiency  which  comes  from  skill  may  be 
gathered  under  three  heads. 

(i)  Little  stress  is  laid  in  the  industrial  world  of  Aus- 
tralia upon  the  grading  of  labour  in  proportion  to  skill.  Few 
trade  unions  impose  any  test  of  competency  before  admit- 
ting a  member.  Once  unions  were  craft  unions  and  re- 
quired their  members  to  be  skilled  artisans,  some  demanding 
proof  of  thorough  training.  Now  the  only  form  of  test 
is  that  a  member  must  be  employed  for  a  certain  period  in 
a  reputable  shop  or  factory  and  receive  not  less  than  the 
minimum  wage.^  Slow  workers  are  not  encouraged,  and, 
on  the  whole,  the  unions  are  suspicious  of,  or  indifferent  to. 
any  proposal  to  grade  tradesmen.  The  tendency,  as  ex- 
plained above,  is  in  the  direction  of  replacing  craft  unions, 
which  consist  generally  of  skilled  artisans,  by  industrial 
unions,  in  which  the  unskilled  predominate.  As  a  result, 
few,  if  any,  even  of  the  craft  unions  give  any  attention  to 
any  other  question  affecting  their  skill  and  status  save  that 
of  apprentices. 

(2)  The  training  of  youths  by  apprenticeship  to  be  the 
skilled  artisans  of  the  future  is  chaotic  and  futile.  The 
attitude  of  the  unions,  representing  the  body  of  workers, 
is  clear,  if  unsatisfactory.  They  began  by  obtaining  a  re- 
striction of  the  number  of  apprentices  who  might  be  em- 
ployed in  each  trade,  and  followed  this  by  a  general  dis- 
inclination on  the  part  of  journeymen  to  teach  apprentices. 
By  admitting  apprentices  to  the  unions,  by  thereby  inter- 
fering with  disciplinary  control  on  the  part  of  their  em- 
ployers, and  by  forcing  up  their  wages,  the  workers  have 
seriously  restricted  the  supply  of  new  mechanics.     Neither 

*Sec  icvidence  of  Mr.  E.  J.  Kavanagh,  M.  L.  C,  Secretary  of  the 
Sydney  Labour  Council,  before  the  New  South  Wales  G>mmission 
on  the  Decline  of  Apprenticeship,  191 1. 
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is  it  any  part  of  their  program  to  foster  or  develop,  within 
the  scope  of  their  trade-union  activities,  a  system  of  indus- 
trial training. 

The  employers,  on  the  other  hand,  are  even  more  negli- 
gent in  regard  to  a  future  supply  of  efficient  skilled  labour. 
They  protest  that  the  apprentice  is  now  economically  un- 
profitable, that  he  is  too  difficult  to  control,  and  too  careless 
of  diligence  and  efficiency.  They  are  unwilling  to  train  a 
boy  in  all  branches  of  his  trade.  The  division  of  labour 
resulting  from  the  use  of  machinery  has  so  specialized  in- 
dustr)'  that  the  attainment  of  thorough  knowledge  of  all 
its  branches  is  impossible  without  definite  and  systematic 
teaching.  The  employers  fail  to  give  that  teaching.  They, 
themselves,  are  generally  only  organizing  heads,  and  can- 
not give  the  personal  attention  that  is  necessary  for  the 
careful  education  of  apprentices,  and  foremen  and  journey- 
men have  no  interest  in  the  task. 

To  make  matters  worse,  industrial  boards,  under  the 
pressure  of  one  of  the  mistaken  ideals  of  trade  unionism, 
are  restricting  the  number  of  apprentices.  Further,  no 
complete  and  all-inclusive  system  of  trade-education  has 
yet  been  devised.  Even  with  good  technical  schools  pro- 
vided, few  employers  are  wise  enough  to  link  their  work- 
shops with  the  school  classrooms,  preferring  to  encourage 
or  compel  their  apprentices  to  attend  the  technical  school 
after  hours.  Life  is  too  easy  and  unskilled  labour  too  well 
paid  in  Australia  for  such  a  short-sighted  policy  to  be  gen- 
erally effective.  The  industrious  youths  who,  under  any 
circumstances,  would  become  skilled  artisans,  are  made 
efficient,  while  the  large  body  of  average  youths  are  neg- 
lected. In  general,  it  may  be  added,  apprenticeship  is  not 
attractive.  Of  the  boys  going  out  from  the  public  schools 
of  New  South  Wales  into  employment,  the  greatest  number 
go  into  unskilled  occupations,  the  next  greatest  number  into 
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commercial  careers,  including  such  positions  as  clerks  and 
shop  assistants,  while  the  skilled  trades  receive  only  from 
one-seventh  to  one-sixth  of  them.  As  a  result,  there  is 
being  trained  in  Australia  a  number  of  apprentices  quite 
disproportionate  to  the  increase  of  production  and  of  popu- 
lation, and  the  consequent  scarcity  of  skilled  labour  has  to 
be  met  by  immigration. 

(3)  The  methods  of  industrial  remuneration  give  no 
definite  preference  to  skill.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the 
arbitration  courts,  in  fixing  wages,  maintain  that  after 
the  living  wage  has  been  secured  there  shall  be  added 
something  for  skill.  This  increment  is  measured,  however, 
by  the  custom  of  the  employers,  and  is  regulated  by  the 
supply  of  labourers  rather  than  by  added  value  produced 
by  the  skilled  worker.  In  general,  no  method  of  payment 
by  results  finds  great  favor  in  the  industrial  world.  Em- 
ployers in  the  past  have  caused  piecework,  a  just  and 
logical  mode  of  rewarding  superior  skill,  to  be  associated 
with  "  speeding  up,"  and  with  an  unjust  reduction  of 
rates,  in  order  to  keep  wages  within  a  conventional  mini- 
mum established  in  their  own  minds.  They  have  thereby 
set  the  fashion  in  divorcing  wages  from  any  measure  of 
productivity.  Now  the  trade  unionists  have  copied  the 
fashion.  They  raise  three  objections  to  piecework.  They 
hold  that  it  is  inimical  to  health,  because  of  the  pressure 
that  is  put  upon  the  worker,  either  unconsciously,  or  by 
organized  team-work.  They  assert  that  a  man  of  character 
is  worth  as  much,  and  will  give  as  much  labour,  on  time 
wages  as  on  piecework.  The  advantages  of  piecework  are 
thus  held  to  be  offset  by  the  demoralization  of  the  labourer. 
Lastly,  they  fear  that  by  the  piecework  system  the  slow 
worker,  whose  needs  are  as  great  as  those  of  his  fellows, 
will  be  penalized.  There  are  none  of  these  objections  that 
cannot  be  overcome,  and  the  maintenance  of  a  minimum 
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wage,  below  which  no  piecework  rate  shall  fall,  suffices  to 
meet  the  two  most  serious  of  them.  This  provision  is 
written  into  every  award  where  piecework  rates  are  pro- 
vided, yet  few  trades  avail  themselves  of  the  system,  while 
others  seek  to  prohibit  it  absolutely.  Thus,  in  1914  the 
Iron  and  Shipbuilding  Trades  of  New  South  Wales  sought 
to  persuade  the  Chairman  of  the  Wages  Boards  in  their 
group  of  trades  to  forbid  piecework.  In  this  they  were 
unsuccessful.^  On  the  contrary,  the  Stove  and  Piano  Frame 
Makers,  a  section  of  the  iron  trades,  consisting  of  highly 
skilled  workers,  obtained  an  award  in  which  piecework  was 
allowed  under  three  conditions : 

( 1 )  The  rate  was  to  be  such  as  would  enable  an  average 
competent  man  to  earn  at  least  10  per  cent  above  the  mini- 
mum wage. 

(2)  No  piecework  was  to  be  done  outside  the  regular 
hours  of  the  shop,  except  in  case  of  a  breakdown. 

(3)  No  apprentices  were  to  do  piecework  during  the  first 
two  years  of  their  apprenticeship.* 

Though  this  trade  has  a  large  measure  of  piecework,  its 
example.  e\'en  under  the  satisfactory  conditions  outlined 
above,  is  not  widely  copied. 

The  result  is  a  tendency  to  a  "  flat  "  rate  of  wages.  Piece- 
work encourages  efficiency,  brings  out  a  large  measure  of 
potential  productive  energy,  and  increases  the  economic 
resources  of  the  community.  In  the  matter  of  wages  it  in- 
troduces a  greater  elasticity,  a  greater  range.  In  their 
graphical  representation,  it  brings  in  a  second  **  i)eak," 
which  is  characterized  by  its  height  and  its  distance  from 
the  "  peak  "  of  the  average  unskilled  labourers.  The  absence 
of  any  large  differentation  between  skilled  and  unskilled 

» A^.  S.  W.  Industrial  Gazette,  August  and  December,  1914. 

*N,  S.  W.  Industrial  Gasette,  vol.  vi,  p.  541. 
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labourers  is  demonstrated  by  a  study  of  the  distribution  of 
wages  among  groups  of  employees.  The  following  table, 
with  the  accompanying  graph,  depicts  the  situation  in  Aus- 
stralia.*  Though  these  figures  are  for  November  1912, 
when  a  special  investigation  was  made  to  ascertain  the 
distribution  of  wages  paid  to  employees,  both  male  and 
female,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  their  representative 
character  up  to  at  least  the  outbreak  of  the  European  War. 
Because  the  element  of  skill,  in  the  sense  of  long  and  special 
training  or  apprenticeship,  scarcely  enters  into  the  industries 
wherein  females  are  employed,  figures  concerning  the  dis- 
tribution of  their  wages  are  not  included. 

DlSTBIBUTION  OF   MaLE  EmPLOYEKS  IN    WaGE   GrOUPS   IK    MaNUFACTUI- 
ING  InBUSTWES  of  AUSTRALIA,  NoV.,   IpIS 


BMPLOYBKS 

IN  THOUSANDS 


Weekly  Rates  of  Wages  in  Shilungs 

^  The  upward  trend  of  the  curve  marked  thus is  due  to  the 

form  of  tabulation  of  those  whose  wages  were  Bos  and  over,  and  has 
no  statistical  relevance. 

Commonwealth  Labour  Report,  No.  3,  pp.  9-11. 
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Distribution  of  Male  Employees  in  Wage  Groups  in 

Manufactures 

OF  Australia,  November,  1912 

Rate  of  Weekly  Wage 

Total  Number  of 
Employeei 

Average  Week- 
lyWage 

Percentage  of 
Total  Employees 
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The  graph  reveals  four  peaks  which  correspond  fairly 
closely  to  the  grades  of  labour  known  as  boy  labour,  appren- 
tices, unskilled  and  skilled  labour  respectively.  The  most 
noteworthy  fact  illustrated  by  the  graph  is  the  certainty 
and  speed  with  which  the  wages  of  adult  men  rise  towards 
the  average  wage,  which  centres  round  50  shillings.  This 
is  a  statistical  demonstration  of  the  effect  of  arbitration  in 
making  a  minimum  wage  available  to  all  adult  men.  But 
the  next  significant  fact  is  the  proportion  of  male  employees 
who  belong  to  the  grade  of  unskilled  labour.  About  36.7 
per  cent  of  all  male  workers  fall  in  the  wage  group  ranging 
between  40  and  55  shillings.  Of  the  workers  of  both  grades 
who  receive  more  than  40  shillings,  this  group  forms  47.8 
per  cent.  These  figures  suggest  that  the  greater  volume  of 
employment  in  Australian  industry,  when  boy  labour  and 
apprentices  are  considered,  is  unskilled.    Further,  the  graph 
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shows  a  short  range  of  wage  separating  the  skilled  from 
the  unskilled.  The  median  wage  is  about  51s.  8d.,  and  the 
"  peak  "  of  the  wages  of  skilled  men  stands  at  a  point  a 
little  above  60  shillings.  If  it  be  admitted  that  trade  union- 
ism and  arbitration  have  raised  the  level  of  the  wages  of 
unskilled  labourers,  it  must  also  be  admitted  that  Australian 
industry  has  not  succeeded  in  effecting  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  the  degree,  the  quantity  and  the  reward  of  skill. 

For  confirmation  of  this  point,  one  turns  to  the  statistics 
of  added  value. ^  Added  value  connotes  the  contribution 
made  by  labour  and  machinery  in  the  process  of  manufac- 
ture, and  is  measured  by  the  difference  between  the  value  of 
the  raw  material  and  that  of  the  finished  product.  Out  of 
this  added  value,  wages,  among  other  things,  have  to  be  paid. 
In  1 91 2  the  average  wage  of  males  was  £128  per  year,  the 
average  added  value  per  employee  was  £193.  Now  in  the  in- 
dustries in  which  the  added  value  i>er  employee  was  less  than 
£200,  (the  average  in  the  last  class  being  only  £182),  there 
were  employed  139,367  males,  or  66.6  per  cent  of  the  total 
males,  and  66, 104  females,  or  89  per  cent  of  the  total  females. 
In  industries  where  the  added  value  ranges  from  £150  to 
less  than  £200  per  annum,  54.7  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
of  males  are  found,  but  less  than  9  per  cent  of  the  females. 
These  industries  included  sawmills  and  joinery,  engineer- 
ing, railway  workshops,  furniture  and  cabinet  making, 
coachbuilding,  agricultural  implements,  tinsmithing,  sugar 
factory,  biscuits,  confectionery,  cycles,  and  twenty-four 
other  industries  each  employing  less  than  2500  employees. 
Industries  in  which  the  average  net  production  per  employee 
was  less  than  £150  per  annum  comprised  a  considerable 
part  of  the  clothing  and  textile  manufactures,  and  are 
chiefly  associated  with  female  labour.  Among  those  in  which 

1  Commonwealth  Labour  Report,  no.  3. 
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earnings  were  between  £200  and  £300  per  employee  per 
annum,  the  most  considerable  were  the  printing  and  publish- 
ing trade,  bricks  and  pottery,  meat  preserving,  aerated 
waters,  tanneries  and  fellmongery.  Those  which  show  an 
average  annual  added  value  of  over  £300  include  smelting, 
the  making  of  butter  and  cheese,  and  gas  and  coke,  brewing 
and  flour-milling.  The  eight  leading  industries  in  1912, 
in  order  of  the  number  of  employees  of  both  sexes,  were 
(i)  clothing  and  textile  fabrics,  (2)  metal  work  and  ma- 
chinery, (3)  the  preparation  of  food  and  drink,  (4)  work- 
ing in  wood,  (5)  books  and  printing.  (6)  vehicles  and 
saddlery  (7)  the  preparation  of  stone,  clay,  and  glass,  and 
lastly,  (8)  furniture,  bedding  and  upholstery.  The  added 
value  in  the  case  of  the  first  was  less  than  £150  per  annum 
per  employee,  of  the  second,  third,  fourth,  sixth,  and  eighth, 
between  £150  and  £200,  and  of  the  fifth,  and  seventh  be- 
tween £200  and  £300.  The  skilled  trades  are  not  disting- 
uished from  the  unskilled  trades  by  any  striking  difference 
in  the  net  value  of  production.  In  so  far,  skilled  labour  is 
not  being  employed  to  its  highest  efficiency. 

Two  factors  often  found  influential  in  preventing  higher 
wages  for  skill  and  in  destroying  the  differentiation  between 
skilled  and  unskilled  do  not  seem  to  be  operative  in  Aus- 
tralia. The  results  established  above  are  not  due  to  a  re- 
stricted employment  of  machinery  nor  to  the  influence  of 
wage-determinations  in  putting  a  premium  upon  unskilled 
labour.  The  extensive  and  profitable  use  of  machinery  is 
reflected  in  the  statistics  of  industrial  development.  Em- 
ployers, on  the  whole,  are  quick  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
new  labour-saving  devices,  and  ready  to  cast  out  obsolete 
machinery.  Though  the  belief  in  the  advantages  of  ma- 
chine production  is  not  so  general  nor  so  powerful  as  in 
America,  it  is  spreading  among  those  who  have  control  of 
production,  including  the  pastoralist  and  the  agriculturalist. 
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Shears  driven  by  power  have  replaced  the  old  hand  shears 
in  the  woolsheds.  The  multiple  furrow  plough,  the  driller 
which  sows  the  wheat  and  distributes  the  artificial  manure 
evenly,  and  the  combined  harvester,  have  been  of  inestim- 
able benefit  to  the  wheat  fanner.  They  have  enabled  him 
to  cultivate  relatively  large  areas,  to  achieve  a  higher  pro- 
duction per  man,  and  to  effect  such  economy  of  time  and 
labour  as  to  make  a  limited  production  per  acre  economically 
profitable.  In  the  dairying  industry,  the  milking  machine, 
an  Australian  invention,  and  the  home  separator,  havc^ 
enlarged  the  scale  and  productivity  of  the  industry.^  In 
the  mining  industr}%  coal-cutting  machines  are  slowly 
winning  their  way  against  the  oj>position  of  the  miners, 
while  improved  methods  of  treating  low  grade  ore  are 
making  gold,  silver,  and  copper  mining  more  profitable. 
In  manufactures  there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  plant 
and  machinery,  each  year  showing  an  increase  approaching 
ten  per  cent  over  the  previous  year.  In  the  period  1908  to 
1913,  the  value  of  plant  and  machinery  increased  43.7  per 
cent.  The  significance  of  this  is  seen  when  the  relations 
between  capital  invested  in  the  industry,  rates  of  wages 
and  added  value  are  examined.  In  general,  as  the  capital 
(investment  increases,  so  do  rates  of  wages  and  added  value.' 
-'  Nor  does  the  relatively  small  difference  between  wages 
of  skilled  and  unskilled  workers  seem  to  be  due  to  the 
influence  of  wage  determinations  which,  by  adding  to  the 
cost  of  production,  increase  the  cost  of  living,  and  thus 
involve  a  cycle  of  readjustments  of  the  minimum  wage  of 
the  unskilled  worker,  with  which  neither  the  increase  in 

'  Figures  concerning  machinery  used  in  other  than  the  manufacturing 
industry  are  available  only  for  New  South  Wales.  In  that  State,  during 
the  decade  ending  191 1,  the  value  of  the  machinery  used  in  the  rural 
industries,  (agricultural,  pastoral  and'  dairying)  more  than  doubled. 
(Omcial  Year  Book  of  N.  S.  IV.,  1912,  p.  577.) 

*C/.  Commonwealth  Labour  Report,  no.  3  ut  supra. 
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the  wages  of  skilled  labour,  nor  the  added  value  from  which 
wages  are  paid,  can  keep  pace.  One  has  to  admit  the  fact 
that  the  adoption  in  a  period  of  rising  prices  of  the  principle 
of  the  needs  of  the  worker,  as  measured  by  a  social  stand- 
ard that  is  ethically  sound  and  economically  justifiable,  has 
involved  this  vicious  circle  of  increased  wages,  followed 
by  increased  prices,  leading  in  turn  to  agitation  for  an  in- 
crease to  meet  the  new  cost  of  living.  Despite  the  preva- 
lent public  opinion,  the  student  of  society  finds  no  adequate 
proof  that  the  full  onus  for  this  increase  in  price  lies  upon 
the  worker.  Increased  wages  arc  neither  solely  nor  pri- 
marily the  cause  of  the  increased  prices.  In  his  report  on 
Food  Supplies  and  Prices  in  New  South  Wales  (1911), 
Mr.  T.  R.  Bavin  quoted  the  verdict  of  the  United  States 
Senate  Commission  in  19 10  and  a  New  Zealand  Report  on 
Prices,  to  the  general  effect  that  trade  unions  were  not  serious 
factors  in  advancing  prices.  He  proceeds : — "  My  own  gen- 
eral conclusion  is  that,  except  in  increasing  demand  through 
higher  spending  power,  and  except  perhaps  in  the  milk  trade, 
increases  in  wages  in  the  particular  trades  investigated  have 
not  had  any  very  considerable  effect  in  causing  any  increase 
in  the  price  of  commodities  in  question."  In  the  case  of 
meat,  Mr.  Bavin  held  that  the  increased  cost  due  to  the  rise 
in  wages  would  have  been  covered  by  a  rise  of  one-twelfth 
of  a  penny  in  the  wholesale  trade,  and  from  one-tenth  to 
one-fifth  of  a  penny  in  the  retail  prices.  In  the  milk  trade, 
where  the  wage  cost  is  relatively  high,  the  increased  cost 
per  gallon  since  1900  amounted  to  only  1.3  pence.  More 
recently  (September  20,  1916),  Mr.  Justice  Higgins,  in 
giving  his  award  in  the  Meat  Industry  Case  (No.  8  of  1913, 
and  No.  19  of  1914)  was  able  to  trace  the  operation  of 
wages  on  the  price  of  the  product  in  the  case  of  mutton. 
The  slaughterers  were  being  paid  at  the  rate  of  27s.  6d.  per 
100  sheep,  a  rate  eciuivaJent  to  less  than  one-twelfth  of  s 
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penny  per  pound  for  a  sheep  of  40  lbs.  weight.  They  asked 
an  increase  of  2s.  6d.,  bringing  the  rate  to  30s.  per  hundred. 
This  increase  would  advance  the  price  per  lb.,  only  ^d., 
bringing  the  total  cost  of  slaughtering  to  less  than  one- 
eleventh  of  a  penny  per  pound.  The  argument  referred  to, 
that  increased  wages  are  the  chief  cause  of  the  increased 
prices  and  the  higher  cost  of  living,  is  offset  by  the  fact 
that  while  cost  of  production  has  increased,  there  has  been 
a  greater  increase  in  added  value  of  production.  The  Inter- 
State  Commission,  in  their  first  report  to  the  Minister  for 
Customs  (April.  1915),  pointed  out  that  during  the  period 
of  their  investigation,  (1908-1913)  the  increased  return  to 
manufacturers  had  aggregated  £62,031,132,  the  increased 
cost  of  production  was  estimated  at  £50,235,646,  leaving  a 
difference  in  added  value  of  £11,795,486.^  This  total  dif- 
ference had  been  made  so  large  by  a  rise  in  prices  over  which 
the  increased  cost  of  production  had  no  influence,  and  which 
was  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  goods  manu- 
factured. It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that  the  increase  in 
the  general  rate  of  wages  has  not  been  such  as  to  produce 
the  tendency  to  increased  prices.  On  the  other  hand,  these 
increased  prices  have  been  a  factor  in  increasing  the  wages 
of  unskilled  labour  somewhat  disproportionately  to  those  of 
skilled  labour.  Nor  have  increased  wages  so  diminished  the 
net  product  of  manufacture  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  pay 
higher  wages  for  skill.  As  the  figures  show,  the  manufac- 
turing industry  in  the  aggregate  succeeded  during  the  years 
1908- 1 91 3  in  realizing,  over  and  above  the  increased  cost 
of  production,  an  increased  gross  profit  of  £11,795,486. 
Other  reasons  than  the  failure  to  apply  new  capital  and  ma- 
chinery to  industry,  or  the  inability  of  Australian  industry 
to  earn  profits  must  be  advanced  to  account  for  the  failure 
to  bring  skilled  labour  to  its  highest  productivity. 

1  Cf.  page  6  of  the  Report. 
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One  reason  may  be  found  in  the  refusal  to  use  the  piece- 
work system  of  work  and  remuneration  as  a  means  of  en- 
couraging and  rewarding  skill.  Piece-work  under  proper 
regulations  of  conditions  and  remuneration  gives  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  fullest  exercise  of  skill,  the  greatest  quantity 
of  production  and  the  highest  possible  remuneration.  The 
failure  to  use  piece-work  implies  a  loss  in  economic  pro- 
ductivity and  a  restriction  upon  efficiency.  In  part,  also, 
the  small  quantity  of  added  value  may  be  due  to  the  scale  of 
production  in  Australia.  In  comparison  with  older  and 
more  established  centers,  its  production  is  carried  on  in  a 
comparatively  small  way.  In  19 14  less  than  4  per  cent  of 
the  factories  employed  more  than  100  hands  each,  but  em- 
braced 41  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  employees,  having 
an  average  of  247  per  factory.  More  than  79  per  cent  of 
the  total  number  of  factories  employed  less  than  twenty 
hands  each.*  There  is  a  tendency  for  the  larger  factories  to 
increase  in  numbers,  though  not  in  size.  It  would  be  almost 
correct  to  say  that  Australians  have  not  learned,  even  if  they 
desire,  to  organize  industry  on  a  large  scale.  Consequently, 
they  suffer  the  loss  of  those  economies  in  plant,  supervision 
and  distribution  which  are  associated  with  the  progressive 
methods  of  business  enterprise  on  a  large  scale,  and  are 
less  able  to  pay  higher  wages  for  greater  skill. 

Herein  lies  a  suggestion  of  industrial  inefficiency  on  the 
part  of  entrepreneurs.  Of  this,  the  Inter-State  Commission, 
after  a  careful  inquiry  into  the  manufactures  of  the  country, 
was  reluctantly  compelled  to  bear  witness.  After  stating 
that  these  industries  afford  not  a  few  examples  of  keen 
business  enterprise  and  the  most  approved  modern  methods, 
the  commissioners  went  on  to  point  out  defects  which  must 
be  held  responsible  in  part  for  the  low  net  output  of  Aus- 
tralian factories.    They  suggested  that  a  careful  system  of 

»  Commonwealth  Year  Book,  no.  9,  p.  475. 
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accurate  *'  costing,"  so  that  the  efficiency  of  each  section  of 
the  plant  might  be  rigorously  and  scientifically  tested,  was 
a  prime  requisite  of  manufacturing  methods  too  often 
neglected.  One  might  suggest  that  this  defect  is  due  to  the 
general  failure  in  Australia,  outside  of  the  professional 
circles  of  the  civil  service,  to  appreciate  the  importance  and 
value  of  the  statistical  method.  The  commissioners  pro- 
ceeded to  criticize  the  neglect  of  manufacturers  to  pay  close 
attention  to  what  is  being  done  by  rivals  in  other  countries, 
as  represented  by  importers.  Under  the  plea  of  the  ''  urgent 
necessity  for  a  greater  appreciation  of  industrial  efficiency," 
they  spoke  of  the  waste  of  power,  the  unsuitable  construc- 
tion of  buildings,  not  only  involving  the  double  handling  of 
goods  and  material,  but  also  interrupting  the  continuous 
process  of  manufacture,  unsuitable  sites  for  the  location  of 
industries,  the  non-utilization  of  by-products,  and,  above 
all,  the  want  of  knowledge  or  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
applied  science  to  industry.  Summing  up  the  effects  of 
these  deficiencies  with  the  question  of  the  tariff  in  mind, 
they  concluded :  ''  These  and  the  want  of  organization  in 
other  directions  naturally  enhance  the  cost  of  manufacture, 
lessen  the  quantity,  variety  and  volume  of  the  output,  and 
render  higher  duties  necessary  than  would  be  the  case  if 
their  operations  were  accomplished  by  the  most  efficient 
modern  means."  ^ 

To  this  industrial  inefficiency  the  trade-unionists  of  Aus- 
tralia, by  reason  of  their  organization,  their  attitude  towards 
capitalism,  and  the  stress  they  lay  on  distribution  rather 
than  production,  also  contribute.  Their  general  attitude 
towards  superior  skill  we  have  explained  as  in  part  the  result 
of  their  organization.  The  more  powerful  the  industrialist 
section,  that  is,  the  unskilled  labourers,  becomes  and  the 

*  Tariff    bwestigation    Report    of    the    Inter-Statc    Comimssion    of 
Australia,  19 14- 19 15,  p.  5. 
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more  the  crafts  are  subordinated  to  unions  covering  indus- 
tries, the  less  obvious  will  be  the  value  and  the  significance 
of  that  skill  which  means  efficient  and  large  production. 
Along  with  this  depreciation  of  skill  goes  distrust  of  capi- 
talism and  the  present  economic  system.  The  majority  of 
the  workers  live  under  the  belief  and  fear  that  most  of  the 
new  wealth,  created  by  greater  skill  or  more  energy  on  their 
part,  would  go  into  the  pockets  of  the  capitalist.  They 
claim  that  the  present  economic  system  is  so  fundamentally 
unjust  that  no  power,  industrial  or  political,  can  prevent  the 
capitalist  getting  most  of  the  increase.  Hence,  they  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  any  proposal  which  seems  to  sup- 
port or  conserve  the  present  system.  On  these  grounds  they 
object  to  such  methods  of  remuneration  as  piece-work,  co- 
operation and  profit-sharing.  In  a  word,  through  fear  of  an 
unjust  distribution  of  the  wealth  they  produce,  they  would 
restrict  its  production  till  they  have  created  institutions 
which  will  "  kill  exploitation  and  capture  Capital  in  the  in- 
terests of,  and  make  it  subserve  the  welfare  and  well-being 
of,  humanity."  ^  Herein  lies  the  truth  and  the  error  of 
Australian  unionism.  A  just  distribution  of  wealth  is  a 
measure  and  a  prerequisite  of  social  welfare.  It  tends  to 
secure  for  every  man  the  opportunity  of  living  a  full  and 
complete  life  as  a  member  of  a  civilized  community  that 
looks  to  him  to  be  a  father  and  a  citizen.  It  will  make  pos- 
sible the  education  of  his  children,  will  guarantee  him  leisure 
to  develop  his  own  powers  and  give  him  security  against  old 
age  and  unemployment.  Hence,  provided  the  total  wealth 
of  the  community,  the  social  surplus,  is  more  than  adequate 
for  its  fundamental  needs,  the  social  welfare  is  conditioned 
rather  by  the  distribution  of  wealth  than  by  its  increase. 
Social  well-being  depends  more,  under  such  circumstances. 

»  The  Worker  (Sydney,  April  9,  1908). 
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on  the  relationship  existing  among  the  various  social- 
economic  classes  than  on  the  aggregate  wealth  of  the  com- 
munity. The  demand  on  the  part  of  Australian  trade- 
unionists  for  a  living  wage  as  the  expression  of  social  jus- 
tice, and  for  an  economic  society  in  which  wealth  will  be 
justly  distributed  and  human  values  given  first  place,  is 
ethically  sound. 

But  any  restriction  of  production  is  economic  suicide. 
Quantity  of  production  is  of  great  sociological  as  well  as 
economic  significance.  It  is  the  fundamental  condition  of 
social  efficiency.  The  primitive  stages  of  society  when 
nomadic  tribes  wandered  without  settled  habitation,  were 
distinguished  by  scanty  and  ineffective  production.  The 
introduction  of  agriculture  marked  a  transition  to  a  higher 
stage  of  civilization  just  because  the  increased  production 
made  such  advanced  civilization  possible.  Later  on,  the 
introduction  and  application  of  machinery  to  industry  led 
to  a  vast  increase  in  population  and  a  great  advance  in  the 
attainment  by  the  masses  of  the  people  of  what  were  for- 
merly the  luxuries  of  the  few.  Nor  has  the  process  whereby 
civilization  advances  relatively  to  increased  production 
reached  its  end.  Two  considerations  govern  this  advance : 
( I )  First,  the  satisfaction  of  the  primal  wants  leaves  the 
individual  free  for  the  development  of  more  ideal  desires. 
Appetite  grows  by  what  it  feeds  on,  and  when  once  the 
material  wants  of  food,  clothing,  shelter  and  fuel  are  sup- 
plied, the  desires  bom  of  opportunities  for  leisure  have 
room  to  develop.  Even  if  any  society  existed  to-day  where 
the  material  wants  of  every  individual  were  met,  there  is 
none  where  the  desires  for  leisure,  education  and  recreation 
have  been  very  widely  or  effectively  satisfied  among  the 
people.  In  most  countries  the  economic  condition  is  lacking 
for  the  realization  of  those  desires,  vis.,  an  adequate  and 
efficient    satisfaction    of    all    necessary    material    wants. 
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(2)  This  forms  the  second  consideration  which  governs 
social  progress.  The  world's  productivity  is  not  equal  to  its 
needs.  The  total  wealth  per  capita  is  insignificant.  Mr. 
Chiozza  Money  estimates  that  of  the  United  Kingdom  at 
£313  per  head  of  the  population.^  The  Victorian  Statis- 
tician has  computed  the  private  wealth  of  Australia  at  £231 
per  head.'  If  the  latter  figure  be  applied  to  the  average 
Australian  family  of  two  adults  and  three  children,  if  it  be 
assumed  to  be  productive,  and  if  its  annual  value  be  reck- 
oned at  five  per  cent,  it  gives  the  family  an  average  income 
from  capital  of  a  little  over  £1  per  week.  Recent  figures  sub- 
mitted by  the  Commonwealth  Statistician,  as  the  result  of  a 
wealth  census  in  191 5,  have  placed  the  total  private  wealth 
of  Australia  at  nearly  £300  per  head,  which  increases  the 
annual  value  of  the  income.^  Even  with  this  higher  rate 
there  is  no  proof  that  the  production  of  Australia  is  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  needs  of  all  its  own  people.  There  need 
never  be  any  fear  of  over-production  while  the  total  wealth 
of  the  world  is  so  low.  There  is  practically  no  limit  to  the 
consumptive  power  of  human  beings  as  they  advance  from 
the  satisfaction  of  primal  needs  to  those  refinements  and 
elaborations  which  gratify  higher  feelings. 

The  conclusion  seems  obvious  that  the  welfare  of  a 
people  depends  in  large  part  upon  the  quantity  of  the  wealth 
annually  produced,  for  only  thus  can  the  material  for  con- 
sumption be  obtained.  Any  increase  in  consumption  in 
consequence  of  increased  purchasing  power  without  a  cor- 
responding advance  in  the  rate  of  production  has  three  re- 
sults worth  attention.  First,  it  curtails  the  creation  of  new 
capital  available  for  increased  production.  Secondly,  the 
proportion  of  wealth  available  for  consumption  to  increased 

*  Cf.  Riches  and  Poverty,  10th  edition,  p.  62. 

•  Vutorian  Year  Book,  191 5- 16,  p.  295. 

•C/.  G.  H.  Knibbs,  Private  Wealth  of  Australia, 
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population  is  reduced,  and,  thirdly,  there  is  no  advance  in 
economic  well-being  in  such  a  society.  The  industrial  sit- 
uation in  Australia  shows  that  the  workers,  at  least,  do  not 
understand  how  a  juster  distribution  of  wealth,  having  re- 
acted upon  social  well-being,  needs  to  be  followed  by  in- 
creased efficiency  and  further  production,  in  order  that  the 
cycle  of  economic  activity  may  be  complete. 

Evidence  in  disproof  of  alleged  restrictive  tendencies  of 
Australian  trade-unionism  is  not  large.  The  workers  them- 
selves, individually  and  through  their  official  organs,  stren- 
uously deny  that  they  are  doing  less  than  a  fair  day's  work 
as  measured  by  physical  ability  rather  than  by  an  artificial 
standard  created  in  a  period  when  competition  and  "  speed- 
ing up  "  were  dominant  factors  in  determining  the  quantity 
of  work  done  per  day.  If  they  be  confronted  with  a  dem- 
onstrated reduction  in  output,  they  justify  the  reduction  on 
the  ground  that  production  should  be  for  use,  not  for  profit. 
As  they  are  producing  enough  for  the  needs  of  their  own 
continent,  they  seek  to  limit  further  production  unless  an 
increase  can  be  made  to  subserve  social  welfare,  by  giving 
more  employment  and  a  juster  return  to  labour.  The  Inter- 
State  Commission  of  19 14,  when  confronted  with  the  spe- 
cific question  of  restriction  of  output,  thought  it  likely  that 
there  had  been  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of  work  done  per 
employee,  but  held  that  the  decrease  might  be  due  rather  to 
the  presence  in  large  numbers  of  inefficient  labourers,  be- 
cause the  great  manufacturing  expansion  had  absorbed  the 
more  efficient.  Further,  it  is  pointed  out,  by  the  use  of  the 
figures  compiled  in  the  following  table,  that  there  has  been 
an  increase  in  the  value  of  production  in  the  manufacturing 
industries,  both  per  employee  and  per  head  of  the  mean 
population,  which,  it  is  held,  is  not  consistent  with  any 
charge  of  restriction  of  production. 
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Value  of  Production  of  the  Manufacturing  Industries  of 
AusTRAUA,  1909-1914 


Year 

Per  head  of  mean 
population 

Per 
employee 

Index  Number  per  em- 
ployee (1911— 1000) 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

»9I3 

1914 

9.81 
II. 01 
12.03 
13.03 
13.56 
13.54 

£ 

185 

193 

201 

908 
971 
1000 
1069 
1116 
1162 

For  the  figures  in  columns  i  and  2,  cf.  Commonwealth  Year  Book, 
no.  9,  pp.  491,  492. 

There  is  seen  to  have  been  a  progressive  increase  in  the 
value  of  production  which  is  not  seriously  curtailed  when 
the  fluctuations  of  wholesale  prices  are  taken  into  account. 
It  is  also  possible  to  establish  for  the  manufacturing  in- 
dustry the  conclusion  which  is  generally  true  of  all  produc- 
tion in  Australia,  that  *'  the  increase  in  productive  activity 
per  head  has  relatively  been  far  greater  than  the  increase  in 
nominal  wages  and  still  greater  than  the  increase  in  effec- 
tive wages."  ^ 

But  productive  activity  in  industry  is  correlated  with 
such  factors  as  the  quantity  of  raw  material  and  the 
amount  of  plant  and  machinery  available.  With  an  in- 
crease in  each  of  the  latter,  and  more  especially  in  ma- 
chinery, there  tends  to  follow  a  proportional  increase  in 
productivity.  The  same  degree  of  energy  applied  through 
the  medium  of  an  increased  amount  of  plant  and  machinerj' 
to  an  increased  quantity  of  raw  material  should  be  reflected 
in  a  productivity  greater  in  degree  than  the  increase  in 
either  of  the  other  factors.  The  following  table  shows  the 
position  in  Australia,  so  far  as  statistics  are  available. 

»  Commonwealth  Labour  Report,  No.  7,  p.  438.  Compare  the  figures 
given,  supra,  pp.  131,  iZ^ 
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Relative  Increase  in  the  Values  of  iRaw  Materials,  Plant  and 

Machinery,  and  Productive  AcnviTY  per  Employee  in  the 

Manufacturing  Industry,  1909-1914 


Raw  Materials 

Plant  and  Machinery 

Productivity  per  Em- 

Year 

Index  Number 

Index  Number 

ployee  Index  Number 

1911— 1000 

1911  =  1000 

1911  =  1000 

1909 

814 

850 

908 

1910 

921 

910 

971 

1911 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1912 

1117 

1090 

1069 

'9>3 

1220 

I179 

II16 

1914 

1263 

1310 

1 162 

For  the  figures  on  which  thii  table  is  based  cf.  Commonwealth 
Year  Book,  no.  9,  pp.  489,  495. 

This  table,  with  the  accompanying  graph,  shows  at  least  a 
decided  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  productive  activity  in 
Australian  industry  to  fall  behind  the  increase  in  raw  mate- 
rials and  plant  and  machinery  used  in  manufacture. 

Other  evidence,  more  positive  in  character,  is  available. 
Some  of  it  is  symptomatic,  some  of  it  statistical.  Thus,  in 
giving  evidence  before  the  Inter- State  Commission  in  19 14, 
Mr.  E.  L.  McCray,  managing  director  of  a  firm  of  engi- 
neers, Sydney,  stated  that  when  his  firm  installed  a  new 
pneumatic  machine  to  do  the  work  of  two  men,  the  union 
organizer  insisted  on  two  men  being  set  to  work  it.  The 
union  held  that  the  machine  should  be  for  the  benefit  of  the 
men,  and  should  not  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  factory  at 
the  expense  of  the  employees.  One  infers  that,  in  this  case, 
as  in  all,  the  general  principle  of  sharing  work,  not  of  in- 
creasing production,  operated  to  shape  the  union  organ- 
izer's judgment.  Further,  the  unions,  in  their  effort  to 
divide  work  so  as  to  increase  the  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed, force  upon  the  employers,  under  the  threat  of  a 
strike,  conditions  of  work  that  are  wasteful  and  inefficient. 
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Relative  Increase  in  Values  of  Raw  Materials,  Plant  and 
Machinery  and  Productive  Activity  1909- 1914 
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The  shipping  industry,  one  of  the  largest  in  Australia,  is 
thus  much  at  the  mercy  of  the  wharf  labourers  or  longshore- 
men. In  the  award  governing  the  conditions  of  employ- 
ment in  that  industry  Mr.  Justice  Higgins  drew  attention 
to  some  of  these  conditions  forced  upon  the  employers. 
They  bear  on  their  very  face  the  proof  of  their  tendency  to 
inefficiency  and  waste. 

The  Melbourne  Wharf  Labourers'  Union  insists  on  a  minimum 
of  14  cwt.  in  a  sling:  so  that  when,  the  other  day,  a  White  Star 
liner  was  discharging  soda  ash  in  barrels  of  8  cwt.  each,  the 
men  refused  to  land  more  than  one  barrel  on  the  wharf  at  a 
time.  The  gear  was  fit  to  carry  3  tons.  The  rule  of  the  coal 
lumpers  in  Melbourne,  not  to  discharge  a  vessel  on  its  first 
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night  of  arrival,  causes  delay,  inconvenience  and  loss:  and  at 
present  I  cannot  see  how  it  is  reasonable.  But  a  letter  from 
the  Sydney  Wharf  Labourers'  Union  to  the  Sydney  Stevedor- 
ing Association  and  other  employers  (4th  September,  191 3) 
is  astounding.  In  the  letter  the  secretary  coolly  "  notifies  " 
the  employers,  without  asking  even  for  a  conference,  of  a  reso- 
lution "  that  the  following  rules  re  working  conditions  are  to 
come  into  effect  after  to-day."  Then  follow  thirteen  resolu- 
tions, all  of  a  substantial  character,  but  they  need  not  all  be 
reviewed.  The  first  is  that  there  must  be  not  less  than  six  men 
trucking  from  each  hatch,  unless  it  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  vigilant  officer  (of  the  union)  or  to  the  secretary  (of  the 
union)  that  such  a  minimum  is  excessive:  and  truckers  are 
to  do  nothing  but  trucking.  The  manager  of  the  Stevedoring 
and  Shipping  Company  states  that,  in  consequence  of  the  reso- 
lution, he  has  to  employ  ten  men  to  each  hatch  where  he  used 
to  employ  only  six  or  scven.^ 

Mr.  Justice  Higgins  drew  attention  also  to  the  fact  that  the 
Sydney  union  provides  for  20  cwt.  as  the  maximum  weight 
of  a  sling,  while  the  Melbourne  union  fixed  14  cwt.  If  the 
Sydney  maximum  was  reasonable,  the  Melbourne  restric- 
tion was  irrational,  and  involved  inefficient  use  of  the  gear. 
Another  instance  is  afforded  by  a  case  recently  before  the 
New  South  Wales  Arbitration  Court.  It  concerned  men 
employed  in  discharging  coal  for  the  Sydney  Gas  Company. 
The  award  under  which  the  men  worked  required  a  gang 
of  five  to  unload  ten  tons  of  coal  per  hour,  while  the  ma- 
chinery at  their  disposal  made  a  maximum  output  of  twenty- 
five  tons  possible.  The  employees  were  induced  to  work 
up  to  the  maximum  rate  of  discharge  by  a  bonus  equiv- 
alent to  overtime  rates.  That  is,  they  were  paid  wages  for 
twenty  hours  for  eight  hours'  toil  at  the  full  rate  of  max- 
imum discharge.     After  a  while  they  wanted  a  sixth  man 

'SC.A.R.,p.7S. 
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added  to  the  gang,  who  was  to  share  in  the  work,  but  be 
paid  the  same  wage  as  the  other  men  were  earning.  This 
demand  being  refused,  they  struck,  but  were  induced,  under 
threat  of  action  from  the  New  South  Wales  Arbitration 
Court,  to  return  to  work.  To  mark  their  dissatisfaction, 
however,  they  reverted  to  their  previous  production  of  the 
ten  tons  per  hour,  whereupon  the  award  was  altered  to  pro- 
vide a  minimum  discharge  of  twenty  tons  per  hour. 

Other  instances  of  restriction  of  output  might  be  quoted, 
but  two  more  will  suffice.  In  July,  191 6,  the  Commonwealth 
minister  of  defence  was  compelled  to  deal  promptly  with 
a  demonstrated  restriction  of  output  in  the  federal  clothing 
factory,  which  was,  at  the  time,  chiefly  engaged  in  the 
production  of  military  clothing  and  accoutrements.  In 
Sydney  the  State  government  erected  new  and  up-to-date 
abattoirs,  with  sufficient  machinery  to  do  all  the  heavy  work 
and  to  cope  with  an  increased  output.  This  business  was  a 
State  enterprise,  entered  upon  as  a  part  of  the  program  of 
the  Labour  party  to  use  the  resources  of  the  State  to  make 
brighter  the  lot  of  the  workers.  The  latter,  however,  have 
not  shown  any  desire  to  serve  the  State  as  an  employer  any 
more  efficiently  than  a  private  employer.  In  this  case  the 
men  reduced  their  output  to  one-half  of  what  was  expected 
of  them,  and  caused  the  costs  of  production  of  this  new 
and  well-equipped  factory  to  be  much  greater  than  it  was 
in  the  older  abattoirs. 

The  New  South  Wales  railways,  which  are  owned  by  the 
State  and  whose  employees  comprise  almost  every  grade 
of  skilled  and  unskilled  labour,  reveal  to  what  extent  in- 
creased wages  and  better  conditions  fail  to  be  met  by  in- 
creased efficiency.  Economically,  they  are  among  the 
state's  best  assets,  and  until  the  financial  year  19 14- 191 5 
had,  under  normal  conditions,  returned  a  surplus  on  their 
working.     At  about  this  time  a  considerable  increase  in 
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wages  was  met  by  an  increase  in  rates  for  both  passenger 
and  freight  traffic.  But  along  with  the  increased  wages  and 
better  conditions  have  gone  a  serious  increase  in  working 
cost,  a  decrease  in  efficiency  per  employee  as  measured  by 
train  miles  in  the  railways  or  by  car  miles  in  the  street 
tramways,  and  a  falling-ofif  in  the  amount  of  work  produced 
in  the  repair  shop.     The  figures  are  as  follows : 

The  working  cost  of  running  trains  per  train  mile  was  over 
3J  gd  in  1907-8;  by  June,  191 5,  it  had  reached  ^s  ^d.  The  net 
receipts  decreased  in  the  interval  from  y  6d  to  2S  od  per  train 
mile.  The  efficiency  of  the  staff  as  measured  in  train  miles 
was  in  1905,  825,  in  1907,  957,  in  191 5,  783.  The  average 
miles  per  car  in  service  in  the  electric  tramways  were  in  1908, 
17,109,  in  191 5,  13,645.  In  car  miles  per  employee  a  greater 
continuous  reduction  is  shown,  from  13,314  in  1908  to  9,635 
in  191 5.  In  the  repair  workshops  the  number  of  engines  re- 
paired from  424  in  1906  to  584  in  191 5,  while  in  the  same 
period  the  fitting  staff  increased  152  per  cent,  the  boilermakers 
148,  and  the  total  staff  153  per  cent.^ 

These  figures  demonstrate  a  restriction  in  output  and  a  de- 
cline in  efficiency. 

It  is  obvious  also  that  the  nimierous  and  costly  strikes 
indulged  in,  seldom  for  any  industrial  principle  of  great 
moment,  are  a  further  check  on  efficiency.  They  do  not 
repay,  in  better  wages  or  conditions,  their  cost  in  loss  of 
wages  and  industrial  dislocation.  With  the  legislative 
chambers  open  to  the  appeal  of  the  worker,  and  with  well- 
equipped  and  sympathetically  responsive  industrial  machin- 
ery available  for  the  settlement  of  those  questions  that  lead 
to  industrial  disputes,  practically  every  strike  is  to  be  con- 
demned as  a  stupid  and  inefficient  weapon  for  the  attain- 
ment of  ends  realizable  by  other  means. 

*  Statement  of  the  New  South  Wales  Railway  Commissioners,  quoted 
in  The  Sun  (Sydney,  July  18,  1916). 
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Practically  the  same  verdict  must  be  passed  upon  the  re- 
strictions typified  above.  They  are  crude  and  clumsy  expe- 
dients for  securing  a  better  distribution  of  work  among 
the  workers.  They  do  not  produce  more  work;  they  do 
not  make  easier,  more  certain  nor  more  extended  the  pro- 
cess of  the  application  of  labour  and  machinery  to  natural 
resources.  They  merely  divide  the  work  to  be  obtained  so 
as  to  give  more  men  the  opportunity  of  being  employed. 
In  themselves,  all  measures  for  steadying  employment  and 
securing  its  distribution  so  that  under-paj^nent  and  exces- 
sive over-time  are  both  avoided,  are  praiseworthy.  But 
this  method  of  securing  more  employment  by  restricting 
production  is  equivalent  to  securing  the  same  wages  for 
less  output.  Such  action  is  economically  fallacious  in 
method  and  ethically  unjustifiable  in  motive.  As  a  method, 
it  has  succeeded  in  separate  industries,  because  its  economic 
burden  is  thrust  upon  the  general  public  in  the  shape  of 
higher  prices.  But  as  a  universal  principle  the  method 
fails.  To  it,  not  to  the  mere  demand  for  a  just  wage,  must 
be  credited  the  vicious  circle  of  increased  wages  and  in- 
creased prices.  It  restricts  the  supply  of  new  capital :  it 
diminishes  the  social  surplus  and,  as  countries  like  Spain 
testify,  where  the  method  has  been  carried  to  its  logical 
conclusion,  produces  an  impoverished  country.  It  produces 
the  paradox  of  a  society,  in  which  human  values  are  ap- 
praised highly,  trending  toward  a  position  in  which  the 
economic  foundation  for  that  high  valuation  is  being  de- 
stroyed. It  is  all  the  more  significant  because,  in  her  manu- 
facturing industries,  as  the  figures  concerning  added  value 
show,  Australian  industry  has  no  great  margin  upon  which 
increased  waste  and  decreased  industrial  efficiency  can  play. 
The  burden  of  increased  cost  of  production  has  to  be  passed 
on  to  the  public,  and,  in  the  main,  has  to  be  met  out  of  the 
wealth  of  the  primary  industries.     It  is  possible  that  the 
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burden  could  thus  be  carried  for  many  years,  but  such  a 
process  is  the  reversal  of  that  by  which  a  nation  attains 
economic  strength.  An  efficient  system  of  manufactures 
reared  upon  the  basis  of  a  wealth  of  natural  resources  fully 
developed  and  wisely  exploited,  carries  a  nation  forward  in 
wealth,  population  and  strength.  This  is  the  program  which 
Australia  must  substitute  for  that  which  has,  by  subtle  and 
tmconscious  steps,  become  a  fixed  principle  in  the  minds  of 
trade-unionists. 

An  analysis  of  the  political  system  reveals  the  same  pref- 
erence for  equality  rather  than  for  efficiency.  In  the  sphere 
of  organized  labour  there  is  great  distrust  of  leaders. 
Democracy,  as  a  whole,  tends  to  be  distrustful  of  men  whose 
abilities  bring  them  to  the  front.  Australians,  generally, 
have  no  distrust,  but  rather  the  warmest  welcome,  for 
ability,  provided  it  is  associated  with  genuine  sincerity  and 
whole-hearted  adoption  of  the  ideals  of  the  political  group. 
But  the  position  of  the  leaders  of  the  Labour  party,  more 
especially,  is  that  of  delegates,  rather  than  representatives. 
They  are  chosen  by  a  cast-iron  procedure  which  enforces 
rigid  bonds  of  discipline  and  emphasizes  party  loyalty. 
When  chosen,  they  are  subject  to  constant  calls  to  defend 
and  explain  their  actions,  and,  if  the  more  recent  trend  of 
the  Labour  movement  is  correctly  interpreted,  are  treated 
with  suspicion  and  mistrust.  By  a  decision  of  the  New 
South  Wales  Labour  Conference  in  June,  191 7,  the  parlia- 
mentary representatives,  who  have  attained  the  local  selec- 
tion which  made  public  election  possible  generally  through 
years  of  service  to  the  movement,  are  to  be  excluded  from 
the  central  executive  of  the  party.  By  this  means,  all  that 
experience  contributes  of  insight  into  motives,  of  knowl- 
edge of  methods,  and  of  clarity  of  judgment  is  lost  to  the 
movement,  and  the  decisions  concerning  a  large  section  of 
the  industrial  ^nd  political  activities  of  the  country  are  en- 
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trusted  to  men  less  tried  in  action  and  less  stable  in  judg- 
ment. Positively,  and  negatively,  this  is  the  selection  of 
the  unfit.  Its  positive  aspect  is  seen  in  the  automatic  exclu- 
sion from  leadership  and  the  involuntary  ranking  as  dele- 
gates of  those  who  have  won  their  way  to  the  front.  The 
negative  aspect  is  less  apparent,  but  no  less  real.  Men  who 
can  be  delegates  only,  not  representatives,  will  not  offer 
themselves  for  selection.  A  person  may  be  willing  to  en- 
dorse a  party  platform  in  loyalty  and  singleness  of  heart, 
but  if  entrusted  with  the  task  of  carrying  out  the  platform, 
will  demand  scope  for  his  own  original  equipment  for 
political  decisions  and  general  administrative  duties.  This 
natural  demand  is  denied  by  the  recent  trend  in  the  Labour 
movement,  which  tends  to  substitute  the  equality  implied  in 
common  membership  for  the  efficiency  bom  of  experience 
and  expert  knowledge.  The  political  and  industrial  intelli- 
gence of  the  collective  group  is  held  to  be  superior  to  that 
of  the  elected  leader,  who,  further,  is  not  trusted  either  to 
obey  or  to  guide  the  group.  A  democracy  that  distrusts  its 
leaders,  with  or  without  cause,  is  on  the  road  to  inefficiency. 
While  large  sections  of  the  Australian  people  do  not  fall 
under  this  condemnation,  that  considerable  section  which  is 
associated  with  Labour  politics  does,  and  through  their  un- 
guided  and  inconsequential  activities  social  efficiency  is 
seriously  threatened. 

In  connection  with  the  vast  quantity  of  industrial  legis- 
lation, one  is  struck  with  the  small  amount  of  attention  paid 
to  the  social  sciences.  By  the  former,  Australia  has  been 
made  a  "  laboratory  of  political  experiment.*'  By  reason 
of  the  absence  till  recently  of  any  careful  study  of  the  social, 
economic  and  political  results  of  such  action,  this  legislation 
has  tended  to  be  either  doctrinaire  or  at  best  a  daring  ex- 
periment. If  it  has  succeeded,  it  has  been  because  of  the 
wisdom  of  its  original  sponsor,  as  in  the  case  of  the  various 
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New  South  Wales  Arbitration  Acts,  or  because  of  the  high 
level  of  intelligence  among  the  people.  Whether  projected 
legislation  is  economically  sound  or  likely  to  be  socially 
beneficial  is  not  a  criterion  in  common  use.  Such  standards 
occur  only  to  the  minds  of  those  to  whom  the  social  sciences 
are  familiar  fields  of  study.  While  a  good  deal  of  attention 
is  given  to  the  pure  sciences,  and  to  scientific  research 
therein,  the  social  sciences,  economics,  political  science 
and  sociology  (history  excepted),  are  given  little  recog- 
nition. Among  the  six  universities  of  Australia  there  are 
but  two  professors  of  economics.  Other  universities  have 
lecturers  on  the  subject.  Political  science  is,  in  practice  if 
not  in  theory,  confined  to  those  who  are  taking  a  law  de- 
gree. Sociology  is,  as  yet,  untaught  in  any  university. 
The  presence  of  a  demand  for  these  sciences  is  evident  in 
the  progress  of  the  Workers'  Educational  Association, 
which  was  introduced  in  191 3  with  the  object  of  bringing 
to  the  masses  of  the  people  the  careful  scientific  teaching  of 
the  university.  Tutorial  classes  in  connection  therewith 
have  been  formed  in  every  State  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and  teach  economics  and  industrial  history  mainly,  though 
sociolog>%  philosophy,  psychology  and  biology  are  se- 
lected. In  general,  however,  there  is  little  endeavor  made 
to  appraise  in  scientific  fashion  the  results  of  the  various 
industrial  and  social  experiments.  Without  such  a  process 
of  evaluation  the  Australian  people  have  no  measure  of 
social  efficiency,  and  are  without  sane  and  careful  guidance 
in  their  program  of  social  reform. 

In  social  life,  inefficiency  appears  in  the  operations  of  a 
class  consciousness  which  hinders  social  harmony.  Class 
consciousness  is  the  solidarity  of  sentiment  which  economic 
and  industrial  organization  have  brought  about.  It  is  sym- 
bolized on  its  better  side  by  the  pride  which  the  average 
man  has  in  the  title  and  status  of  worker,  and  by  his  recog- 
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nition  of  the  fact  that  loyalty  to  his  class  is  a  surer  means 
of  self -advancement,  under  the  conditions,  than  the  follow- 
ing of  his  own  interests.  In  the  political  life  of  the  country 
he  finds  examples  of  the  rise  of  men  who  have  remained 
true  to  their  class  to  positions  of  power  and  influence.  As 
organized,  class  consciousness  is  reflected  in  the  psycholog- 
ical reaction  from  industrial  imions.  They  have  made  diffi- 
cult the  creation  of  an  aristocracy  of  labour,  and  by  the 
preponderance  of  the  unskilled  have  themselves  become  far 
more  democratic  and  socialistic  than  craft  unions  are. 
Their  attitude,  as  reflected  in  the  control  of  the  labour  move- 
ment by  what  is  known  as  the  industrial  section,  is  becom- 
ing syndicalistic.  Their  aim,  so  far  as  consciously  realized 
and  openly  expressed,  is  to  set  up  an  industrial  common- 
wealth, and  among  their  methods  is  that  of  fostering  class 
consciousness  to  the  breaking  point. 

The  presence  of  class  consciousness  in  Australia  needs 
little  other  demonstration  than  is  afforded  by  the  various 
instances  of  social  disharmony.  The  distrust  by  the  work- 
ers of  the  whole  capitalistic  system  in  general,  and  of  the 
employers  more  specifically,  coupled  with  the  readiness  of 
the  latter  to  lay  upon  the  former  the  full  blame  for  indus- 
trial upheavals,  advancing  prices,  and  industrial  inefficiency ; 
the  inability  of  employers  to  understand  and  sympathize 
with  the  objections  of  the  workers  to  competition  and  to 
the  **  law  ''  of  supply  and  demand  in  relation  to  wages,  are 
but  some  of  the  more  fundamental  instances  of  the  dishar- 
mony that  prevails.  More  patent  illustrations  of  the  bitter- 
ness created  by  class  feeling  are  found  in  the  frequent 
breaches  of  agreements  made  between  organizations.  The 
history  of  voluntary  conciliation,  before  the  establishment 
of  compulsory  arbitration,  reveals  the  fact  that  agreements 
made  with  their  employees  by  various  pastoral  and  mining 
associations  were  broken  frequently.    The  recent  history  of 
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industrial  affairs  shows  a  turning  of  the  tables.  Trade 
unions  break  the  agreements  they  have  made  even  more 
readily  than  did  the  employers.  This  fact  becomes  more 
significant  when  it  is  understood  that  industrial  agreements 
are  now  made  under  the  Arbitration  Acts,  are  registered 
with  the  force  and  sanction  of  law,  and  that  their  violation 
is  subject  to  penalty.  Further,  wages  boards,  though  their 
method  is  that  of  judicial  determination  of  wages  rather 
than  of  conference,  nevertheless  consist  of  representatives 
of  both  classes,  and  represent  a  distinct  extension  of  dem- 
ocracy into  the  vexed  problem  of  wage  determination. 
With  all  that,  however,  has  come  no  sense  of  the  social 
duty  of  the  group  to  accept  its  responsibilities,  recognize 
and  endorse  the  acts  of  its  representatives,  and  maintain 
the  agreements  they  have  made.  Instances  are  found  of 
trade  unions  which,  having  been  denied  by  law  what  they 
have  sought,  have  proceeded  by  sheer  pressure  upon  em- 
ployers to  enforce  conditions  of  employment  judicially 
determined  to  be  socially  disadvantageous.  While  in  the 
demands  which  lead  to  the  breaking  of  the  agreements  a 
large  measure  of  right  is  to  be  found  on  the  side  of  the 
unions,  this  spirit  of  revolt  is  distinctly  a  menace  to  social 
efficiency,  and  involves  a  retrograde  step  in  democracy. 

In  the  sphere  of  education,  as  seen  in  its  social  perspec- 
tive, there  is  one  serious  defect,  namely,  its  failure  to  link 
the  interests  of  the  individual  to  productive  tasks.  Educa- 
tion and  knowledge  in  general  should  stimulate  the  creative 
faculty.  It  must  be  admitted  that  constructive  capacities 
which  begin  to  manifest  themselves  as  the  boy  enters  upon 
adolescence,  and  are  afterwards  to  remain  the  essential  part 
of  the  interest  in  work,  have  been  given  opportunities  for 
training  in  schools.  Manual  exercises  of  various  kinds, 
experiments  in  the  science  laboratories,  practical  work  for 
girls  in  domestic  science,  all  supply  the  opportunity  for 
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satisfying  the  desire  to  do  and  make.  But  two  considera- 
tions go  to  substantiate  the  conclusion  that  only  a  very  par- 
tial success  has  been  attained  in  this  regard.  First,  the 
tendency  to  seek  new  inventions  is  not  strong  in  Australia. 
In  a  country  with  vast  natural  resources  and  great  scope 
for  invention,  applications  for  the  issuing  of  patents  are 
not  relatively  numerous,  and  are  confined  to  small  matters. 
Employees  do  not  concern  themselves  with  endeavors  to 
make  their  work  easier  or  more  productive.  Even  if  diver- 
sity of  economic  interests  leads  them  to  refuse  to  assist 
their  employer  in  many  cases,  there  are  enough  corporations 
wilHng  to  reward  an  inventive  employee  to  prove  that  both 
the  desire  and  ability  to  carry  out  original  constructive  work 
are  absent.  Secondly,  the  preponderating  interest  in  recrea- 
tional activities  leaves  no  time  for  the  stimulation  and 
nourishing  of  productive  activities.  Not  only  is  there  a 
willingness  to  surrender  to  recreation  any  possible  increase 
in  productive  efficiency,  but  pleasures  and  amusements  dis- 
place the  opportunities  for  advanced  individual  efficiency 
and  for  civic  service.  The  "  holiday  spirit "  is  too  prom- 
inent, there  is  too  much  preoccupation  with  the  pleasures  of 
the  fleeting  moment.  Education,  invention,  reading,  edu- 
cational travel,  the  cultivation  in  various  ways  of  intelli- 
gence, ability,  industrial  and  scientific  initiative — these  are 
absent  in  any  serious  degree  from  the  leisure  moments  of 
the  Australian.  The  use  made  of  his  leisure  reacts  upon 
the  national  life.  There  is  not  enough  seriousness,  not 
enough  thoroughness,  and,  to  that  extent,  a  loss  of  effi- 
ciency. "  It  is  not  that  he  is  better  than  his  fellows  else- 
where that  fills  the  Australian  with  pride,  but  that  he  has 
more  of  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life."  In  a  word,  he 
values  leisure  for  its  own  sake,  and  not  for  the  part  it  might 
play  in  the  attainment  of  social  efficiency.  He  has  yet  to 
team,  by  the  extension  of  education  and  the  cultivation  and 
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satisfaction  of  the  aesthetic  and  moral  interests,  that  leisure 
must  be  used  for  the  generation  of  moral,  intellectual  and 
material  power  ere  it  can  be  a  criterion  of  material  effi- 
ciency. If  the  expressed  ideal  of  the  Australian  Workers' 
Union, ^  of  machinery  making  more  leisure  possible,  is  to 
be  realized,  the  process  must  be  reciprocal  in  the  sense  that 
the  increased  leisure  that  has  been  secured  shall  be  em- 
ployed in  constructive  as  well  as  recreational  activities.  To 
this  end  a  more  widespread  and  systematic  education  will 
contribute  by  giving  a  broader  general  culture  and  a  larger 
interest  in  life,  and  by  furnishing,  through  vocational  train- 
ing, form  and  direction  to  the  constructive  instincts. 

Two  failures  to  put  health  before  wealth  must  also  be 
noted,  one  the  scarcity  of  playing  areas  for  children,  the 
other  the  failure  to  adapt  hours  and  conditions  of  employ- 
ment to  the  physical  strength  of  women.  The  rapid  growth 
of  cities,  the  overcrowding  that  exists,  with  the  consequent 
scarcity  of  large  areas  of  land,  have  deprived  children  of 
playing  areas  and  sent  them  to  the  streets,  where  physical 
and  moral  dangers  abound.  Thus  the  preventive  work  of 
medical  school  inspection  is  undone.  There  is  more  infec- 
tion in  the  crowded  home  and  the  filthy  streets  than  in  the 
school, '  and  more  in  the  school  than  in  a  well-established 

*  Cf.  infra,  p.  90. 

'C/.  Dr.  Halley's  investigation  in  Report  of  Education  Department  of 
South  Australia  for  1913.  "  Since  my  appointment  1796  cases  of  in- 
fectious disease  among  school-going  children  have  been  reported  to 
the  Department.  ...  It  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  cases  of  in- 
fectious disease  reported  before  the  week  before  the  midwinter  holi- 
days, June  28,  was  39;  then  after  July  12,  56;  and  the  next  week, 
July  19,  115.  The  greater  number  of  these  115  cases  were  cases  of 
measles  and  whooping  cough, — diseases  that  vary  from  21  days  to 
incubate.  Clearly  the  infection  was  begun  in  the  holidays,  not  at  school. 
After  the  Christmas  vacation,  when  the  schools  have  been  closed  for 
over  four  weeks,  we  find  on  December  20,  30  cases  were  reported : 
on  Jan.  19,  120  cases.  This  clearly  shows  that  infection  was  not  duo 
to  the  schools."     (p.  38). 
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children's  playground  where,  through  the  play  so  necessary 
to  the  growing  organism,  health  is  established.  Yet  the 
crowded  and  ill-arranged  school  grounds,  where  organized 
play  is  always  difficult  and,  in  many  cases,  quite  impos- 
sible, remain  the  chief  offering  of  the  community  to  the 
play-spirit  of  the  child.  In  several  of  the  capital  cities  a 
little  has  been  done  to  meet  the  need  of  children's  play- 
grounds, but  there  is  not  enough  public  interest  to  provide 
what  is  fully  necessary. 

The  conditions  of  factory  life  also  leave  much  to  be  de- 
sired from  the  standpoint  of  health.  The  hours  of  work 
are  arranged  without  adequate  discrimination  in  regard  to 
sex  and  age.  Even  if  the  lighter  tasks  of  industry  fall  to 
women,  they  have  to  toil  at  them  the  same  length  of  time 
as  men.  The  pattern  on  which  industry  is  built  was  orig- 
inally designed  for  men.  Gaps  were  left  in  it  where  woman 
could  employ  her  distinctive  industrial  virtues  with  profit 
to  her  employer.  But  the  conditions  of  toil  remained  as  in 
the  original  pattern  without  regard  to  her  constitutional 
peculiarities.  So,  too,  in  regard  to  youths.  Boys  over  six- 
teen years,  and  girls  over  eighteen,  have  to  do  the  work  of 
adult  males  or  rather  to  work  the  same  length  of  time,  and 
to  submit  to  the  same  requirements  concerning  overtime. 
The  results  in  both  cases  are  detrimental  to  health.  Strik- 
ing evidence  of  this  is  furnished  by  a  competent  social 
worker  who  spent  a  fortnight  as  a  factory  hand  in  several 
workshops  in  Sydney. 

Quite  half  a  dozen  times  I  was  asked  if  I  was  an  immigrant. 
I  could  not  understand  until  I  asked  another  girl  the  reason. 
She  replied :  **  We  thought  you  were  an  immigrant  because  we 
so  rarely  see  a  girl  with  a  good  color."  I  was  normally  healthy 
and  physically  fit,  and  our  modern  civilization  denies  these 
blessings  to  its  girl  and  women  workers.' 

»  The  Worker  (Sydney,  Jan.  2,  1913),  article  "Our  Factory  Girls." 
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Some  part  at  least  of  the  evil  results  of  the  continued 
strain  would  be  obviated  by  a  few  short  breaks,  especially 
in  the  forenoon.  Some  shops  and  factories  give  ten  min- 
utes at  eleven  o'clock.  But  the  printers  of  New  South 
Wales,  who  had  allowed  fifteen  minutes  to  their  female  em- 
ployees, were  able  soon  after  to  alter  the  concession  to  six 
minutes  at  any  time  of  the  day.  The  reasons  advanced  were 
purely  economic.  To  give  a  respite  from  toil  for  even  a 
few  minutes  to  one  section  of  the  employees  is  said  to  dis- 
locate the  work  of  others.  Brief  intervals  of  this  sort, 
however,  do  not  dislocate  routine  and  production  in  the 
more  carefully  organized  industrial  processes,  and  there  is 
no  economic  necessity  in  favor  of  unbroken  production. 
But  if  the  principle  of  short  breaks  is  not  endorsed,  the 
other  alternative  is  shorter  hours  for  females  and  youths. 
This  has  become  a  persistent  demand,  which  is  backed  up 
by  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  A.  B.  Piddington,  who  was 
asked  to  report  on  the  hours  and  conditions  of  employment 
in  New  South  Wales.  The  grounds  for  his  recommenda- 
tion will  be  seen  in  the  following  extract : 

The  present  working  week  permits  of  too  great  a  strain  on  boys 
and  women.  .  .  .  Remembering  the  physical  traces  of  fatigue, 
and  sometimes  of  downright  exhaustion,  seen  amongst  women 
workers  at  the  end  of  a  week's  work,  I  am  satisfied  that  if  the 
object  of  factory  legislation  for  the  unprotected  class  of  work- 
ers is  not  merely  to  strike  a  bargain  between  the  rapacity 
whether  of  capitalists  or  parents,  and  the  claims  of  national 
health,  but  to  put  a  barrier  between  defenceless  workers  and 
the  hindering  of  their  development  or  the  injuring  of  their 
health,  then  the  present  maximum  working  week  has  been 
left  too  high  when  it  has  been  placed  on  the  same  level  with 
that  of  the  adult  male  in  most  occupations. 

On  these  grounds  Mr.   Piddington  recommends  that  the 
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working  week  for  women  and  boys  should  be  forty-four 
hours  and  that  overtime  should  be  forbidden  for  them.^ 

Finally,  in  the  presence  of  an  empty  continent  with  tre- 
mendous potentialities,  the  restriction  of  the  birth-rate  in 
Australia  must  be  considered  a  movement  in  the  direction 
of  social  inefficiency.  Until  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  the 
Australian  rate  was  high.'  Then,  in  common  with  other 
countries,  it  fell  at  a  somewhat  startling  pace,  till  it  reached 
its  minimum  in  1903,  when  the  rate  was  25.29  per  thousand. 
Public  attention  was  concentrated  on  the  matter,  and  vari- 
ous proposals  were  made  to  make  marriage  economically 
more  possible  and  to  care  for  child  life.  With  the  return 
of  better  conditions  the  rate  slowly  rose,  till  it  was  26.73  *" 
1910,  27.21  in  191 1  and  28.05  i"  I9i4-  This  puts  Aus- 
tralia ahead  of  Germany,  New  Zealand  and  even  Great 
Britain.  The  death  rate  in  Australia  is  so  low,  however 
(10.51  per  1000),  that,  taking  the  average  for  the  last  five 
years,  the  Commonwealth  stands  third  among  the  civilized 
nations  of  the  world  in  the  rate  of  natural  increase.  One 
of  its  states,  New  South  Wales,  stands  second  in  the  list, 
surpassing  New  Zealand,  which  is  ahead  of  the  Common- 
wealth as  a  whole. 

What  influence  due  to  natural  laws  may  be  at  work  to 
restrict  fertility  in  Australia  cannot  easily  be  ascertained. 
By  some  it  has  been  explained  as  an  instance  of  the  corre- 
lation between  restricted  fecundity  and  increased  consump- 
tion of  food,  especially  of  meat,  which  is  a  large  element  in 
the  Australian  diet.  The  fundamental  thesis  of  this  ex- 
planation has  not  itself  been  proved,  hence  it  does  not  carry 
us  far.    Further,  the  age  constitution  of  brides  has  risen  in 

*C/.  N.  S.  jr.  Royal  Commission  on  Conditions  in  Factories,  1912. 

'Between  1877  and  1890  it  remained  almost  stationary,  being  34.99 
per  1000  in  the  former  year  and  34.98  in  1890,  but  had  fallen  to  27.15 
in  1898  (Commonwealth  Year  Book,  no.  6,  p.  262). 
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Australia  as  in  other  countries.  Marriages  are  later,  and 
hence,  by  natural  law,  potentially  less  fertile.  Later  mar- 
riages are,  however,  only  the  correlate  of  the  fundamental 
cause  for  the  small  families  to  be  found  in  Australia.  The 
rising  standard  of  living  causes  men  and  women  to  postpone 
marriage  till  they  are  in  an  economic  position  to  maintain 
a  family  up  to  the  average  standard ;  and  the  restriction  in 
numbers,  deliberate  probably  as  elsewhere,^  is  the  result  of 
the  desire  of  an  emancipated  and  educated  democracy  to 
maintain  a  fairly  high  standard  of  health,  comfort  and 
decency.  Parents  desire  to  give  every  child  his  natural 
birthright,  a  fair  share  of  the  opportunities  and  privileges 
of  the  conditions  into  which  he  is  bom.  For  themselves, 
they  seek  relief  from  the  burden,  physical,  financial  and 
social,  of  rearing  more  than  three  or  four  children.  There 
is  nothing  mysterious  or  recondite  about  their  attitude.  On 
the  parents'  side  it  is  often  selfish,  as  far  as  their  own  in- 
terests are  concerned,  but  in  relation  to  the  child  it  is  the 
result  of  the  ideal  of  a  good  start  in  life  and  a  free  field  of 
social  opportunity. 

This  desire,  however,  to  maintain  a  high  standard  of 
health,  comfort  and  decency,  and  to  hand  these  down  as  the 
heritage  of  each  child  born,  though  in  itself  valid  and 
praiseworthy,  is  not  its  own  justification.  The  quantity  as 
well  as  the  quality  of  a  nation's  life  is  important.  **  A  large 
number  of  physically  sound  and  happy  human  beings  must 
be  taken  as  a  prime  condition  of  social  welfare."  ^  A 
nation  that  deliberately  over-restricts  its  numbers  is  unfit- 
ting itself  for  that  struggle  of  race  with  race  which  the 
utmost  progress  of  civilization  has  not  yet  found  any  means 
of  avoiding,  and  by  allowing  certain  sections  to  increase, 
where  religious  considerations  or  mere  want  of  foresight 

*  Cf.  Newsholme,  The  Declining  Birth  Rate. 
'Hobson,  Work  and  Wealth,  p.  317. 
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operate  in  opposition  to  the  prevalent  view,  may  alter  its 
very  composition  and  change  the  national  characteristics  in 
a  few  generations. 

Two  principles  overrule  the  economic  considerations  ad- 
vanced in  favor  of  the  restriction  of  the  birth-rate.  First, 
whatever  advantages  may  be  conferred  by  the  presence  of 
natural  opportunities,  man  is  himself  the  chief  factor  in 
production.  By  mental  and  physical  energy  he  transforms 
natural  opportunities  into  raw  or  finished  products.  His 
efforts  create  an  industrial  system  and  a  system  of  ex- 
change, and  react  upon  the  nation  in  the  growth  of  cities 
and  the  transformation  of  the  social  structure.  Secondly, 
man  is  a  market  for  man.  He  is  a  consumer  as  well  as  a 
producer,  a  customer,  not  merely  a  rival.  Hence,  where 
the  lower  classes,  always  the  more  prolific,  increase  more 
rapidly  than  the  population,  the  catastrophe  so  much  feared 
in  Australia  does  not  result.  When  there  are  more  workers, 
and  per-capita  production  increases,  there  is  not  less  work 
for  each,  but  more,  since  there  are  more  consumers.  On 
economic  grounds  the  Australian  attitude  of  over-restric- 
tion and  exclusion  stands  condemned.  This  is  not  the  place 
to  deal  with  the  biological  objections;  let  it  suffice  to  say 
that  the  policy  is  ethically  unjustifiable  and  socially  invalid, 
since  it  places  present  materialistic  comfort  before  the  wider 
welfare  of  the  nation  in  relation  to  its  present  and  its 
future.  **  It  is  not  easy  to  defend  the  prosperity  of  a  people 
who  shall  seem  to  purchase  a  fuller  and  even  a  more  spirit- 
ually complex  life  for  some  or  all  of  its  members  by  a  con- 
tinuous reduction  of  their  numbers."  ^  This  must  be  the 
verdict  of  the  sociologist  upon  the  Australian  people  in  this 
matter. 

Our  analysis  has  served  to  show  that  amid  much  of 
promise  and  social  potency  in  Australian  life,   there  has 

»  Hobson,  op.  cit.,  p.  317. 
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been  a  failure  to  realize  the  purposes  and  aims  of  a  demo- 
cratic community  in  such  an  environment.  An  attempt  has 
been  made  to  actualize  in  the  social  process  ideals  of  social 
justice  that,  in  themselves,  are  commendable.  The  forms 
of  political  administration  have  been  such  as  to  make  pos- 
sible their  actualization  in  full  agreement  with  the  aims  and 
spirit  of  democracy.  The  people  themselves  stand  without 
a  peer  among  the  democracies  of  the  world  for  humanitar- 
ian feeling,  love  of  liberty,  power  of  initiative  and  sotmd, 
good  sense.  One  of  the  freest  and  most  complete  democ- 
racies of  which  the  modem  world  knows,  situated  in  the 
midst  of  an  empty  continent  with  great  resources,  has  only 
inadequately  developed  its  natural  resources,  and  tends,  by 
a  restriction  of  production,  to  destroy  the  economic  basis  of 
social  efficiency.  In  the  political  sphere,  the  distrust  of 
leaders,  the  neglect  of  the  finest  minds  of  the  community  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  problems  of  social  organization, 
and  the  absence  of  any  adequate  scientific  study  of  society 
as  a  guide  to  political  activity  show  that  the  path  to  social 
efficiency  is  yet  uncharted.  Australia  has  used  the  experi- 
mental method  in  the  crudest  fashion,  without  continual 
and  effective  criticism  of  her  working  principles,  without 
thorough  examination  of  her  methods  or  sufficient  evalua- 
tion of  her  results. 

Further,  the  program  of  social  reform  which  the  country, 
under  the  impetus  and,  in  part,  through  the  guidance  of  the 
Labour  movement,  entered  upon  in  1890,  has  been  almost 
exhausted.  A  cleansing  and  revivifying  force  has  spent 
itself,  and  in  its  shallows  and  stagnant  backwaters  flourish 
growths  that  would  have  been  uptom  in  the  full  flood.  A 
movement  built  up  through  solidarity  of  action  and  the 
fullest  respect  for  democracy  has  become  distrustful  of 
leaders,  intolerant  of  freedom  of  opinion,  and  has  developed 
the  caucus  system  into  control  by  a  series  of  cliques.     The 
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economic  morass  into  which  this  situation  has  led  the  work- 
ers of  the  country  has  been  pointed  out;  it  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  its  seriousness  is  greater  than  that  of  any  political 
evils  that  threaten.  The  people  of  Australia  can  be  trusted 
to  express  their  disapproval  at  the  ballot-box  of  that  which 
is  contrary  to  obvious  social  justice.  But  with  the  past  his- 
tory of  capitalism  in  Australia,  and  its  slowness  in  adjust- 
ing itself  to  the  progressive  demands  and  needs  of  the 
workers,  with  a  bitter  class  sentiment  existing,  making 
modes  of  co-operation  and  methods  of  conciliation  difficult, 
there  is  no  considerable  section  of  the  people  ready  to  direct 
social  organization  into  a  new  channel. 

Under  such  circumstances,  the  most  pressing  need  of  the 
country  is  a  program  of  social  efficiency  that  has  arisen 
from  an  examination  of  the  social  process  in  its  successes 
and  failures.  There  can  be  no  merit  in  such  a  program  un- 
less it  springs  from  an  attempt  to  examine  scientifically  the 
development  of  the  country.  Its  value  depends,  first,  upon 
the  accuracy  of  the  prior  analysis  and  examination,  and, 
secondly,  upon  the  adequacy  of  the  projected  remedy.  Nor 
can  there  be  stability  in  the  program.  It  must  necessarily 
be  subject  to  criticism  and  amendment  in  the  process  of  its 
realization.  For  society  is  a  form  of  co-operative  associa- 
tion, and  no  living  organization  is  rigid.  Criticism  should, 
however,  be  formulated  in  the  light  of  first  principles.  A 
concept  of  what  social  efficiency  means  is  necessary  to  the 
possibility  of  continuous  adjustment  of  the  program  to  the 
national  needs.  It  remains  for  us,  therefore,  to  set  forth 
the  concept  of  social  efficiency  before  proceeding  to  a  pro- 
gram. 


CHAPTER  X 
The  Meaning  of  Efficiency 

Social  efficiency  is  the  idea  of  efficiency  applied  to  the 
functioning  of  society.  Efficiency  implies  both  an  ideal  and 
a  measure.  As  an  ideal,  it  means  carrying  out  fully  certain 
purposes  and  functions.  This  is  the  primary  meaning  of 
the  word.  An  action,  a  process,  a  mechanism  is  thoroughly 
efficient  if  it  fulfils  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  instituted. 
This  fact,  that  efficiency  implies  complete  functioning,  in 
its  turn  leads  to  the  idea  of  a  measure.  On  the  one  hand 
are  purposes  and  intentions,  on  the  other  is  the  accom- 
plished result.  It  is  the  latter  which  is  to  be  measured  in 
terms  of  the  former.  The  measure  must,  therefore,  be  a 
ratio  between  what  has  been  achieved  and  what  might 
reasonably  be  regarded  as  a  maximum  or  standard  perform- 
ance. Ultimately,  this  is  the  real  measure,  but  as  other  fac- 
tors enter  in  to  determine  achievement,  it  is  possible  and 
feasible  to  express  efficiency  in  terms  of  these  latter  factors. 
Thus  increased  effort  and  outlay  are  charges  on  the  debit 
side  of  achievement.  So  with  time  and  energy.  Hence 
efficiency  comes  often  to  be  equivalent  to  the  concurrence 
of  a  relative  maximum  of  achievement  with  a  minimum  of 
effort  and  outlay.  It  means  that  the  same  or  an  increased 
result  is  obtained  by  checking  the  misdirection  and  waste  of 
time,  energy  and  money.  In  short,  efficiency  implies  the 
ability  to  carr\^  out  operations  and  realize  results  in  the  best 
way  and  in  the  quickest  time. 

In  application  to  society,  it  means  little  more  and  nothing 
256  [396 
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less.  Society  is  an  organization  whose  functioning  is  open 
to  waste  of  energy  and  effort.  It  passes  through  a  con- 
tinual process,  which  has  a  purpose  implicit  in  its  form  and 
direction.  If  the  nature  of  its  organization  is  neglected  or 
imperfectly  understood,  if  the  social  purpose  and  goal  are 
not  consciously  and  clearly  before  the  members  of  the 
social  group,  there  will  abound  opportunities  for  waste  and 
inefficiency.  Examples  of  such  misunderstanding  have  been 
concretely  analyzed  and  weighed  in  the  preceding  chapter. 
Their  significance  will  be  more  fully  appreciated  after  an 
adequate  analysis  of  the  nature,  purposes  and  functioning 
of  society.  As  such  a  task,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  prep- 
aration of  a  text-book  on  sociology,  is  beyond  the  scope  of 
this  work,  it  must  suffice  to  give  a  slight  sketch  instead  of 
a  full  analysis,  laying  stress  only  on  points  significant  for 
the  development  of  the  theme* 

Society  is  an  organization  of  individuals  who  have  come 
together  in  association  and  co-operation.  The  fundamental 
basis  of  their  co-operation  is  their  like  reaction  to  the  same 
or  similar  stimuli  furnished  by  the  physical  and  social  en- 
vironment. Differences  of  individual  equipment  and  tem- 
perament make  habits  of  toleration  necessary  to  the  exist- 
ence and  continuance  of  co-operation.  As  collective  action 
becomes  more  and  more  necessary,  social  organization  de- 
velops in  internal  complexity.  The  primitive  group,  com- 
pelled by  the  pressure  of  increasing  numbers  to  conquer  or 
emigrate,  is  divided  into  leaders  and  followers.  Those  men 
and  women  who  are  superior  to  their  fellows  in  energy,  per- 
sistence and  readiness  of  response  to  a  situation  become  a 
class  of  leaders,  and  attain  political  prestige  and  economic 
power.     Within  the  group  various  forms  of  industrial  and 

*  This  analysis  of  the  nature,  purposes  and  functioning  of  society 
owes  much  of  its  form  and  content  to  the  teaching  of  Professor 
Franklin  H.  Giddings,  of  Columbia  University. 
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political  co-operation  arise.  Civilization  progresses  in  pro- 
portion as  these  types  of  co-operation  lead  to  the  stability 
of  the  population,  its  increase  in  numbers,  and  the  furnish- 
ing of  an  economic  surplus  which  makes  it  possible  to  meet 
the  wants  and  needs  of  the  people  and  to  build  up  arts  and 
sciences  for  the  enlightenment  of  mankind.  The  quality  of 
civilization  comes  to  be  measured  by  the  security  it  affords, 
the  economic  abundance  it  supplies  for  the  largest  number 
of  people,  and  by  the  emphasis  laid  on  those  habits  of  tol- 
eration and  social  restraint  that  create  and  strengthen  social 
co-operation.  Society  is,  therefore,  an  organization  in 
which  the  power  and  strength  of  an  increasingly  complex 
group  are  made  available  for  its  own  advance.  To  that  end 
social  harmony  is  desirable,  along  with  an  organization 
which  is  not  entirely  spontaneous  but  is,  in  large  part,  the 
deliberate  creation  of  those  sections  of  the  people  that  have 
the  insight,  the  readiness  and  the  initiative  to  meet  the  needs 
of  every  altering  situation. 

The  purpose  of  society  is  to  realize  in  each  individual 
personality  certain  qualities  held  to  be  socially  valuable. 
The  French  formula,  "  liberty,  equality,  fraternity,"  though 
neither  adequate  nor  comprehensive,  is  suggestive  of  what 
these  social  values  imply.  In  its  evolution,  society  produced 
fixed  classes,  of  rulers  and  governed,  of  conquerors  and 
conquered.  The  rigidity  of  these  classes  was  disturbed  by 
forces  which  liberated  the  individual  in  the  interest  of  the 
whole  group.  Economic  betterment  lifted  the  servile  class. 
A  growing  political  consciousness,  after  defining  rights  and 
duties,  led  to  a  conflict  concerning  the  limits  of  rights  and 
duties  that  educated  the  group  in  the  meaning  and  power  of 
its  form  of  organization.  The  physical  and  psychic  dy- 
namic of  increased  numbers  and  increased  economic  and 
political  complexity  furthered  the  process.  All  these  forces 
tended  to  strengthen  and  exalt  personality,  that  is,  they 
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tended  to  produce  a  valuation  of  men  and  women  as  en- 
titled to  respect,  to  the  recognition  of  their  selves  in  the 
process  of  social  interaction,  and  to  the  opportunity  of  equal 
rights  for  the  full  expression  of  their  views  and  ideals. 
To  this  end  democracy  as  a  form  of  social  organization 
was  evolved.  Where  it  resulted  in  a  real  equality  of  polit- 
ical opportunity  and  a  system  of  representative  institutions, 
it  achieved  its  political  aim.  While  great  advance  has  been 
made  in  this  method  of  social  organization,  society  moves 
forward  to  a  better  adjustment  of  the  conflicting  interests 
and  privileges  of  classes  and  castes  and  to  a  fuller  endow- 
ment of  personality.  Men's  feelings  must  be  respected, 
their  views  considered,  their  claims  for  a  fuller  life  weighed 
on  their  own  merits  and  not  discarded  because  they  do  not 
serve  other  men's  purposes.  A  real  equality  of  opportunity 
is  desired,  so  that  no  accident  of  birth,  no  sport  of  circum- 
stances, no  restriction  of  environment  shall  operate  to  pre- 
vent a  man  functioning  in  society  for  his  own  and  every 
one  else's  benefit.  To  realize  these  and  kindred  social  values 
is  the  purpose  of  society. 

Society  functions  through  a  process  of  inter-stimulation 
and  response.  The  individuals  who  compose  it  co-operate 
on  this  basis.  The  stimulation  arises  from  the  physical  as 
well  as  the  social  environment.  It  comes  in  the  needs  of 
safety,  food,  and  sex.  It  increases  in  complexity  as  society 
itself  becomes  more  complex.  The  physical  environment, 
especially  in  the  temperate  and  colder  regions,  challenges 
man  to  meet  the  vicissitudes  of  life  by  setting  up  a  surplus. 
With  the  advance  in  economic  complexity  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  division  of  labour,  this  social  surplus  becomes 
both  an  end  and  a  means.  Along  with  it  goes  a  demand  for 
freedom,  for  the  opportunity  not  merely  to  develop  but  to 
display  personality.  Society  inter\Tnes  here  to  limit  the 
stimulation  in  the  interests  of  social  order.    Thus  the  whole 
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machinery  of  social  control,  created  at  first  as  a  restraint, 
becomes  a  stimulus  in  turn.  But  ultimately  society  func- 
tions under  the  stimulus  of  the  need  for  attaining  a  social- 
ized personality.  Men  work  and  keep  at  work  when  they 
receive  the  concrete  expressions  of  a  recognition  of  the  de- 
velopment of  personality  as  the  social  end.  Among  these 
are  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  an  effective  citizenship, 
recognition  and  social  esteem  in  proportion  to  services  ren- 
dered to  society,  an  economic  reward  adequate  for  the  rear- 
ing of  a  family,  and,  in  industry,  conditions  which  make 
possible  delight  in  skill  and  pride  in  occupation.  Where 
these  stimuli  are  present  in  largest  quantity  and  fullest 
number,  society  may  be  expected  to  function  more  effi- 
ciently. 

Social  efficiency,  then,  connotes  that  form  and  degree  of 
organization  that  makes  the  power  of  the  whole  people 
available  in  support  of  social  ends.  It  includes  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  physical  environment  in  such  form  and  quantity 
that  the  mass  of  the  people  is  lifted  into  a  reasonable  degree 
of  comfort.  It  implies  a  social  ideal  in  which  each  indi- 
vidual is  allowed  the  fullest  opportunity  to  assert  his  powers 
and  abilities,  for  which  he  is  secured  a  just  economic  return 
and  a  valuation  commensurate  only  to  the  value  of  his  ser- 
vices to  society.  Lastly,  it  necessitates  a  type  of  social 
organization,  a  form  of  social  machinery,  in  which  every 
degree  and  variety  of  individual  difference  may  have  power 
and  scope  to  stimulate  to  social  ends.  That  is,  it  calls  for 
the  realization  of  the  fullest  and  freest  forms  of  political 
and  social  democracy. 

For  the  realization  of  social  efficiency,  at  least  three  social 
factors  are  necessary:  (i)  industrial  competency,^  (2) 
social  harmony,   (3)    the  organization  of  society  in  con- 

1  I  borrow  this  phrase  from  Professor  John  Dewey's  Democracy 
and  Education. 
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formity  with  a  concept  of  social  progress.  In  the  stress 
and  strain  of  national  warfare  it  has  been  demonstrated  that 
these  three  are  among  the  chief  factors  that  contribute  to  a 
nation's  strength.  The  nations  that  can  hold  their  own 
against  assault  are  the  great  manufacturing  nations  wherein 
individual  technique  and  national  industrial  organization 
alike  tend  towards  industrial  competency.  The  present 
war,  too,  has  become  a  war  of  nations,  to  be  decided  as 
much  by  the  unity  and  essential  harmony  of  the  nation 
from  within  as  by  the  military  power  from  without.  It 
has  no  better  justification  than  the  creation  of  an  organ- 
ized society  that  will  leave  room  for  progress.  It  also 
bids  fair  to  demonstrate  that  a  political  and  social  democ- 
racy has  within  it  the  capacity  for  efficiency  and  prog- 
ress. War  is,  however,  not  the  ultimate  nor  only  test  of 
social  efficiency.  For  the  furtherance  of  the  health,  wel- 
fare and  happiness  of  the  individual  citizens,  and  for  the 
advance  of  civilization,  these  factors  are  as  influential  in 
peace.  They  are  among  the  chief  means  whereby  society 
realizes  its  purposes. 

Industrial  competency  includes,  first,  a  careful  survey  of 
the  natural  resources  and  the  formulation  of  methods  for 
their  development.  Industry  builds  on  what  nature  sup- 
plies. Man  may  be  ignorant  or  wasteful  of  these  resources. 
In  either  case  inefficiency  is  promoted,  though  the  latter 
trait  is  more  disastrous,  since  it  involves  the  depletion  of 
the  capital  fund.  Waste  is,  however,  best  checked  by  full 
knowledge  of  potentialities  and  by  a  scientifically  planned 
development  of  what  is  available.  Thus,  for  instance,  a 
community  which  was  aware  of  the  extreme  limit  of  its  re- 
sources in  coal,  iron,  silver,  and  oil,  would  feel  the  neces- 
sity of  conserving  its  supplies,  and  under  this  pressure  would 
seek  to  eliminate  waste  in  mining.  So  with  the  nation's 
forests.     Where  the  people  realize  the  value  of  foresting 
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the  hillsides  and  in  maintaining  the  regular  flow  of  rivers, 
there  will  be  less  waste  and  more  concerted  action  to  re- 
clothe  the  hillsides  with  native  timber.  Nowhere,  however, 
is  there  so  much  need  of  a  careful  survey  of  natural  re- 
sources as  in  the  case  of  the  production  of  food.  It  does 
not  seem  to  be  true  that  there  is  always  in  the  world  a 
superabundance  of  food.  It  seems  more  true  that,  through 
wars,  climatic  pulsations  and  other  forces  less  clearly  un- 
derstood, there  have  been  recurrent  periods  of  world-wide 
scarcity,  if  not  of  famine.  With  increased  numbers  and  a 
corresponding  diminution  of  new  and  hitherto  unproduc- 
tive areas  whose  rapid  exploitation  can  be  used  as  an  offset, 
the  possibility  of  such  periods  of  scarcity  increases.  Any 
nation,  therefore,  that  desires  either  to  feed  its  own  people 
or  to  produce  a  surplus  of  food  to  exchange  for  the  manu- 
factured products  of  other  countries  has  to  develop  its  pas- 
ture and  agriculture  to  the  fullest.  To  this  end  scientific 
knowledge  must  be  applied  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  to  the 
means  by  which  its  fullest  productivity  can  be  realized,  and 
to  the  organization  by  which  the  farmer  markets  his  prod- 
ucts. The  physical  and  social  sciences  are  alike  included. 
The  soil  chemist,  the  breeder  of  new  seed  varieties,  the  scien- 
tific irrigation  engineer,  the  expert  in  rural  economics  and 
rural  sociology  must  be  put  to  work  if  the  soil  is  to  be  made 
to  produce  all  that  is  possible.  A  country  with  rich  soil  may 
be  able  for  a  while  to  do  without  any  of  them,  but  she  is 
sowing  a  bitter  harvest  of  inefficiency  through  soil  deple- 
tion, rural  depopulation,  and  decreased  food  productivity 
manifest  in  rising  prices.  Unless,  therefore,  a  society  is  to 
be  stunted  in  material  development  or  subjected  to  great 
waste  and  injurious  exploitation,  it  must  survey  its  re- 
sources. It  must  formulate  plans  so  that  waste  will  be 
eliminated  in  mining,  forests  will  be  conserved,  agriculture 
developed  along  scientific  lines,  the  land  put  to  its  best  use, 
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and  the  full  return  of  his  labour  assured  to  the  farmer 
through  efficient  economic  organization. 

Second  among  the  factors  in  the  realization  of  industrial 
competency  is  the  training  of  men  to  use  industry  to  its 
highest  productivity  for  social  ends.  This  training  involves 
employers  and  employed.  The  former  are  anxious  to  in- 
crease the  productivity  of  industry,  but  their  end  is  private 
profit.  In  their  absorption  in  the  pursuit  of  that  end  they 
have  tended  to  forget  that  industry  is  a  social  function  and 
that  its  human  costs  are  more  important  than  any  other 
costs.  Further,  they  are  only  beginning  to  learn  that  a 
more  acute  economic  analysis  has  shown  that  profits  arise 
from  some  advantage  the  credit  for  which  is  due  more  to 
organized  society  than  to  the  individual.  If  a  profit  re- 
mains after  raw  material  and  labour  are  paid  for,  after  the 
normal  interest  on  capital  has  been  met,  and  compensation 
for  risk  and  management  paid  to  the  entrepreneur,  it  passes 
into  private  hands  largely  to  the  detriment  of  organ- 
ized society.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  employers  de- 
sirous of  realizing  social  efficiency  should  learn  to  direct 
industry  within  the  limits  of  economic  cost  above  defined 
and  with  full  attention  to  human  values.  Even  within 
these  limits  of  economic  cost,  within  which  most  competitive 
businesses  work,  there  is  scope  for  much  efficiency,  but 
there  are  grave  risks  of  neglecting  the  human  factor. 
Thus  the  so-called  system  of  scientific  management,  as  con- 
trolled by  and  worked  in  the  interests  of  employers,  is  at 
present  feudal  in  its  organization,  mechanical  in  its  method, 
and  alien  to  much  that  psychology  and  sociology  have  taught 
of  the  place  and  worth  of  human  personality  in  the  develop- 
ing process  of  democracy.  Industrial  competency,  which 
may  be  secured  along  the  line  of  a  scientific  regulation  of 
toil  towards  the  highest  productivity  combined  with  a  mini- 
mum of  effort,  cannot  come  till  the  employers  have  found 
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the  opportunities  for  the  workers  to  become  integral  parts 
of  industry. 

On  the  part  of  the  employees  the  stress  must  be  laid  on 
the  fullest  production.  They  have  an  idea  of  the  social 
purpose  of  industry,  but  their  method  of  realization  tends 
to  produce  a  poorer,  not  a  richer,  society.  They  need  to 
learn  the  value  of  skill  and  the  desirability  of  enhanced  pro- 
duction. Their  position,  individually  and  collectively,  is  to 
be  bettered  only  by  giving  industry  and  agriculture  increased 
productive  power.  Without  minimizing  the  value  or  need 
of  a  just  distribution  of  the  wealth  produced,  the  student  of 
social  and  economic  changes  must  stress  the  desirability  of  a 
larger  product.  The  justest  distribution  that  human  in- 
genuity could  devise  or  social  organization  effect  would 
leave  much  room  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  wants  of  civi- 
lized man.  Increasing  productivity  is  the  resultant  of  an 
effective  use  of  machinery  combined  with  increasing  indi- 
vidual excellence  in  work  and  skilful,  economical  manage- 
ment. In  every  one  of  these  factors  skill  is  a  prerequisite. 
Machinery  that  will  free  the  energies  of  men  and  deliver 
up  in  fuller  measure  the  products  of  natural  resources  is  the 
result  of  the  inventions  of  skilled,  trained  minds.  Indi- 
vidual excellence  in  work  and  economical  management  are 
alike  proportionate  to  the  degree  of  training  and  skill  mani- 
fested. 

But  neither  care  on  the  part  of  the  employer  for  the 
human  and  social  values  in  production,  nor  desire  on  the 
employee's  part  for  increased  productivity  will  secure  in- 
dustrial competency  without  co-operation.  Production  is  a 
partnership  of  society,  the  employer  and  the  employee. 
Failure  to  make  this  co-operation  is  a  striking  phenom- 
enon in  the  development  of  the  industrial  revolution^ 
Nevertheless  many  signs  of  the  recognition  and  realization 
of  this  partnership  have  already  marked  social  development. 
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By  legislation  concerning  the  conditions  of  labour  and  the 
distributicMi  of  the  product,  society  has  maintained  its  rights 
in  the  association.  With  the  advance  of  democracy  there 
has  come,  mainly  from  the  working  class,  a  demand  for  a 
social  as  well  as  a  political  democracy.  Their  demands  are 
often  short-sighted,  their  methods  blind  and  clumsy,  some- 
times stupid  and  disruptive,  sometimes  anarchical.  But  be- 
hind both  demands  and  methods  is  a  feeling  after  an  organ- 
ization on  the  lines  of  that  co-operation  and  respect  for 
personality  that  characterize  democracy.  Industry,  as  it  is 
organized  to-day,  is  autocratic.  Conditions  of  work  and 
hours  of  labour  are  determined  by  the  employer,  unless  soci- 
ety has  intervened.  Higher  rates  of  wages  and  all  methods 
of  rewarding  efficiency  and  greater  skill  are  optional  with 
him.  His  foremen  have  such  powers  of  dismissal  that  a 
man  with  a  grievance  has  little  chance  for  conciliation  over 
it.  The  period  of  employment  is  controlled  by  forces  over 
which  the  worker  himself  can  have  but  little  control,  and 
the  employer  not  much  more.^  Against  all  this,  the  workers 
generally  are  protesting  so  vehemently  that  the  older  order 
of  co-operation,  in  which  the  worker  co-operated  through 
ready  and  even  submissive  obedience,  has  given  place  to  one 
of  conflict  and  disharmony.  The  student  of  society,  appre- 
ciative of  the  rhythmic  nature  of  its  progress,  hopes  that 
this  is  but  a  transition  period,  the  trough  of  a  wave  whose 
succeeding  crest  will  reveal  a  type  of  co-operation  in  accord 
with  the  democratic  spirit  of  the  age.  Social  philosopher, 
economist  and  sociologist  are  alike  convinced  that  industrial 
democracy  is  that  form  of  co-operation  towards  which  the 
social  process  is  tending.  Industry  is  the  one  conspicuous 
social  institution  that  resists  the  influence  of  democracy. 
What  changes  it  will  undergo  before  it  has  attained  relative 

*  Cf.    article  by  Ordway  Tcad  in   American  Journal  of  Sociology, 
vol.  xxiii,  pp.  31-37,  entitled  '*  Trade  Unions  and  Efficiency." 
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stability  again  cannot  be  foretold  by  any  one.  The  workers 
are  demanding  an  equal  voice  with  the  employer  in  condi- 
tions of  labour,  hours  of  work,  conditions  of  remuneration 
and  the  manners  and  practices  of  foremen/  Some  reason- 
able degree  of  acquiescence  in  these  demands  is  called  for 
both  practically  and  ideally  ere  peace  will  reign  in  industry. 
Such  co-operation  will  lay  great  demands  upon  the 
worker,  both  individually  and  collectively.  Even  in  his  ad- 
vocacy of  industrial  democracy  there  is  a  strong  under- 
current of  class  bitterness  and  the  desire  to  set  a  triumphant 
proletariat  over  all  other  sections.  He  needs  to  learn  the 
economic  and  social  values  of  industrial  democracy,  to  see 
that  form  of  organization  as  the  corollary  of  the  demo- 
cratic process.  But  even  more  does  he  need  education  in 
those  qualities  and  capacities  which  are  necessary  for  part- 
nership in  industry.  The  sense  of  responsibility,  power  of 
judgment,  ability  to  organize  work,  to  determine  costs,  and 
to  recognize  the  conditions  of  profitable  labour,  are  all  neces- 
sary. They  are  not  to  be  learned  in  a  day.  Through  their 
distrust  of  the  present  economic  system,  and  their  obses- 
sion of  what  is  at  the  best  a  far-distant  ideal,  the  workers 
have  been  blind  to  the  more  obvious  lines  along  which  the 
present  system  is  to  be  transcended  and  reformed.  They 
have  not  used  their  collective  organizations  in  such  a  way 
as  to  have  gained  by  experience  the  requisite  qualities.  Co- 
operative production  and  distribution,  one  at  least  of  the 
methods  whereby  the  necessary  training  could  have  been 
acquired,  has  had  relatively  little  support.  The  growth  of 
large  monopolies  and  trusts  has  deprived  this  form  of  eco- 
nomic organization  of  its  value  and  significance  as  a  train- 
ing school  in  responsibility  and  judgment,  and  in  the  eco- 
nomics of  production.     No  detailed  plan  for  education  in 

1  Cf.  for  example,  the  speech  of  the  president  of  the  English  Trade 
Union  Congress,  September,  1916. 
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these  qualities  can  be  submitted ;  it  can  arise  only  from  the 
slow  and  gradual  evolution  of  business  forms.  But  certain 
steps  can  be  taken,  all  of  which  will  react  progressively 
upon  industrial  competency. 

First,  there  can  be  given  to  the  working  classes,  or  at  least 
to  their  leaders,  a  fairly  adequate  education  in  economics 
and  sociology.  Through  the  former  they  will  get  a  theo- 
retical acquaintance  with  the  process  and  the  problems  of 
production.  The  latter  will  give  them  a  clearer  idea  of  the 
trend  of  human  society,  and  of  the  place,  significance  and 
influence  of  each  class  therein.^  Secondly,  the  more  formal 
education  of  the  schools,  by  an  extension  of  its  vocational 
and  technical  aspects,  can  be  made  a  training  in  the  organ- 
ization of  work.  Technical  schools  can  train  foremen  as 
well  as  skilled  artisans,  while  the  earlier  vocational  instruc- 
tion can  include  a  theoretical  acquaintance  with  the  forms 
and  methods  of  business  as  well  as  of  trades. 

But  training  in  responsibility  and  judgment  can  come 
only  by  experience.  The  workers,  through  their  duly 
elected  representatives,  must  have  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  actual  problems  and  difficulties  of  business  before 
they  will  be  ready  for  fruitful  co-operation.  The  road  to 
such  experience  is  beset  by  the  fears  of  individualists  and 
the  dreams  of  collectivists.  The  large  numbers  of  state- 
controlled  industries  in  every  Western  country  to-day 
afford  the  desired  opportunity.  Attention  has  been  drawn 
to  the  paradox  of  a  state  where  a  large  number  of  enter- 
prises are  directed  by  the  state,  and  yet  where  the  workers 
give  grudging  and  inefficient  service.  The  paradox  lies  in 
the  fact  that  one  expects  such  a  measure  of  state  socialism 
to  be  the  stimulus  and  the  opportunity  for  the  working 

*  For  a  method  of  making  such  instruction  available  to  working  men, 
•cc  the  explanation  of  the  working  of  the  English  university  tutorial 
classes,  as  described  by  Albert  Mansbridge:  University  Tutorial  Classes. 
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classes  to  adopt  such  enterprises  as  their  own,  study  the 
methods,  conditions  and  results  of  their  operation,  and  by 
their  interest  therein  acquire  a  sense  of  responsibility  and 
the  good  judgment  that  comes  only  from  practical  experi- 
ence. Without  education  in  these  qualities  and  capacities, 
demands  for  industrial  democracy  will  be  resisted  as  inim- 
ical to  efficiency,  and  the  industrial  competency  which  waits 
on  co-operation  will  be  correspondingly  delayed. 

Lastly,  industrial  competency  includes  the  securing  of  a 
social  surplus,  an  excess  of  wealth.  The  presence  of  such  a 
surplus  means  social  energy,  ability  to  meet  new  exigencies 
and  trying  situations.  It  implies  the  possibility  of  new  ex- 
periments. Only  a  wealthy  country  can  afford  the  experi- 
ments and  changes  through  which  social  efficiency  is  real- 
ized. For  efficiency  is  not  measured  by  the  presence  in  the 
national  exchequer  of  a  financial  surplus.  Efficiency  is 
measured  by  the  proportion  in  which  the  state  realizes  its 
own  collective  purposes,  and  by  the  readiness  with  which 
the  social  machinery  can  be  adapted  to  changes  in  the  pur- 
poses and  methods  of  government.  Taxation,  by  which  the 
national  exchequer  is  replenished,  is  one  of  the  greatest  aids 
to  good  government,  but  to  increase  or  diminish  its  quan- 
tity is  not  one  of  the  ends  of  government.  Business-like 
and  economical  administration  of  funds  provided  is  a  mark 
of  efficiency,  but  reduced  taxation  can  only  come  from  a 
restriction  of  the  functions  of  government  or  from  a  gen- 
eral increase  in  wealth,  so  that  the  burden  falls  less  heavily 
on  each  individual.  As  social  efficiency  implies  an  increase 
rather  than  a  decrease  in  the  functions  of  government,  it 
follows  that  the  cost  of  efficient  government  is  to  be  met  by 
increased  productivity,  increased  and  more  justly  distrib- 
uted wealth,  and  these  in  their  turn  are  the  product  of  an 
industrial  competency  which  puts  a  premium  on  skill,  in- 
dustry, responsibility  and  judgment. 
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Social  harmony  is  probably  more  important  than  indus- 
trial competency.  The  unity  and  cohesion  of  a  nation  are 
more  considerable  factors  in  any  success  it  achieves  than  is 
the  efficiency  of  the  individuals  who  compose  it.  Social 
power  is  the  resultant  of  the  organized  competency  of  the 
various  groups.  This  resultant  is  determined  in  direction 
and  in  magnitude  by  the  degree  to  which  the  organized 
groups  co-operate.  Society  is  composed  of  groups  bound 
together,  and  separated  from  one  another,  by  interests  more 
or  less  divergent.  The  disruptive  power  of  these  divergent 
interests  depends  on  the  extent  to  which  privileges  have 
been  established.  Privileges  are  the  bulwarks  of  classes 
and  castes,  the  outward  signs  of  class  consciousness,  and 
the  objects  round  which  class  conflict  centers.  Class  con- 
sciousness is  more  than  the  recognition  of  common  ends  in 
an  exclusive  group.  It  is  a  disposition  to  allow  this  corre- 
lation of  mutual  interests  and  group  sympathy  to  dominate 
political,  economic  and  industrial  activity.  If  it  were  only 
what  the  former  definition  implies,  it  would  have  great 
value,  sociologically  considered.  It  would  be  a  mode  of  in- 
ternal discipline,  whereby  each  group  would  be  made  to 
play  its  due  part  in  the  social  process.  The  influence  of  an 
aristocracy  in  England,  no  less  than  that  of  the  workers 
upon  Australian  social  development,  is  due  to  the  binding 
force  of  this  sentiment  of  solidarity.  But  when  a  group  of 
men  feel  that  they  are  being  discriminated  against,  and  de- 
prived of  privileges  which  others  enjoy,  they  tend  to  co- 
operate for  the  purpose  of  securing  their  share  of  those 
privileges.  This  co-operation  dominates  their  social,  polit- 
ical and  economic  outlook,  creates  class  consciousness,  and 
leads  to  social  conflict.  The  free  operation  of  social  forces 
is  checked  by  the  barriers  which  are  raised  by  stratification 
along  the  lines  of  class.  Social  prejudice  and  class  bias 
stultify  the  operation  and  restrict  the  influence  of  all  that 
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would  tend  to  bind  society  together  and  lead  to  its  advance. 
Consequently,  in  the  conflict  which  arises,  social  control  is 
weakened,  and  either  progress  is  realized,  or  a  drift  towards 
disorder  and  anarchy  sets  in. 

Qass  conflict  arises,  therefore,  as  a  result  in  part  of  the 
struggle  against  privilege.  While  privilege  exists,  and 
while  educational  advancement  makes  men  more  sensitive 
to  its  presence,  class  conflict  will  tend  to  perpetuate  itself. 
On  its  worst  side,  this  conflict  will  be  aimed,  as  in  the  Marx- 
ian propaganda,  at  the  destruction  of  privileges  and  their 
appropriation,  without  plan  or  purpose,  by  the  unprivi- 
leged. On  its  better  side,  the  conflict  is  over  the  assertion 
of  what  is  deemed  to  be  a  right.  It  is  actuated  by  a  desire 
for  a  better  adjustment  of  conflicting  interests,  a  desire  that, 
in  its  turn,  is  born  of  a  higher  ideal  of  social  order,  esteemed 
as  juster  or  nobler  in  some  sense.  It  is  an  attempt  to  bring 
about  a  readjustment  which  will  establish  this  new  rela- 
tionship. 

Understood  in  this  sense,  social  conflict  is  recognized  as  a 
normal  element  in  the  process  of  social  development,  while 
class  conflict  and  the  class  consciousness  on  which  it  de- 
pends lose  their  alleged  necessity  in  the  social  order.  Un- 
less society  is  static,  there  is  but  slight  ground  for  fixed 
opposition  between  groups.  Such  an  attitude  tends  to  in- 
crease hostility  and  widen  the  gap  between  classes  rather 
than  hasten  social  readjustment.  The  way  out  is  not  to  be 
found  through  the  overthrow  and  destruction  of  any  one 
class,  with  all  its  influence  and  possessions,  for  that  is  the 
negation  of  social  order  and  a  challenge  to  social  progress. 
Nor  is  the  mere  abandonment  of  special  privileges  all  that 
is  required  to  subdue  social  conflict.  If  its  aim  were  the 
destruction  or  expropriation  of  privileges,  this  method 
would  suffice.  But  with  the  insistence  on  a  readjustment  of 
social  relationship  as  the  aim  of  the  social  struggle,  class 
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conflict  can  be  turned  into  social  harmony,  first,  by  trans- 
ferring the  emphasis  from  those  factors  that  create  class 
consciousness  on  to  the  rights  which  are  at  issue,  and,  sec- 
ondly, by  securing  some  general  consensus  of  opinion  as  to 
those  social  ideals  which  are  of  the  most  value  to  society. 

These  two  methods  are  related,  in  that  they  imply  a  fuller 
analysis  and  a  far  more  widespread  knowledge  of  the 
social  process  than  is  common.  Without  these,  there  can 
be  no  basis  for  the  valuation  of  the  right  demanded  nor 
for  the  readiness  to  shift  the  aim  of  the  conflict  from  the 
preservation  of  vested  rights  to  the  establishment  of  a  social 
ideal.  These  methods,  therefore,  because  of  what  is  re- 
quired for  their  functioning,  seem  to  have  something  ideal 
and  fantastic  about  them.  Yet  they  are  logically  necessary 
and  far  from  impossible.  They  follow  necessarily  from 
the  nature  and  aims  of  social  conflict.  For  the  conflict  is 
not  between  fixed  groups  that  differ  widely  in  all,  or  most, 
interests,  but  between  ideas  that  dominate  men  and  women 
in  various  groups.  When  the  emphasis  is  shifted  to  these 
dominant  ideals,  their  acceptance  by  persons  in  different 
groups  will  become  manifest.  The  worker  will  then  find  on 
his  side  many  types  of  men  whom  class  consciousness  pre- 
viously hindered  from  espousing  his  ideals.  The  wealthy 
and  educated  conservative  will  find  among  the  workers 
some,  at  least,  to  whom  his  ideals  appeal.  Thus  social  har- 
mony will  be  furthered  so  far  as  it  can  be  by  the  resolution 
of  a  class  consciousness  based  on  feeling  into  a  willingness 
to  intellectually  evaluate  differences  of  standards  and  ideals. 

Yet  social  harmony  will  not  be  assured  till  there  is  some 
relative  agreement  upon  social  ideals  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  compose  the  social  group.  Fundamentally,  disagree- 
ment upon  the  ideals  followed  in  the  past  is  the  real  cause 
of  social  conflict.  The  more  divergent  are  these  ideals  and 
the  more  fundamental  the  relations  they  involve,  the  more 
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bitter  will  be  the  conflict.  Of  the  truth  of  this  statement 
the  present  European  War  is  an  illustration.  A  rapproche- 
ment between  such  conflicting  ideals  would  ease  some  of  the 
bitterness.  But,  in  the  last  resort,  the  creation  of  social  val- 
ues, consciously  recognized  and  pursued,  into  which  divergent 
purposes  are  transmuted,  alone  can  produce  social  harmony. 
The  enunciation  of  these  social  values  is  the  work  of  soci- 
ology. Through  a  clearer  knowledge  of  the  nature  and 
purpose  of  society,  of  the  conditioning  environment  in 
which  it  functions,  and  of  the  temperament  and  interactions 
of  its  component  individuals,  these  ideals  can  be  attained. 
The  creation  of  a  harmonious  social  order  waits,  then,  their 
organization  and  realization  in  society. 

Social  efficiency  includes,  finally,  the  organization  of  soci- 
ety towards  the  realization  of  those  social  values  on  which 
progress  towards  industrial  competency  and  group  cohesion 
depends.  Society  is  called  upon  to  make  a  systematic  effort 
to  realize  its  own  collective  purposes.  There  is  no  reason 
to  conceive  of  progress  as  either  automatic,  continuous  or 
uninterrupted.  An  improved  social  state  does  not  come 
about  while  nations  slumber.  Retrogression  is  as  real  a 
fact  as  progress.  Societies  have  to  effect  some  form  of 
combination  of  the  activities  of  all  their  members  for  the 
achievement  of  common  ends.  Efficiency  depends,  how- 
ever, on  the  purpose  for  which  this  combined  activity  is 
created,  and  on  the  methods  employed.  The  purpose  has 
been  described  in  terms  of  industrial  competency  and  social 
cohesion.  In  organization  the  stress  is  laid  on  methods, 
since  it  is  an  organization  of  effort  and  activity.  Social 
efficiency  is  therefore  a  matter  of  discovering  and  utilizing 
those  factors  in  social  control  which  will  be  eff^ective  in 
concentrating  the  energies,  abilities  and  interests  of  each 
individual  upon  the  public  good,  and  those  methods  of  ad- 
ministration which  will  make  the  public  good  realizable  in 
concrete  and  detailed  form. 
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The  chief  of  the  factors  that  have  power  to  operate  in 
forming  efficient  citizenship  is  education.  Concerning  its 
power  to  control  and  shape  the  fundamental  impulses  and 
instincts  of  the  child  the  sociologist  has  no  criticism.  What 
he  desires  is  that  its  promise  and  potency  should  be  carried 
further  afield  into  the  socially  significant  years  of  adoles- 
cence and  the  more  mature  years  of  citizenship  and  indus- 
trial activity.  He  looks  to  it  to  further  social  efficiency  by 
connecting  the  motor  activities  of  youth  with  productive 
tasks,  by  creating  interests  that  will  save  enhanced  leisure 
from  becoming  a  social  menace  and  danger,  and  by  defi- 
nitely preparing  men  and  women  for  the  discussion  and 
decision  of  the  manifold  problems  in  industrial,  political 
and  social  life  which  citizenship  covers.  Industrial  compe- 
tency and  social  harmony  will  both  be  furthered  by  such  an 
extension  of  education.  Agricultural  education  that  will 
be  scientific  and  practical,  that  will  show  the  dairyman  and 
the  farmer  how,  and  how  far,  science  may  be  brought  to 
their  aid,  will  tend  to  increase  production  and  relieve  some 
of  the  monotony  of  country  life  which,  in  Australia,  as  else- 
where, is  responsible  in  part  for  the  depletion  of  the  coun- 
tryside. The  question  of  apprenticeship  and  of  obtaining 
a  supply  of  efficient  artisans  is  to  be  solved  by  an  education 
which  links  class-room  and  workshop.  The  health  and  wel- 
fare of  the  citizen  in  childhood,  youth  and  maturity  is  to  be 
secured  by  an  education  which  links  social  hygiene  with 
mental  upbuilding.  If  effective  citizenship  be  made  its 
theme,  it  can  not  only  stimulate  and  guide  political  activity, 
but  can  be  made  an  instrument  in  the  wise  ordering  of  indi- 
vidual and  social  life.  Standards  of  living,  modes  of  the 
expenditure  of  wealth,  and  the  supreme  value  of  social  ob- 
ligations can  thus  l)e  brought  home  to  the  community.  In 
short,  education  can  create  those  qualities  of  alertness,  will- 
ingness to  co-operate  and  sense  of  the  value  of  social  co- 
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operation  which  are  essential  to  group  cohesion.  It  can 
give  content  and  guidance  to  social  activities,  and  furnish 
the  situation  in  which  leadership  will  be  effective. 

For  leadership  is  the  second  factor  in  organization.  Or- 
ganization implies  co-ordination,  and  leadership  is  its  cor- 
relative. Real  leadership  wins  recognition  by  a  combination 
of  insight  and  capacity.  In  organization  generally  the  latter 
quality  is  sufficient,  but  both  are  needed  in  organization  for 
social  efficiency.  Only  thus  can  that  distrust  of  leaders 
which  is  the  bane  of  democracy  be  avoided.  The  natural 
leader  of  society  is  the  man  with  insight  sufficient  to  appre- 
ciate the  changing  social  values  and  capacity  enough  to 
adapt  the  machinery  of  government  to  its  changing  pur- 
poses. Even  the  socialized  education  described  above  can- 
not guarantee  any  wide  bestowal  of  insight  into  the  mean- 
ing of  the  ever-present  forces  which  are  changing  social 
values.  Nor  is  democracy  as  a  form  of  organization  suffi- 
cient to  dispense  with  the  need  of  leaders.  Membership  of 
a  democratic  state  does  not  guarantee  the  ability  to  decide 
wisely  all  questions  concerning  the  whole,  and  certainly 
does  not  imply  the  probability  that  public  opinion  will 
organize  itself  spontaneously  in  the  wisest  direction.  Even 
more  than  any  form  of  political  organization,  democracy 
needs  leaders  to  supply  it  with  insight,  if  not  with  executive 
capacity. 

The  suspicion  of  leaders  that  democracy  has,  is  not,  how- 
ever, without  basis.  The  tendency  on  their  part  to  obtain 
autocratic  power  is  so  natural  and  at  the  same  time  so  con- 
trary to  democracy  that  suspicion  awaits  any  attempt  to 
strengthen  their  influence.  There  is  a  distrust  born,  too,  of 
that  wider  experience  and  superior  education  or  ability 
which  fit  for  leadership.  Nevertheless,  both  bases  for 
mistrust  can  be  removed.  The  wider  diffusion  of  edu- 
cation and  its  extension  along  the  line  of  civic  efficiency 
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above  described  will  turn  distrust  into  a  discriminating 
recognition  of  the  qualities  which  are  the  best  equipment 
for  leadership.  The  creation  of  a  social  as  well  as  a  polit- 
ical democracy  will  do  much  towards  strengthening  the 
dynamic  power  of  the  sentiment  of  democracy,  and  give 
democratic  leadership  a  basis  in  feeling  and  group  sym- 
pathy rather  than  in  the  vestiges  of  autocratic  power  that 
still  remain.  Thus  will  there  tend  to  be  created  an  organ- 
ization in  which  a  democratically-inspired  minority  guides, 
and  an  educated  democracy  ultimately  determines,  social 
action. 

On  the  administrative  side,  social  efficiency  requires  that 
organization  shall  be  adequate  to  stimulate  the  energies, 
abilities  and  interests  of  the  individual  to  the  realization  of 
the  public  good,  and  that  there  shall  be  a  mechanism  able  to 
meet  the  changing  purposes  of  government.  To  realize  the 
first  requirement,  interest  in  the  national  welfare  should  be 
linked  up  with  interest  in  local  centers.  The  citizen  of  the 
democratic  state  can  learn  to  function  efficiently  in  a  vital 
community  group.  There  he  will  learn  those  habits  of  tol- 
eration and  co-ordination  that  make  social  harmony  pos- 
sible and  give  social  organization  its  meaning  and  purpose. 
The  well-organized  local  community  is  the  basis  of  the  well- 
organized  state.  Political,  social  and  industrial  activity 
organized  in  the  social  cell  will  manifest  itself  in  the  social 
body.  Hence  the  need  of  a  strong  local  patriotism  in  the 
state,  and  of  such  a  territorial  division  as  will  give  scope  to 
this  sentiment. 

Finally,  there  is  needed  a  mechanism  through  which  or- 
ganization can  be  affected.  All  the  institutions  of  social 
control,  religion,  education,  morality,  and  laws  are  avail- 
able. All  have  their  part  to  play.  For  the  purpose,  how- 
ever, of  meeting  the  changing  purposes  of  government,  the 
supreme  challenge  to  social  organization,  the  most  adequate 
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one  is  that  of  legislation.  To  effect  that  end,  however,  the 
concept  of  its  scope  and  of  its  relation  to  public  opinion 
must  be  extended.  It  has  long  been  held  to  be  the  expres- 
sion of  the  public  will  and  to  lose  its  efficiency  in  proportion 
as  it  runs  ahead  of  public  opinion.  But  if  it  is  to  be  an 
agent  in  the  organization  of  a  society  that  is  consciously 
pursuing  social  values,  it  must  become  an  instrument  for 
the  formulation  of  those  values,  a  means  of  reconstructing 
intricate  social  and  industrial  conditions,  a  preparation  for 
new  economic  and  political  developments,  a  consciously 
planned  remedy  for  a  well-analyzed  situation.  A  society 
where  civic  efficiency  is  being  promoted  by  education,  where 
action  is  being  both  fostered  in  its  inauguration  and  guided 
in  its  development  by  this  concept  of  legislation,  will  have 
the  insight  to  utilize  the  creative  insight  of  the  leader  to 
secure  social  efficiency  by  organization  on  such  lines. 


CHAPTER  XI 
A  Program  of  Social  Efficiency 

Through  discussion  of  the  actual  state  of  social  organi- 
zation in  Australia  and  of  the  ideal  content  of  social  effi- 
ciency, we  are  now  in  a  position  to  offer  a  program 
through  which  social  efficiency  may  be  advanced  in  that 
countr>\  This  program  can  be  only  a  sketch  without 
completeness  or  finality  of  form.  Little  argument  will  be 
advanced  to  demonstrate  its  urgency  or  practicability.  If 
the  foregoing  analysis  has  been  adequate,  it  should  have 
made  clear  the  urgency  of  such  a  program,  and,  by  estab- 
lishing its  relation  to  the  national  temperament  and  to  the 
line  of  the  national  development  have  furnished  the  surest 
proof  of  its  practicability.  For  the  secret  of  efficiency  lies 
in  the  development  of  the  national  aptitudes  in  accordance 
with  the  stress  and  moment  of  the  impinging  forces  of  the 
social  environment.  The  practicability  of  the  program, 
however,  is  dependent  upon  the  degree  of  organization  and 
conscious  collective  effort  manifest  in  society.  For  an 
unorganized  society,  much  of  the  program  would  be  a 
Utopian  dream,  or  at  best  a  series  of  valuable  suggestions  to 
be  realized  in  the  time-honored  mode  of  reform,  slowly 
and  one  by  one.  A  country  awake  to  its  opportunities  and 
to  the  demands  made  upon  it  by  its  admitted  deficiencies 
can  organize  its  citizens  and  its  institutions  so  as  to  realize 
the  program  in  a  few  years. 

First  must  come  a  fuller  use  and  development  of  the 
natural  resources  by  scientific  farming  and  dairying,  con- 
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servation  of  water  and  forests,  afforestation,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  unsettled  lands.  Scientific  agriculture 
must  begin  with  a  careful  soil  survey.  By  that  means, 
scientists  and  settlers  alike  would  know  for  what  the  land 
was  suitable,  what  crops  could  be  grown  and  in  what  rota- 
tion, and  what  social  efforts  would  be  necessary  to  encour- 
age settlement.  This  would  involve  a  great  development 
in  the  attention  given  to  agricultural  chemistry,  and  a  con- 
siderable use  of  expert  scientists  during  a  number  of  years. 
The  work,  however,  would  need  to  be  done  only  once,  but 
it  is  essential  that  it  should  be  done  thoroughly.  Along 
with  it  should  go  an  extension  of  the  work  done  in  breeding 
disease-resistant  wheats  which  will  ripen  on  dry  or  hot 
lands  and  possess  high  milling  qualities.  By  this  means  it 
is  possible  that  Australia  might  learn  to  grow  wheat  in  her 
hotter  areas  which  correspond  to  the  wheat  belt  of  India, 

More  pressing,  however,  is  the  problem  of  enabling  the 
farmer  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  land  already  under  cul- 
tivation. In  wheat  growing,  he  is  faced  with  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  rainfall  and  with  the  need  of  replenishing 
the  soil.  The  former  compels  him  to  resort  to  a  form  of 
dry-farming  that  differs  greatly  from  that  in  vogue  in  the 
drier  states  of  the  mountain  belt  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  practically  a  combination  of  fallowing  with  a  rotation 
of  crops  that  is  effective  in  maintaining  fertility,  but  not 
in  securing  the  highest  productivity.  The  oats  and  fodder 
crops  that  are  inserted  in  the  rotation  cannot  be  grown  as 
profitably  as  wheat.  By  a  form  of  mixed  farming,  in 
which  sheep  are  carried  on  the  farm,  the  fodder  crops  can 
be  utilized  fairly  effectively,  but  the  market  for  oats  is 
quickly  supplied.  The  same  problem  arises  in  the  matter 
of  maize,  the  production  of  which  in  some  of  the  sub- 
tropical areas  has  been  discontinued.  To  market  it  "on 
the  hoof,"  in  the  shape  of  cattle  and  pigs,  would  be  a  way 
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out  of  this  difficulty.  This  suggestion,  however,  does  not 
do  away  with  the  necessity  for  a  scientific  survey  of  the 
relation  of  the  whole  of  the  agricultural,  pastoral  and 
dairying  products  to  one  another  and  to  the  effective  use 
of  the  land.  By  scientific  experiments  in  the  feeding  of 
stock  on  certain  products,  by  other  experiments  on  the  value 
for  food  and  manure  of  certain  crops,  and  on  the  possible 
effective  combinations  of  the  above-named  industries,  the 
present  areas  and  the  present  population  can  be  made  to 
yield  and  to  obtain  a  greater  quantity  of  production. 

But  two  questions  concerning  the  settlement  and  use  of 
the  land  remain  to  be  solved  in  Australia.  One  is  to  get 
more  settlers  upon  the  somewhat  restricted  amount  of  fer- 
tile land  now  occupied,  the  other  is  to  use  the  unsettled 
lands.  The  former  point  has  been  given  little  consideration. 
Attention  has  been  directed  mainly  to  the  question  of  what 
constitutes  a  living  area.  Especially  is  this  so  in  those 
areas  where  wheat  is  the  chief  product,  with  sheep  as  a 
secondary  product.  Here,  allowance  has  to  be  made  for 
fallowing,  and  for  a  paddock  for  sheep.  Hence,  areas 
ranging  from  500  to  2,000  acres  comprise  a  one-man  farm. 
Under  the  considerations  of  climate  and  the  methods  of 
operation  this  area  may  be  necessary,  but  the  system  must 
be  judged  by  its  results.  It  is  true  that  it  has  called  for  a! 
great  deal  of  courage  and  resourcefulness,  and  is  made 
profitable  only  by  a  wide  use  of  machinery  in  putting  ia 
and  taking  off  the  crop.  But  it  is  responsible  for  an  aver- 
age production  of  less  than  twelve  bushels  per  acre.  This 
.is  below  that  of  Canada  and  the  United  States,  where 
similar  large-scale  methods  arc  adopted,  and  much  below 
that  of  England,  where  intensive  methods  make  the  aver- 
age yield  per  acre  thirty-two  bushels.*     Apparently,  thcre- 

*  C/.  Commonwealth  Year  Book,  no.  9,  pp.  314-17. 
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fore,  this  system  can  not  be  regarded  as  justified,  while 
a  higher  productivity  and  more  intensive  settlement  are 
both  required.  At  least  there  is  ground  for  an  inquiry 
as  to  whether  more  science  and  more  machinery  will  not 
make  possible  a  more  intensive  system  of  production,  in- 
creasing the  yield  per  acre,  decreasing  the  necessary  size 
of  the  holding,  and  thereby  making  possible  a  larger  popu- 
lation upon  the  soil.  This  inquiry  should  not  be  confined 
to  the  production  of  wheat,  nor  even  to  the  agricultural 
industry.  It  can  profitably  be  carried  not  only  into  agri- 
cultural production  as  a  whole,  but  also  into  the  pastoral 
and  dairying  industries. 

The  use  of  the  unsettled  lands  is  the  most  pressing  prob- 
lem facing  the  Australian  people.  At  present,  they  are 
willing  to  let  them  remain  unsettled.  In  view  of  the  world 
situation,  it  is  doubtful  if  they  dare  continue  this  policy. 
But  no  great  influx  of  immigration  can  be  received  until 
a  practical  policy  for  the  use  of  unsettled  land  is  devised. 
Tropical  Australia  is  the  first  problem.  The  Australian 
people  are  determined  that  it  shall  be  settled  by  the  white 
race.  To  effect  that  purpose,  the  question  of  tropical 
hygiene  must  be  scientifically  studied  and  the  conclusions 
of  the  scientists  made  generally  known,  the  occupation  of 
the  more  temperate  hinterland  secured  by  the  providing 
of  railway  communication  and  a  wise  allocation  of  the  land, 
and  attention  given  to  the  products  and  occupations  possiWe 
in  the  coastal  strip.  After  such  preparation,  a  concerted 
plan  of  securing  immigration  from:  the  agricultural  classes 
of  some  one  or  other  of  the  European  countries  could  then 
be  initiated.  Without  such  preparation,  nothing  but  dis- 
aster would  follow  the  exposure  of  immigrant  stock  to  the 
climatic  terrors  and  economic  hardship  of  such  country. 
The  use  of  the  dry  areas  is  a  simpler  problem.  By  follow- 
ang  the  results  of  experiments  in  dry  farming  as  carried  on 
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in  Arizona  and  Texas,  it  could  be  discovered  how  far  the 
effective  limit  of  settlement  could  be  pushed.  The  rest  is 
a  matter  of  conservation  of  water  supplies. 

Conservation  is  one  of  the  key  words  through  which  a 
program  of  social  efficiency  is  to  be  interpreted.  It  is 
applicable  to  the  storage  of  ensilage  and  fodder  in  dairy- 
ing and  in  the  pastoral  industry  for  provision  against  the 
periods  of  drought.  It  is  particularly  applicable  to  the 
storing  of  water  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation.  In  the  case 
of  artesian  bores,  it  would  seem  as  if  their  number  will 
need  to  be  regulated,  as  the  steady  diminution  of  flow  there- 
from indicates  that  the  reserve  underground  supply  is  di- 
minishing. This  can  be  done  by  an  extension  of  the  system 
of  artesian  bore  trusts.^  Finally,  the  doctrine  of  conserva- 
tion must  be  applied  to  the  forests  of  the  country.  Possibly 
there  has  been  greater  waste  of  timber  than  of  any  other 
product  of  the  country.  The  process  of  settlement  was 
one  in  which  forests  were  ruthlessly  exterminated.  Soft- 
woods and  hardwoods  alike  have  been  swept  clear  from 
large  areas  even  where  they  would  be  valuable  as  shade 
trees.  The  consequence  is  that  there  is  need  for  a  jealous 
conservation  of  the  forests  that  remain  and  a  vigorous 
afforestation  of  the  land  so  crudely  and  nakedly  despoiled. 
Afforestation  may  even  prove  to  be  of  some  value  in  re- 
claiming the  drier  areas. 

Next  on  the  program  must  come  an  effort  to  over- 
come industrial  strife.  While  much  economic  stupidity, 
much  baseless  class  feeling  and  many  false  notions  of  the 
social  purpose  of  industry  obtain,  there  is  present  among 
employers  and  employed  alike  in  Australia  a  sufficient  basisi 
of  good  sense  and  social  idealism  to  make  an  effort  towards 
industrial  peace  worth  while.    If  our  analysis  in  preceding 

>  Cy.  N.  S.  Wales  Handbook,  "  British  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Sdencc,"  1914,  pp.  546,  547. 
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chapters  has  been  correct,  industrial  strife  is  to  be  over- 
come only  by  securing  some  measure  of  democraltic  control 
in  industry.  The  first  step  in  this  process  is  to  give  em- 
ployees, or,  at  least,  their  elected  and  delegated  representa- 
tives, an  opportunity  for  that  training  in  responsibiHty, 
judgment  and  knowledge  of  the  economic  and  technical 
side  of  business  organization  without  which  any  participa- 
tion on  their  part  in  industry  would  mean  economic  dis- 
aster. Industrial  democracy  can  never  be  realized  along 
the  line  of  the  Marxian  dream,  nor  even  as  political  de- 
mocracy was  achieved.  In  the  stress  of  the  international 
situation  which  will  be  dominant  during  the  next  quarter 
of  a  century,  those  nations  will  be  powerful  whose  workers 
are  entering  into  the  processes  of  industry  with  knowledge, 
skill  and  judgment.  To  secure  these  qualities,  countries 
like  Australia,  which  have  so  many  business  enterprises 
and  industrial  undertakings,  afford  many  opportunities 
to  their  workers.  By  "  fathering  "  these  undertakings,  by 
making  their  success  a  collective  aim,  by  seeking  to  under- 
stand their  workings,  their  difficulties  and  their  future 
development,  there  will  be  created  that  atmosphere  and 
sentiment  whereby  much  of  the  distrust  of  the  present  eco- 
nomic system  will  be  destroyed  and  from  which  will  arise 
the  possibility  of  a  reconstruction  of  the  same.  On  this 
basis  of  development,  the  way  would  be  prepared  for  some- 
thing like  a  board  of  reference  or  a  conciliation  board, 
consisting  of  representatives  from  each  side,  to  which  sub- 
jects in  dispute  in  factory  and  industry  could  be  referred 
for  adjudication.  Such  boards  could  be  confined  at  first  to 
State  and  municipal  enterprises  or  to  such  an  industry  as 
coal-mining,  where  public  utilities  are  concerned.  A  mere 
extension  of  the  provisions  of  the  Arbitration  Acts  in  re- 
gard to  such  committees  would  bring  them  into  existence, 
though  the  purpose  and  methods  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
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ment  in  creating  such  boards  recently  in  the  ship-building 
industry  affords  a  better  illustration  of  what  is  suggested. 
To  make  clear  to  the  workers  the  social  value  of  industry, 
to  secure  their  effective  interest  in  the  success  of  the  specific 
trade  or  industry  in  which  they  are  employed,  is  essential 
for  the  peaceful  working  of  even  a  conciliation  committee. 
This  educational  work,  effected  in  the  ship-building  in- 
dustr>'  by  the  war  and  its  lessons,  may  call  in  other  indus- 
tries for  a  vast  extension  of  economic  and  sociological 
teaching,  in  class-room,  study-circle,  trade  union  and  press. 
If  such  teaching  is  effective  in  revealing  the  inter-related- 
ness  of  industry  and  in  making  clear  the  elements,  possible 
and  ideal,  of  practical  co-operation,  it  would  be  worth 
while.  From  it  would  spring  the  possibiHty  of  bringing 
all  industry  into  a  condition  where  democratic  control 
through  co-operation  had  stilled  industrial  strife. 

A  correlation  between  increased  wages  and  increased  pro- 
duction must  be  established  if  social  efficiency  is  to  be  real- 
ized. At  first  sight,  this  appears  to  be  a  moral  duty  laid 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  workers,  implying  that  when  they 
receive  higher  wages,  they  must  work  harder.  It  would 
also  be  possible  to  distort  it  into  a  statement  that  the 
worker  must  work  harder  before  he  should  obtain  higher 
wages.  The  trend  of  the  argument  of  previous  chapter$ 
would  belie  either  interpretation.  What  is  implied  is  the 
common  and  collective  recognition  of  the  fact  that  increased 
wages  ultimately  depend  on  the  productivity  of  industry. 
Increased  wages  and  increased  profits  are  alike  paid  out  of 
the  proceeds  of  industry.  Therefore,  if,  while  wages  are 
increasing,  industry  is  becoming  less  productive,  the  very 
possibility  of  increased  wages  may  ultimately  be  destroyed. 
It  follows  that  increased  production  must  go  along  with  in- 
creased wages.  The  two  must  move  in  direct,  not  inverse 
relation.    The  practical  task  is  to  increase  both  production 
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and  wages.  Three  main  factors  are  involved,  labour,  ma- 
chinery and  management.  Labour  may  be  awarded  higher 
wages  in  an  industry  that  increases  its  productivity  without 
adding  to  the  length  or  strenuousness  of  the  day's  toil. 
More  and  better  machinery  and  better  management  are 
the  necessary  means  for  the  increase.  In  fact,  the  social 
idealism  which  created  the  modern  democratic  move- 
ment in  Australia  looked  to  machinery  to  make  possible 
the  increased  leisure  held  to  be  so  desirable.  Our 
analysis  of  recent  developments  shows  that  greater  leisure 
has  been  attained,  but  that  the  workers  are  deliberately 
restricting  their  own  toil  and  checking  the  employment  of 
machinery,  thereby  making  the  problems  of  management 
greater  and  more  irritating.  None  can  deny  the  need  of 
breaking  up  this  vicious  circle  of  inefficiency. 

The  first  step  must  come  through  a  more  adequate  eco- 
nomic analysis  on  the  part  of  the  trade  unionists.  Edu- 
cation has  been  the  guide  and  safeguard  of  political  de- 
mocracy. Education  in  economics  can  be  the  only  ade- 
quate guide  and  safeguard  for  industrial  democracy.  This 
education,  however,  must  not  be  that  which  is  issued  to 
them,  ex  cathedra,  like  much  of  the  teaching  given  to  child- 
ren. No  university  or  teaching  body  can  lay  down  a  set 
of  demonstrable  truths  in  economics  and  require  that  they 
be  accepted  as  the  working  principles  of  industry.  On  the 
contrary,  the  education  referred  to  must  be  a  fluid  set  of 
principles  beaten  out  in  study  and  debate  in  which  practice 
and  theory  join.  A  trade  unionism  less  obsessed  with  the 
problems  of  political  manoeuvring,  like  that  of  England, 
has  had  time  and  opportunity  within  its  own  circle  for  such 
matters.  But  the  economic  views  thus  reached  tend  to 
become  badly  biassed  by  class  considerations.  What  is 
needed  is  a  combination  of  the  theoretical  precision  and 
scientific  accuracy  of  the  trained  student  with  the  enthusi- 
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asm  and  practical  knowledge  of  the  worker.  When  the 
universities,  from  which  the  former  come,  link  hands  with 
the  latter  in  the  teaching  to  adult  men  and  women  of  eco- 
nomics and  the  other  social  sciences,  the  first  step  will  have 
been  taken.  A  few  years  of  such  work  would  do  much  to 
efface  the  fallacy  by  which  unionists  justify  increased  wages 
and  decreased  production  simultaneously,  and  would  estab- 
lish the  value  and  place  of  machinery  in  socialized  industry. 
The  second  step  must  come  from  the  entrepreneurs,  and 
consists  in  the  organization  of  industry  so  as  to  minimize 
waste  and  increase  production.  An  increase  in  wages  in 
an  industry  that  can  afford  the  increase  is  a  challenge  to 
the  management  to  stimulate  production,  not  so  that  in- 
terest, profits  and  wages  of  management  should  rise  cor- 
respondingly, but  so  that  society  should  be  none  the  poorer. 
The  obvious  method  for  the  entrepreneur  is  that  pf  the 
application  of  science.  Upon  its  liberal  and  increasing  use 
the  realization  of  industrial  democracy  depends.  Machin- 
ery must  be  made  to  furnish  the  aid  of  natural  forces,  and, 
because  it  is  unfeeHng,  non-human  and  capable  of  bringing 
much  added  power  to  man's  aid,  must  be  worked  to  its  fullest 
capacity.  A  conscious  realization  of  its  place  in  the  in- 
dustrial order,  of  the  human  costs  it  saves,  and  of  the  con- 
ditions under  which  it  works  most  efficiently  would  enable 
the  worker  to  become  its  master,  not,  as  he  fears  he  is,  its 
slave.  Through  the  same  mode  of  approach  there  could  be 
worked  out  a  system  of  scientific  control  of  the  conditions 
of  labour,  so  that  the  economic  and  psychological  objections 
to  what  is  known  as  scientific  management  could  be  avoided, 
and  a  system  evolved  that  would  give  a  maximum  produc- 
tion with  a  minimum  of  effort.  Some  form  of  scientific 
control  is  necessary  for  the  realization  of  increased  pro- 
ductivity. This  waits  mainly  for  the  prior  realization  of 
social   harmony  through  democratic  control  of   industry. 
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A  body  of  workers,  educated  in  respect  to  the  methods  and 
costs  of  production,  consulted  through  their  representa- 
tives on  the  matters  referred  to  above,  and  living  in  a  soci- 
ety where  industry  is  consciously  directed  to  social  ends, 
will  find  a  means  of  putting  the  emphasis  in  scientific  con- 
trol upon  self-conscious  direction  of  their  own  toil.  Fin- 
ally, the  entrepreneur  will  need  to  use  the  results  of  eco- 
nomic criticism  so  as  to  attain  the  best  methods  of  account- 
ing, finding  costs,  and  checking  the  operation  of  each  sec- 
tion of  his  plant,  and  to  guide  him  in  questions  of  location 
of  plant,  size  and  arrangement  of  building,  transport  of 
goods  and  materials,  and  size  and  organization  of  staff. 
Further,  he  will  need  the  help  of  physical  science  in  such 
matters  as  utilization  of  by-products.  To  this  end,  a 
scientific  laboratory  should  be  established  in  each  large 
factory. 

Next  among  the  steps  toward  the  realization  of  social 
efiliciency  stands  the  securing  of  skill  in  workmanship  and 
its  specific  valuation.  The  first  implies  the  training  of 
skilled  artisans.  This,  which  was  once  the  jealously  guarded 
privilege  and  prerogative  of  the  industry  itself,  has  now 
become  a  matter  for  collective  organization.  The  indi- 
vidual who  may  be  desirous  of  making  himself  skilled  and 
eiificient  may  even  yet  forge  his  way  against  the  indiffer- 
ence of  employers  and  the  veiled  hostility  of  the  workers 
on  this  matter.  As  stated  in  the  discussion  of  the  appren- 
ticeship question,  the  form  and  direction  of  economic  de- 
velopment and  the  strength  and  nature  of  the  conflicting 
interests  have  produced  an  impasse.  Industrial  organi- 
zations have  now  no  effective  machinery  for  developing 
that  skill  which  they  so  badly  need.  Trade  unionists,  in 
their  better  moments,  recognize  the  need,  in  the  interests 
of  their  own  class,  of  adequate  and  careful  training,  but 
their  own  present  interests  predominate,  and  the  situation 
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remains  one  of  drift  and  chaos.  Society,  as  a  whole,  com- 
pelled to  deal  with  it,  must  bring  the  situation  within  the 
scope  of  the  education  process. 

A  commencement  must  be  made  in  the  closing  years  of 
the  primary  school  by  vocational  guidance.  Talks  to  boys 
on  the  nature  of  modern  industry,  on  its  technical  and  me- 
chanical achievements,  and  on  the  part  which  skilled  intel- 
lects play  in  invention,  control  and  direction  of  the  vast 
machinery  of  production,  will  shift  the  emphasis  from  the 
well-paid  "  blind  alley  "  job  which  lies  outside  the  school 
doors  waiting  for  the  boy  to  seize  it.  If  the  school  period 
were  extended  to  the  age  of  sixteen,  it  would  give  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  effective  use  of  two  years  that  are  most 
significant  in  the  development  of  manual  skill.  A  process 
of  vocational  selection,  based  on  psychological  grounds  of 
interest  and  fitness,  without  being  rigidly  determinative, 
would  enable  the  pupil  during  those  two  years  to  adjust 
himself  to  some  type  of  occupation.  With  tools  at  his  dis- 
posal, and  definite  tasks  springing  out  of  his  own  needs 
and  desires  or  out  of  the  collective  needs  of  the  school, 
such  constructive  tendencies  as  he  manifested  would  be 
cultivated,  while  hand  and  eye  were  being  trained.  By 
coupling  this  more  technical  work  with  cultural  training, 
corporate  activity,  some  practical  acquaintance  with  or- 
ganized industry,  and  teaching  concerning  its  needs,  scope 
and  social  utility,  there  would  be  prepared  a  basis  for  the 
years  of  apprenticeship  that  ensue  at  the  close  of  this 
period.  The  average  boy,  to  whom  work  is  dnidgery,  whose 
only  end  and  measure  of  value  are  the  wages  earned,  would 
come  out  of  this  preparation  with  a  conscious  recognition 
of  the  need  and  value  of  skilled  work. 

In  the  period  of  apprenticeship,  the  same  inclusion  of 
the  apprentice  in  the  educational  process  should  be  carried 
on.     Society  should,  and  society  alone  can,  furnish  those 
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opportunities  for  education  in  the  theoretical  and  scientific 
aspects  of  trade  and  industry  without  which  the  technical 
proficiency  of  the  workshop  is  deficient.  The  practical 
problem  is  that  of  linking  the  class  room  and  the  workshop. 
Because  of  the  almost  equal  value  of  the  theoretical  and 
the  practical,  an  equal  allocation  of  time  is  desirable.  Ap- 
prenticeship should  involve  a  contract  between  the  indi- 
vidual, the  employer  and  the  State,  making  attendance  at 
technical  classes  during  either  mornings  or  afternoons 
compulsory  and  essential  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  appren- 
ticeship. Much,  however,  depends  on  the  content  of  the 
instruction  afforded  in  the  technical  classes.  It  can  be  made 
too  intensive  to  awaken  and  stimulate  powers  of  organi- 
zation, or  too  broad  to  be  of  direct  value  in  the  technique 
of  the  workshop.  The  way  out  of  this  difficulty  can  be 
found  by  giving  a  broader  training  in  the  first  two  years 
of  apprenticeship,  when  the  youth  is  between  sixteen  and 
eighteen  years  of  age,  and  a  more  speciaHzed  training  in  the 
three  later  years. 

It  is  not  sufficient  that  technical  education  should  at  this 
stage  cease  its  efforts  to  produce  skilled  artisans.  In  fact, 
it  is  just  at  this  point  that  the  ordinarily  excellent  technical 
instruction  that  has  been  fostered  in  Australia  will  begin 
to  operate.  The  courses  provided  have  been  carefully  and 
definitely  correlated  with  the  various  trades,  and  offer  op- 
portunities for  the  fullest  acquaintance  with  the  technique 
and  organization  of  the  most  important  of  them. 

When  skilled  men  have  been  produced,  they  will  demand 
a  definite  evaluation  of  their  skill.  As  our  analysis  will 
have  shown,  this  calls  for  an  alteration  in  the  methods  of 
remuneration  prevalent  in  Australia.  Skill  is  a  special  and 
peculiar  attribute  of  each  distinct  individual.  It  is  not  like 
his  needs,  common  and  general,  and  therefore  a  basis  for 
a  standard  rate  of  remuneration.     If  it  is  to  be  rewarded 
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proportionately,  it  must  be  measured  by  a  method  that  takes 
account  of  its  special  and  peculiar  nature.  This  condition 
is  met  by  the  use  of  piece-work  as  a  basis  for  remuneration. 
Piece-work,  where  practicable,  is  the  appropriate  stimulus 
and  the  logical  form  of  remuneration  for  skill.  In  trades 
where  piece-work  is  impracticable,  the  wages  for  skill  can 
safely  be  left  to  competition.  Skill  is  its  own  economic 
justification.  In  certain  trades  where  piece-work  has  not 
been  attempted,  rates  will  have  to  be  worked  out.  These 
should  be  the  joint  product  of  a  board  of  reference,  com- 
posed of  equal  numbers  of  representatives  of  employers 
and  employees.  Thus,  two  conditions  essential  to  justice 
in  the  arrangement  can  be  established.  Piece-work  rates 
must  not  be  less  than  the  minimum  stasdard  wage.  In 
fact,  as  a  recognition  and  encouragement  of  superior  skill, 
the  minimum  piece-work  rate  should  be  above  the  mini- 
mum standard  Wage.  Secondly,  there  must  be  sufficient 
stability  about  the  rate  to  encourage  skill.  Unless  the 
skilled  man  has  some  guarantee  that  the  rewards  of  his 
increased  efforts  will  come  continuously  to  him,  he  will  be 
thrown  back  on  that  distrust  of  the  present  economic  sys- 
tem previously  mentioned.  The  wages  earned  by  piece- 
work may  be  far  larger  than  those  ordinarily  paid  on  time 
rates,  but  that  fact  is  no  economic  justification  for  regard- 
ing them  as  too  high.  If  the  economic  position  is  sound 
that  wages  are  ultimately  conditioned  by  productivity, 
granting  the  variable  factor  of  price,  then  employers  must 
be  prepared  to  elicit  skill  by  guaranteeing  that  piece-work 
rates,  possibly  varying  only  in  accordance  with  the  price 
of  the  product,  will  be  maintained  for  some  reasonable 
period.  The  foregoing  conditions  of  training  and  of  re- 
muneration being  met,  a  country  where  class  strife  has 
been  alleviated  can  be  expected  to  develop  a  vigorous  skilled 
artisan  class. 
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A  further  suggestion  towards  the  realization  of  social 
efficiency  arises  from  the  necessity  in  democratic  countries 
of  a  strong  local  patriotism.  The  situation  in  Australia, 
as  analyzed,  furnishes  a  basis  for  the  suggestion  that  the 
larger  States  be  divided  into  smaller  areas  to  secure  their 
fuller  and  speedier  development,  and  to  give  differences 
of  climatic  environment  and  of  local  interests,  aptitudes 
and  abilities  their  fullest  sway.  Australia  is  a  land  where 
cities  occupy  a  dominating  position  in  population,  com- 
merce and  administration.  The  following  table  ^  shows 
clearly  this  phenomenal  concentration  of  the  population  in 
the  various  metropolitan  areas. 

Distribution  of  Population  of  States  of  Australia  in  their 
Capital  Cities,  December  31,  1914 


States 

Metropolis 

Population 
of  SUte 

Population 

of 
Metropolis 

Percentage  of 

metropolitan 

population  to 

total  population 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

Sydney  ... 
Melbourne 
Brisbane  .. 
Adelaide  . . 

Perth 

Hobart  . . . 

1,861,522 
1,430,667 
676,707 
441,690 
323.018 
201416 

752.500 
674,000 
154,011 

205,443 

122,400 

40,000 

^"0 
40.38 

47." 
22.76 
46.10 

37.89 
19.86 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia 

Tasmania  ••••••••••••• 

Total  for  Commonwealtli 

'4,940,952 

1,948,354 

3943 

This  table  shows  how  the  capital  cities  have  attained  an 
abnormal  size  relatively  to  the  unpeopled  interior.  Their 
growth,  too.  has  been  at  a  rate  much  greater  than  that  of 
the  population  generally.  The  proportion  of  population 
in  each  capital  compared  with  that  of  the  whole  State  is 
shown  below  for  the  various  census  periods  1871-1911. 

1  Commonwealth  Year  Book,  no.  9,  pp.  91,  114. 

'  Two  territories,  Northern  and  Federal,  are  included  in  this  total. 
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Population  of  the  Capital  City  of  Each  State  Expressed  as  a 

Percentage  of  the  Total  Population  of  the  State  for 

the  Census   Periods,   1871-1911  * 


City 


Sydney  .... 
Melbourne 
Brisbane  . . 
Adelaide  . . 
Perth  .... 
Hobart .... 


I87I 

I88I 

1891 

1901 

^ 

% 

^ 

^ 

27.34 

29.93 

33.86 

35.90 

28.27 

32.81 

43.05 

41.13 

12.51 

14.57 

23.79 

23.73 

23.03 

37." 

41.59 

44.75 

20.68 

19.60 

16.97 

19.70 

18.76 

18.25 

22.81 

20.08 

I9IX 


38.19 

44.77 
23.02 
46.04 

.88 


20, 


Along  with  this  aggregation  goes  dominant  political 
power  and  the  concentration  of  most  of  the  manufactures 
and  commerce  of  each  State. 

Our  earlier  analysis,  together  with  these  figures,  suggest 
the  need  of  developing  the  country  areas.  Decentralization 
of  administration,  of  manufacturing  and  of  commerce  are 
requisite  to  that  end.  A  preponderant  city  life,  even  though 
not  built  up  at  the  expense  of  the  country,  but  through 
immigration,  nevertheless  does  rob  the  country-side.  It 
makes  rural  centers  unattractive  to  the  man  who  has  made 
his  wealth  in  them,  and  upon  whom  they  have  a  claim  for 
civic  service.  Its  needs  and  problems  crowd  out  the  claims 
of  the  countr}',  and  subtly  affect  such  matters,  vital  to 
settlement,  as  the  form  and  direction  of  railway  communi- 
cation, and  the  opportunities  and  costs  of  transportation. 
It  makes  the  problems  of  local  goverimient  secondary  to 
those  of  the  metropolis,  and  causes  the  commercial  and 
industrial  needs  of  the  latter  to  absorb  a  large  amount  of 
the  public  funds.  But.  sociologically,  its  chief  disadvantage 
is  that  under  the  conditions  of  Australian  life  it  denies  the 
opportunity  to  communities,    far   from   devoid   of   social 

*Cogrhlan,  Seven  Colonies  of  Australia,  1901-1902,  p.  543,  and  Com- 
ti'.nniralth  Census,  191 1,  vol.  ii,  pp.  14,  41-43. 
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leadership,  to  develop  along  their  own  lines.  States  where 
the  political  capital  is  the  commercial  capital,  where  the 
only  port  developed  i^  the  commercial  port,  where  the 
wealth  of  leadership,  initiative  and  prestige  are  at  the  ser- 
vice of  the  capital,  often  without  understanding  of  the 
problems  of  the  country,  cannot  and  do  not  adequately  and 
efficiently  develop.  Differences  of  climate  and  environ- 
ment, differences  in  occupation  and  employment,  except 
so  far  as  the  latter  refer  to  manufacturing,  do  not  obtain 
their  full  scope.  Local  patriotism  springs  from  the  op- 
portunity to  react  upon  the  stimulus  of  local  needs,  to  or- 
ganize for  their  satisfaction,  and  to  work  in  face-to-face 
co-operation. 

To  furnish  this  opportunity,  under  the  conditions  of 
Australian  life,  there  is  needed  some  division  of  the  larger 
States  into  smaller  areas.  Queensland,  New  South  Wales 
and  Western  Australia  could  all  be  subjected,  now,  or  in 
the  future,  to  this  process.  The  diversity  of  climate  and 
products  in  the  former  state,  the  presence  of  several  ports 
along  the  coast-line,  the  diverse  problems  which  beset  the 
tropical  section,  theoretically  justify  the  consideration  of 
the  matter.  New  South  Wales,  is,  administratively,  a 
semi-circle,  whose  centre,  roughly  speaking,  is  the  political 
capital.  The  areas  lying  on  its  farthest  circumference  are 
those  which  suffer  most  from  this  administrative  concen- 
tration. At  least  one  of  these  areas,  that  of  the  North 
Coast,  with  the  adjacent  tableland  and  wheat  district  be- 
hind it,  has  most  of  the  essentials  and  all  the  above-named 
sociological  differentia  for  a  distinct  State.  The  same  is 
probably  true  of  the  Riverina  district.  In  the  case  of 
Western  Australia,  there  is  not  sufficient  settlement  to 
bring  the  matter  even  within  the  bounds  of  speculation,  but 
it  is  certain  that  the  tropical  North-West  of  that  State  will 
differ  fundamentally  from  the  South-West  section  in  its 
problems  and  needs. 
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Social  efficiency  requires  also  that  education  shall  be  ex- 
tended, given  a  social  content,  made  a  training  in  citizen- 
ship, and  a  means  of  vocational  guidance.  In  the  school 
period  it  must  create  habits  and  interests  that  will  enable  the 
developing  youth  wisely  to  use  the  large  amount  of  time  and 
money  which  the  industrial  life  of  to-day  places  at  his  dis- 
posal. Industrial  efficiency  will  depend  as  much  on  the 
rightful  use  of  such  leisure  as  on  the  technical  training  of 
the  work-shop.  It  must  awaken  the  imagination  with  sub- 
jects of  wide  range,  it  must  stimulate  interest  in  all  that 
is  noble  in  literature  or  beautiful  in  art.  Until  education 
has  made  the  leisure  hours  of  adolescence  and  early  man- 
hood interesting,  they  will  remain  a  moral  danger  and  a 
social  menace.  Education  must  awaken  also  the  sense  of 
social  responsibility.  To  do  that,  it  must  train  the  youth, 
in  the  later  stages  of  its  school  career,  at  least,  in  civic  duty. 
It  must  itself  become  a  factor  in  social  betterment  by  means 
of  its  organic  relatedness  to  the  whole  of  life's  experiences.^ 

Such  a  concept  of  education  will  involve  re-organization 
of  schools  and  re-adjustment  of  curricula.  It  may  require 
such  an  effective  combination  of  work,  play,  and  social 
activity  as  the  Gary  schools  afford.  It  will  suggest  a  re- 
valuation of  the  subject  matter  of  instruction  so  as  to  se- 
cure at  least  an  altered  emphasis.  It  certainly  does  involve 
the  furnishing  of  educational  opportunities  to  those  who 
have  left  formal  instruction  behind.  What  it  means  in 
regard  to  industrial  competency  has  been  stated  before. 
Let  it  suffice  to  add  that  civic  efficiency  requires  that  the 
opportunity  for  instruction  in  the  social  sciences  should 
be  widely  extended.  The  tutorial  class  movement,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Workers*  Educational  Association, 
supplies  the  method  for  this  extension. 

*  This  paragraph  is  adapted  from  a  paper  read  by  the  author,  before 
the  191 1  meeting  of  the  Australian  Society  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  entitled  "The  Sociological  Concept  of  Education." 
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From  this  extension  of  education  may  be  expected  that 
development  and  recognition  of  democratically  inspired 
leadership  which  was  held  to  be  essential  to  efficiency  in 
a  democracy.  A  leader  is  a  gifted  person  whose  person- 
ality has  been  developed  by  responsibility  and  by  service 
towards  the  group  of  which  he  forms  a  part.  The  con- 
crete factors  in  Australian  social  development  have  afforded 
abundant  opportunities  for  the  courage,  the  initiative,  the 
executive  power  in  which  leadership  partly  consists.  But 
they  have  given  less  scope  to  knowledge  and  social  vision 
which  are  essential  not  only  to  the  realization  but  to  the 
social  recognition  of  leadership.  Herein  comes  the  need 
and  the  opportunity  of  education  as  above  defined.  A 
socialized  educational  system  that  aims  at  civic  efficiency 
will  supply  the  guiding  minority  that  has  learned  to  use 
power  in  the  interests  of  democracy  and  the  higher-educated 
majority  that  can  ultimately  control,  justly  and  wisely,  the 
line  of  social  action. 

Finally,  social  efficiency  requires  some  mechanism  for 
this  just  and  wise  decision  concerning  the  line  of  social 
action.  Representative  democracy  is  not  sufficient.  It  is 
but  a  means  to  an  end,  namely,  legislation.  As  suggested 
in  the  discussion  of  social  efficiency,  legislation  can  be  made 
a  means  of  preparing  for  new  social  growths  and  of  mak- 
ing provision  for  them.  To  be  effective  it  must  be  entered 
upon  in  a  more  scientific  spirit  than  is  much  of  the  legisla- 
tion of  to-day.  A  bill  presented  to  a  legislative  chamber 
should  be  a  scientific  hypothesis  based  on  full  survey  of 
all  the  facts  of  the  case  and  adequate  to  meet  them.  It  is 
an  attempt  to  meet  a  definite  situation.  If  that  situation 
is  to  be  met  efficiently,  it  must  be  studied  in  all  its  aspects. 
All  similar  situations  and  the  resulting  legislation  in  other 
countries  should  be  brought  under  review.  The  views  of 
experts  in  the  fields  on  which  legislation  is  being  enacted 
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should  be  consulted  and  considered.  A  society  that  is  con- 
sciously seeking  an  efficient  working  of  its  legislative  sys- 
tem will  find  some  means  consonant  with  its  constitution 
for  obtaining  this  scientific  regulation  of  the  national 
policy.  In  Australia,  the  establishment  in  each  State  of  a 
legislative  reference  commission,  composed  equally  of  mem- 
bers of  parliament  and  of  men  of  expert  knowledge  in 
the  social  sciences,  would  meet  this  need.  With  a  refer- 
ence bureau  for  the  collection,  tabulation  and  study  of  the 
results  of  the  experiments  of  Australia  and  other  countries, 
and  with  sessions  of>en  on  specified  occasions  to  the  public, 
this  commission  could  put  before  responsible  ministers, 
bills  that  would  have  some  prospect  of  being  adequate  to 
meet  a  given  situation. 

Our  discussion  of  a  program  must  be  left  in  this  in- 
definite form.  It  is  intended  merely  to  suggest  how  the 
sociological  point  of  view  enables  social  action  to  be  seen 
in  the  light  of  the  past  and  the  prospect  of  the  future.  It 
is  the  result  of  an  endeavor  to  consider  the  problems  of 
Australia  in  regard  to  the  conditioning  circumstances  that 
thrust  them,  in  their  present  form,  intensity  and  purpose, 
into  the  arena  of  collective  action.  Sociology,  as  the  science 
of  society,  is  concerned  with  the  stimuli  that  prompt  to 
collective  action,  with  the  reaction  that  results,  the  measure 
of  solidarity  achieved,  the  nature  of  the  organization  set  up 
and  the  value,  potency  and  end  of  the  forces  of  coercion 
and  control  that  are  an  essential  part  of  a  collective  organ- 
ization. So  little  has  been  done  in  Australia  towards  study 
and  research  along  these  lines  by  the  use  of  the  psycho- 
logical and  statistical  method,  that  this  study  lacks  that 
basis  of  fact  which  is  essential  to  broad  generalizations. 
Its  point  of  view  may  not  therefore  always  be  impartial. 
It  is  not  a  complete  study  of  Australian  life.  It  is  a  broad 
rather  than  a  detailed  study.     It  puts  aside  generally  those 
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differences  in  State  organization  that,  because  of  their  di- 
rect connection  with  special  conditioning  circumstances,  are 
often  of  great  sociological  interest,  with  the  proviso  always 
that  they  are  not  of  such  great  importance  as  to  vitiate  the 
general  conclusions  drawn.  The  homogeneity  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Australia  precludes  the  possibility  of  such  differ- 
ences assuming  predominant  importance.  The  study  has 
endeavored  to  see  how  the  circumstances  of  the  early  settle- 
ment, the  nature  of  the  population  and  its  psychic  diversity, 
its  relation  to  the  land,  and  the  opportunities  of  settlement, 
and  the  resulting  diversity  and  conflict  of  interests  have 
influenced  the  development  of  the  country.  The  conclusion 
is  reached  that,  through  the  diverse  nature  of  the  free  settlers 
and  of  the  nominated  immigrants  and  through  the  influence 
of  an  early  and  persistent  land-monopoly,  there  has  been 
created  in  Australia  a  contrast  between  the  practical  and 
independent  spirit  of  the  pioneer  and  the  radical  socialized 
consciousness  of  the  city  dweller.  This  has  manifested 
itself  in  the  course  of  a  struggle  that  has  covered  the  years 
since  1890.  In  this  struggle,  which  arose  out  of  the  opposi- 
tion between  the  individualism  typified  by  the  pioneer  and 
the  socialism  characteristic  of  the  working  masses  of  re- 
latively large  cities,  there  has  arisen  through  reaction  and 
counter-stimulation  between  these  forces,  a  social  idealism 
which  is  marked  by  intolerance  of  special  privileges.  This 
in  its  turn  became  the  motive  of  an  economic,  political  and 
social  struggle  that  did  much  to  establish  social  justice,  that 
gave  Australia  a  vast  body  of  legislation  marking  a  great 
advance  towards  social  democracy.  But  in  the  struggle 
over  methods,  conflicting  economic  and  political  interests 
have  set  up  a  large  measure  of  social  disorganization.  The 
struggle  has  proceeded  so  far  as  to  challenge  the  enuncia- 
tion of  a  program  of  social  organization  to  further  the 
attainment  of  the  social  values  for  which  the  Australian 
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people  are  contending.  Through  the  realization  of  indus- 
trial competency,  social  harmony,  an  effective  citizenship 
and  the  conscious  direction  of  social  organization,  advance 
toward  that  goal  will  be  achieved. 
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Bibliographical  Note 

Though  no  reference  is  made  in  the  text  to  any  American  study  of 
Australian  labour  conditions  other  than  that  of  Professor  Matthew  B. 
Hammond,  two  such  works  deserve  acknowledgment.  In  The  Labour 
Movement  in  Australasia  (New  York,  1906),  Dr.  Victor  S.  Clark 
gives  what  was,  and  still  remains,  the  best  interpretation  of  the  rise 
and  policy  of  the  Australian  Labour  party.  Though  unexpressed  by 
references,  the  author  of  the  present  work  owes  much  to  his  reading 
of  Dr.  Oark's  monograph.  His  own  differs  from  it  in  the  stress  laid 
on  the  sociological  and  economic  foundations  of  Australian  develop- 
ment as  a  whole,  in  its  wider  survey  of  social  activity,  and  in  its 
criticism  of  later  tendencies. 

Another  admirable  American  study,  which,  though  entirely  from 
second-hand  sources,  conveys  a  correct  interpretation,  is  Mr.  Paul 
Collier,  Minimum  Wage  Legislation  in  Australasia  (Albany,  N.  Y., 
1915).  Mr.  Collier  attempts  an  intensive  study  of  the  history  of  the 
minimum  wage  laws  in  the  several  states  of  Australia  and  in  New 
Zealand,  together  with  their  administrative  working  and  the  economic 
and  social  conditions  forming  the  background  of  each  system.  It 
differs  from  the  present  work  in  its  more  specialised  scope,  in  its 
emphasis  on  administration,  and  in  the  differentiated  study  of  each 
state.  It  remains  to  be  said  that  the  several  magazine  articles  of 
Professor  M.  B.  Hammond,  of  the  Ohio  State  University,  remain  the 
most  recent  first-hand  American  study  of  the  arbitration  laws  and 
labour  conditions  of  Australia. 

The  present  work  is  the  complement  of  all  three.  It  sets  the 
labour  movement,  conceived  broadly,  in  its  social  perspective.  It 
brings  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  trend  and  spirit  of  Australian 
social  development.  Finally,  it  not  merely  interprets  the  democratic 
tendencies  of  Australia,  it  subjects  them  to  analysis,  criticism  and 
evaluation,  concluding  with  a  program  of  social  efficiency. 
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